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A painting depicting one of the first naval actions in the Revolutionary War. 
It is now in the naval collection of President Roosevelt who purchased it in 1922. 
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Coins, Medals, Paper Money, 
Gems, Curios 


1898 Kruger Portrait Penny, bright red ..........8 . U.S. 2 Dollar, 1808, 1805, 1806, each ............ se 
Charles | Shilling Lincoin $1 Bill, 1861, B. Bank, rare ........ Cease 
1794 U. S. Cent, good to very good B U.S. 10c Note, very fine 

We CONE, VOTY GOO 2... cccccsccsceess He wearer F U.S. 25c Note, perfect, several varieties, each wwass 
Se IN HN IN 06 oo oo 0u: oc ca'Wiepro son.e-b 0.00% ees. U.S. 50c Note, several varieties, each ............ 
Cc. Mint '4 Eagle, fine $5 Note, Bank of Hamburg, S. C., red ........+... 
D. Mint 4 Eagle, fine 4 $50 C.S.A. Washington Note, perfect, 1861 ........ 
U.S. Half Eagle, 1834, fine . Hungarian Fund Note, 1852 

Very Fine Half Cent U.S. 20c Piece, 1875 

25 Different Indian Head Cents x Isabella '4 Dollar, perfect 

Ptolemy |! Tetradrachm, silver 5 Lafayette Dollar, very fine, 1900 ....... sini sisi eae ee 
Alexander II! Drachm, silver . Piece of 8, Dollar, old and fine 

Gal. Valeria M Bronze, very fine, rare , '4 Dollar, 1809, 1810, 1811, fine, each 

2 Oz. Egyptian Bronze, good pets ° '4 Dollar, before 1840 

Alexander IV Bronze, Egypt, fine i Hard Times Token 

Daniel Boone Md. '/2 Dollars, each i Mixed Wampum and Cowries, 6 for 

McKinley Gold Dollar, perfect ; R Archaean League Silver, very fine, B.C. 300 

$3.00, very fine example is Fine Ancient Gold Coin, named .... 

$1.00, gold, fine : 8 Nero Gold Coin, very good 

Thick Old Dump Coin, tndia : Byzantine Gold Coin, fine, very old 

Boquet Sou Token, 100 years old ‘ Ant. Pius Egyptian 1st Br., TOD es cvcrcess eeseceue ° 
Egyptian Scarab, very good, old ; Nero MB. Rx. Bull, very good ...... ee cccece oeeee 
Booklet, illustrating money of Bible B M. Tiberius Byzantine, Follis, fine 

5 Eagle and White Cents, lot F Histiae Drachm, fine ....... 

5 Different 2c Bronze, lot , Alexander IV Tetradrachm, rare, “fine 

7 Different 3c Nickel, lot Fi Ptolemy and Cleopatra, L. Br., fine 

50 Mixed Foreign Coins F Aegina Stater, oldest, B.C. 650, fine ........c.0e0. 
200 Egyptian Beads, 3,500 years old 75 Very Fine Roman Bronze Coin 

Inscribed Babylonian Tablet, 4,000 years old, fine ° MB. Gal, Val. Maximianus Daza, very “fine naweels 
Sacred Eye Amulet, B.C. 1500 75 Same Max. Hercules, A.D. 305, very fine ..... 
Peter the Great Kopek, ‘ Bactria Silver Drachm, rare .......+.- mere 
1857 Large U.S. Cent, fine, rare 9 Widow’s Mite, original, in very good atate rer 
St. Gauden’s $20, wire edge, very fine : Vabalathus and Aurelian Portrait, bronze 

10 Different Civil War Tokens -60 J. Caesar Elephant Denarius .. 

12 Different Foreign Silver Coins, lot : Marc Antony Legionary Denarius, fine” 

5 Different Thaler Coins, very good, a Sassanian Drachm, A.D. 990, very fine ....... aesus 
Havana Proclamation Real, silver i Parthian Drachm, B.C. 50, fine 

Latvian 2 Lati Silver, very fine ° Macrinus Denarius, very fine, rare 

London Mint Roman Coin, very good -40 Athalaric Ostrogothic, very fine, silver 

1783 Nova Constellatio Cent, very fine i Larissa Drachm Head Horse, fine 

1722 Wood’s 2 Penny, rare date, very good i Dollar, 1843-49, fine, each 

Washington Cents, good, 3 kinds, each 7 Athens Drachm, Owl, etc. 

Fuaio Cent, very fine, sun dial 17 Byzantium Drachm, B.C, 400, Bull., 

1791 Washington Cent, small eagle, nearly fine... 3. Constantius Gallus, M.B., fine, A. D. 

Franklin Press '/ D., very fine 3 Antinous ist Br., very fair, very rare, genuine ... 
1787 Connecticut Cent, very fine ‘ Trajan Elephant Car 1st Br., rare, very gOod .... 
3 Different Colonials, lot F Malta 1642 Large Cstpd. Coin, rare 

U.S. Half Eagle, before 1814, very fine F Blacksmith Copper, Canada, fine 

Elizabeth Shilling, before 1602 1.00 Large Fine Brilliant Topaz Stone, 15 K. 

Elizabeth 6 Pence, before 1600 PR Spanish Topaz Oval Faceted, 2 K. 

Andrews on U.S. Cents, reprint ‘ Ceylon Brilliant Moonstone 

Gilbert on U.S. '% Cents x 10 Different Genuine Cut Gems 

Gilbert on 1796 Cents ’ Genuine Small Emerald Stone 

Beautiful Cut Amethyst Stone 2 Star Sapphire Genuine Cut Stone, rare 

Beautiful Faceted Crystal j Small Genuine Pearls, 

Guatemala 4 Reals, 1766 ’ Faceted Garnet Stone 

cao aon ™ Ao gg <r gh os 1808 A Henry VIII Silver Penny 

1864 Bronze Cent, no L., re aaa Indo-Scythic Bronze Coin, very old 

Massachusetts Cent, 1788, very good E Bactrian Gold Stater, King Rx. God, fine 


Us. “Dollar, 1871-73,each nc ’ North Wales Bungtown Half Penny, fine, 1761 .. 
U.S. Dollar, 1798, 1799, fine, each .00 Clauduis Romanus Bungtown ! Penny, fine .... 
V2 Dollar, before 1840, very good “ Cambodia Norodom | Proof Copper 

C Mint '% Eagle, rare, fine t D Mint Half Eagle, fine, rare 
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THE ABOVE SENT POSTPAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. REGISTRY FEE EXTRA. 

PREMIUM COIN BOOKS. 32 pages illustrated with space for insertion of firm name. Price, 
$4.00 per 100. Sent express collect, 

LATEST PREMIUM COIN BOOK. 100 pages, 28 plates, U, S., Foreign and Ancient. Included for 
Premiums, also Paper Money, Tokens, Medals, Enclosed Stamps, etc. The last word in coin books. 25% 
more items listed than any other book at any price. 60c per copy. 1934 edition. Wholesale rate 35c per 
copy, in lots of ten or over. oe A 

PUBLIC AUCTION SALES IN NEW YORK. Get your name on mailing list if a bidder, RETAIL 
LISTS FREE. 
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THE ELDER COIN & CURIO CORPORATION NEW YORK CITY, N. ¥. 


HOBBIES published monthly by Lightner Publishing Corporation, 2810 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. Vol. 39, No. 11, $1.00 per 
year; Canada $1.75; Foreign $1.50. Entered as second class matter April 15, 1931 at the Post Office 
at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Collectors and Dealers Reference Directory 





For $3.00 you can list your name and address and five words (total not to exceed fourteen 
words, or three lines) for twelve consecutive months in the Collectors’ and Dealers’ Reference 


Directory. 


No classification accepted for less than a year. 


This service will place your name before the largest consolidated list of general collectors 
in the country, and will bring you hundreds of letters from other collectors of allied subjects. 








—— 


AUTOGRAPHED FIRST EDITIONS 


Burks, P. D., 4154 S. Hobart Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Author “Fireside Yarns—1001 Nights,” $1, er 


BOOKS 


Associated Library Exchange, 15 W. 44th Street, New 
York. Fine Sets and Bindings, Unusual, Rare, Books, 
all Subjects. jly5 

Darvill, 54 McAllister St., San Francisco, Calif. Law 
and Rare Books, Autograp hs, All kinds of Prints, 
Russell, Cruickshank, Celebrities, Ships, etc. n53 

Ellison, C. W., 701 W. Lenawee, Lansing, Mich. First 
Edition, Rare Books. Send Want Lists. 853 

Swan the Bookhunter, 1144 Broadway, Tacoma, Wash. 
Out of Print and Rare Books. Prompt Service. 9853 

CANES 


B., Box 12, Glencoe, Illinois. 
Nistorical value, unusual design or material. 


CIGARETTE CARDS 


Gooding, Alexander S., 354 Norwich Road, Ipswich, 
England. Interesting, instructive, ideal. Lists ~~. 


CURIOS 
Ponchaji, B., Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay, India. Na- 
tives. Afganistan. British Colonies. Ivory. Mother 
of Pearls. d63 
Sturtevant’s Antique & Curio Shop, 9320 Waters, Seattle, 
Wash. Buy, . Large Illustrated Lists, 10c. 812 
DIME NOVELS 
Couch, M. Bertrand, U. S. Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, San Francisco, Calif. Will buy your 
Dime Novels. 053 
Bragin, Charles, 1525 West 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Dime novels bought and exchanged. je35 
ENTOMOLOGY 
71 Price Ave., Lansdowne, Pa, Want 
my53 


Wants canes of 
jly53 


C. Casselberry, 
lists solicited. Students collections. 
EPITAPHS 
Bethel, W., 166 W. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. Wants 
photos of queer grave stone epitaphs. Camera users 
write me. ap36 
FIREARMS 
Ellis, F. E., Webster Groves, Missouri. Antique Fire- 
arms, List 5c. Prehistoric Indian Relics, etc, Thirty 
years’ experience, ja35 
Kipp, Geo, A., Niverville, N. Y. Wants old Colts, ve 
lock Pistols and Revolving Rifles. 36 
Porter, John A., Shirly Hills, Macon, Georgia. wigan 
old Colt Pistols in fine condition. mh63 
“Shiff,”” North Woodstock, New Hampshire. For 60 years, 
the best for less. Relics. Moderns. mh35 
Stagg. 762 Garland, Los Angeles. Wants engraved, old 
olts, oddities, freaks, in multiple shot pistols. £53 
White House, The, (Walter C. White, Jr.), Main St., 
Ashburnham, Mass. Antiques, glass, prints, guns. au3s 
GEMS — MINERALS — ROCKS 

Blumenthal, R., 65 Nassau St., New York City. Importer 
of Cul cong Pearls, Jades, Stone Carvings, mh35 

E. Karelsen & Co., Inc., 15 West 44th St., New York 
City. Duporters Chinese Jades, including Gem —_, 
my’ 

68 Nassau, New York City. 


Nathan, Max Co., Inc., 
Precious Stones, Rous 
mh53 


Importers, Dealers. Pearls, 


Gems, Cameos. 
INDIAN RELICS 
Bernard, R. B., P. O. Box 192, Oakland, Calif. Prehistoric 
and Modern Baskets, artifacts, Navajo blankets, ap35 
Boudeman, Donald, 234 South Brudick, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Prehistoric. Sells, Exchanges, Extensive Variety. 
Send lists. 
Goode, Geo. C., 711 E. Maple St., agg: ono Sone. Baskets, 
Beadwork, Eagle Feather War Bonn 853 
H. J. H., 231 E. 15th St., Indianapolis, a ‘Wanted: yr 
Indian (metal) tomahawks with handle. 


Hunt, E. P., Palo Alto, Calif. Specialist in Old and New. 


Navajo "Indian and Spanish Blankets. 








KEY WINDING WATCHES 
——— Fret 1 o a A wae Shep, 238 Plant 
‘ampa, orida. andlin ~ 
Watches, Clocks, Guns. . 7 Wins 
LINCOLNIANA 
Lackey, H. W., 858 E. 39th St., Chicago, Ml. 
Buy or Exchange. 
MARINALIA 
Sperr, Percy Loomis, 58 W. 8th St., New York. Marine 
Pictures (Ships) for Collectors and Decorators, nb53 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“Cosmopolitan” Friends Correspondence Clubs, Allahabad, 
India. Exchange, 125 hobbies; Members, 165,000: 
Countries, 150. Particulars, 5c. my36 
Ganey, M. P., Gillespie, Ill. I want transportation tokens 
and playing cards. Buy sell and exchange. d53 
Liebert, Adolph, 518 Goodell, Green Bay, Wis. News- 
papers, Magazines, Post Cards Exchange. 853 
Cosmopolitan, 119 Lukerganz, Allahabad, India. Yogic 
Lucky Talismans, 50 cents; set 7 different, $3.00. s35 
MUSEUMS 
Gargoyle Museum, Richlandtown, Pa. 5 Miles from 
Quakertown. State Highway 212. Antiques, General 
Line, my35 
NUMISMATICS 
Bolender, M. H., Orangeville, Tilinois, 
large auction ‘sales. my35 
Cockey, Edward W., 3933 Cloverhill Road, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Commemorative Coins. Large Cents. 
Wanted Wholesale. apl2 
ey. L, H., Box 263, Covington, Ky. Will swap or 
buy Commemorative Coins from ‘Coilectors. 053 
Westheimer, Eugene F., 326 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Write me concerning Fractional Currency. n53 
Wismer, D. C., Numismatist, Hatfield, Pennsylvania. 
Paper Money. my35 
NOVELTIES 
Hesse, Herman, 210 Hamilton, Clifton, N. J. I turn your 
card into a letter opener, Send 10c. n63 
PICTURES — PRINTS 
Universal Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 
Pictures and Old Engravings for sale. ja35 
PRINTING 
aia Distributing Co., 718 Roberts St., Ly a Ra 
2,000 Business Cards neatly printed, $1.5 u53 
RUGS 
Garrett, John E., 105 Bryant St., wogie. Mass. Tee’ 
Rug Patterns. Design Booklet 
SEA SHELLS 
Mason, Kenneth, Rare Sea Shells, Corals, Souvenirs, 
Curios, 2023 Lee St., Fort Myers, Florida. jly53 
SHIP MODELS 
Moore, nn 370 Lostuaten Ave., New York. Ships, 
models and nautical things. 
STAMPS 
Associated Coin & Stamp Co., 101 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Also Railroad, Circus, West, Lithography. aus3 
Battles, Frank H., 1404 Broadway, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
United States—Good Mixtures. Price List. mh35 
Lowe, John H., 30 Page Stren, Toronto, Canada. Sets, 
Packets, Mixtures, Price List. d53 
Smith, Virgil, 501 South Seventh, Ponca City, Okla. 
Buy, Sell, Trade Unused U. 8S, Postage Stamps. 853 
Standard Stamp Store, 50 Douglas Block, Omaha, 
Nebraska. Send for choice approval selections. jiy53 
Stephens, J. C., 1703 S. Main St., Elkhart, Indiana. 
Three Coins ‘and Price List, 10c. aub53 
va Rae, 718 Roberts St., Pittsburgh, Pa. Mint 
U. S. postage stamps purchased at a discount. au35 
United States 
ja34 


Want to 
mh35 


Dealer. Holds 


Wong, aimee H., Kapaa. Kauai, Hawaii. 
and Asiatic deamene. Price list free. 


(SEE ANTIQUES DEPARTMENT FOR ANTIQUE DEALERS’ LISTINGS) 
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6 times; 2c per word, 12 times. 
for errors. 





THE MART 


WANTED TO BUY: Two cents per word, 1 time; 3 ‘am for the price of 2; 12 times for the price of 6, 
Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 times; 3c per word, 
(Cash In advance.) Please write your copy plainly, otherwise we cannot be held responsible 


SELLERS, DEALERS AND MISCELLANEOUS: 


blication 


We Do Not Furnish Checking Copies on Want Ads 

To those advertising on a six months or yearly contract 
copy may be changed each month. To insure insertion new 
cont should reach us by the tenth of the month preceding 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








WANTED TO BUY 


LINCOLNIANA — Wanted Anything — 
Everything — interpreting or memorializ- 
ing Lincoln’s Life and Work. Books, 
Pamphlets, Periodicals, Articles, Clip- 
pings, Curios.—Geo. T. Lemmon, Chester, 
New Jersey. ja329 





WANTED—Steamship Company adver- 
tising folders and guide books printed be- 
fore 1920. Photographs and postcard pic- 
tures of passenger and freight steam- 
boats.—Robert McRoberts, 547 Washing- 
ton Avenue, Belleville, New Jersey. 

, 11h3211 








WANTED—Old unusable scrap pewter. 
Highest prices paid. Communicate before 
shipping. — Ray R. Ochenreider, 1355 
Bellows St., Akron, Ohio my12081 





WANTED—Large and small Currier & 
Ives prints. State title, condition, price. 
Also period antique furniture. Address— 
Collector, 408 Church St., Greensboro, 
N. C. ja3001 





JOHN ROGERS PLASTER GROUPS, 
give date, condition and price. Also origi- 
nal catalogues of Rogers ee and 
data on life of John Rogers.—Dr. Ww. 
Freese, 2001 North California “a5 
Chicago. mh6842 


“The First Bird of the 





PICTURE — 


Season,’’ by Kinnel and Foster; % 
Williamsville, 


pint flasks. — Cayuga Co., 
Ny; 





NRA PIN BUTTONS bearing name of 
firms, Full description first letter.—J. B. 
Miller, 273 Hobart St., Perth Amboy, 
N. J. 112462 





WANTED TO BUY — Petrified fish, 
tiles, animals, plants, fruits and vege- 

tables.—Lee Bertillion, Mineola, Texas. 
Sly12081 





OLD DOLLS—AIll kinds, also doll heads 
and parts.—Marguerite Dilley, 672 Hills- 
dale Ave., Akron, Ohio. mh346 


WANTED—AIl types of old mechanical 
toy banks used years ago. Please give 
complete description and price when cor- 
responding.—Ralph ne, 50 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, Conn, ap12428 


WE BUY 5 Constitution Collections.— 
The Naval Dock, 248 Park Street, Dor- 
chester, Mass. £305 








3c CASH FOR EACH BICENTENNIAL, 
Park or Commemorative pre-cancel, and 
Maine postmarks I can use or exchange 
for antique china.—R, M,. Savage, Bing- 
ham, Maine. mh3001 





WANTED—The finest prehistoric tools, 
utensils, artifacts and old iron trade axes. 
Early Pioneers most useful necessities of 
their early time. Hand made wood and 
iron tools and utensils. American made 
arms and powder horns before 1783.— 
Darby’s Prehistoric and Early Pioneer’s 
Art Museum, Elkins, W. Va. jap 





WANTED TO BUY—Books and Pam- 
phlets on Michigan, by Michigan authors. 
Pictures, anything on early Michigan.— 
Mrs. Andrew Ness, 921 Douglas Ave., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. mh369 





WANTED — Big money paid for back 
numbers of Atlantic Monthly, Lincoln 
head pennies and books. List, 10c.— 
Richard, 349 Summer St., New Bedford, 
Mass. £369 





BEER LABELS WANTED. Will pay 
cash for 3.2 beer labels that I can use. 
Send your labels and receive my offer 
by return mail.—Schlader, 208 N. Central, 
Chicago. mh3611 





WANTED FOR CASH — Canes, staffs, 
antique and others of historical value. 
Must be genuine. Write fully with prices 
and references.—A. H. Alley, 1430—24th 
St., National City, Calif. je6001 


|! WANT TO PURCHASE Nos. 1, 2, 3 
and 5 Bulletins of the Railway and Loco- 
motive Historical Society, Inc. Would like 
to hear also from Locomotive print col- 
lectors and from collectors of Lincolniana. 
—E. L. Bangs, 3110 Windsor Ave., Balti- 
more, 3 £3661 








SPEAKEASY CARDS, 10c EACH.— 
Speakeasy, c/o Hobbies Magazine. mhp 





WANT BOOKS on circus life, publish- 
ed prior to 1900. ag ens lithographs of 
1860 to 1899 Clippers, Dramatic News, 
clown song books of prior to 1899.—Chas., 
Bernard, Riverside, Savannah, aaa = 

a 





CANES—Must be unusual in design or 
—— Send re or sketch. State low- 
price.—B. Cooke, Lakewood 
Trek Glencoe, i jal2672 


WANTED — Names and addresses of 
band collectors. Edward R. 
Knowles, Box 321, Oyster Bay, L. L, 
me 812402 








WANTED—Miniature articles. ay! bu call 
or trade.—Box 388, Pacific om, 





WANTED—Laboratory Microscopes and 
Also medical 


telescopes, etc 


glasses, 
=~" Settel, 


etails and price. 
Ave., Brooklyn, 


WANTED—Old dime novels, all kinds; 
— early periodicals and pamphlets 
rinted in’ California. — James Madison, 
1376 Sutter St., San Francisco, Calle: 2252 
le: 


CIGARETTE CARDS, leathers, silks of 
. S&S. series.—Van Brakle, n Point, 
le mh3651 


INFORMATION WANTED—I suspect a 
small syndicate of stealing my mailed 
crossword puzzles, Please write to your 
local weekly newspaper and ask where 
it buys oy crossword puzzles. If pur- 
chas from Brooklyn firm, please send 
me paper’s name and address. Also, 
please write me what papers, syndicates 
or magazines buy original crossword 
uzzles. I will mail a present to all who 
elp me. Thanks. — a James, 84 
Lawrence Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. ja2p 


CIGARETTE AND TRADE CARDS 
. .Baseball 











Hinman Ave., Evanston, I 


BUTTONS WANTED—Red Cross, Tub- 
erculosis, War. Write what you have, 
—Pfeiffer, Griggs Ave., Teaneck A 





m 


Carved wooden butter 
molds. State pattern, size, price. Also 
small old kitchen tools. — Spaeth, 1255 
Jackson Ave., Lakewood, Ohio. £308 


WANTED — 








FOR SALE 








“RIDE YOUR HOBBIES” — Mine are 
Paper Money of all varieties and issues, 
except Foreign U. S. Coins in mixed lots, 
Civil War and Political Envelopes, Lin- 
colniana. Correspondence solicited. “oe 
E. Morse, Hadley, Mass. tfc86 





ANTIQUES—Rare Currier Prints, Rare 
blown glass, Historical and hip flasks, 
Paperweights, Cup Plates, Pattern Glass, 
Historical China, Early silver, Pewter, 
Chintz, Pottery, "Early Lighting, Overlay 
lamps, Carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Autographs and documents 
and hundreds of Miscellaneous items. 
Priced catalogue of over one thousand 
items, 25c. Invaluable as reference to 
dealers and collectors.—J. E. Nevil, Madi- 
sonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. myl2c 





BARQUES IN PINCH BOTTLES from 
$4 dozen to $18 dozen in 4 sizes. Appro- 
priate for ci geen org book ends, etc. 
Delightful and unusual gifts, particularly 
birthday and Sete Send | money 
order and sufficient ee hing 
nautical. Want to communicate wit ship 
model builders, section immaterial.— 
Dennis Moore, 370 Lexington Ave., New 
York City. au35ic 





WE poratnd M ‘— » Torn on nesain, 
ogg A novels ks published 


“i. 
Smith, et ote. Sy 1525 W. 12th ot 
Brookiyn, N. f36p 


HAVE YOUR snapshot rolls developed 
at reasonable price! One roll from small- 
est size to and including No. 116 — de- 
veloped and 8 prints made for 25c, Addi- 
tional prints 3c each. Enlargements: 6 x 7, 
30c; 8 x 10, 60c. — Edwin Brooks, 1454 
South Harding Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 012p 


PIPES, STEINS, TOBACCO JARS, 
Flasks, Pewter, Colonial Carved Walnut 
Wall Shelf, Italian Carved Bottle Stop- 
per, Chinese Curios, Carved Cane, Wood- 
en Dutch Shoes, Banjos, Postcard Album, 
Postcards, Tokens, Old Exposition Souv- . 
enirs, Almanacs, Americana, Lincolniana, 
Signed Etchings, Indian Books, Candle- 
sticks, Candle Stand, Bound Magazines, 
Back Hobbies. — Law, 415% E. Monroe, 
Springfield, Ill. tfc001 


MOUNTS for your insects. New on 


_— Rizzo, Cold Spring, 4 
market.—Ed. ZZ0, Spring, KY si 


FOR SALE—“Companion”’ bicycle, on 
side by side on two wheels. Complete, 
$45.—McDougald, Kanawha, Iowa. 4652 


COLLECTORS ATTENTION. _ Barly 
American silver and miniatures. Jew 
from all over the world. 


a. 4, 

















- 
4 1 West 
Street, Boston, Mass. (E Hotablished 1844.) 
Correspondence solicited. ja304 


WHAT? FOR GOOD WATCHES. — 
Byrnes & Son, Robinson, Ill jap 


FOSSIL FISH from the famous Green 
River region of Wyoming. For sale in 
great variety—from a splendid collection 
just purchased. Prices from five to forty- 
five dollars each. Send stamp for des- 
criptions.—N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis- 
consin, jal681 











January, 1985 


Lappe Ad BULLETIN—Contains hun- 
ry ang = Swap Ads, 10c copy. None free! 
Ads, word. P second eer oe Pub publication. 
porished monthly 5 Exchange, 
190 N. Wells St., Chicago, 


TABLES AND CHARTS made to — 
to solve your own daily 
Carpenter, 342 Sigourney S8t., Hartford, 
Conn. 13402 


MATCH COVERS—New hobby! Maton 
covers from all corners of the U. S. Send 
25c for “Big 100 Packet.” 50 *National 
Hotels, 35c; 25 States assortment, 60c; 
50 New England, 35c. Write for specials. 
—Match Cover Exchange, P. O. Box 177, 
Waterbury, Conn. jap 


FROM THE TROPICS—Bird and small 
mammal skins prepared, either for mount- 
ing or for museums, Live birds and live 
animals. Uncut and unpolished rocks and 
Woods. Botanical specimens, 

da for Herbarium — espe- 

Insects of all kinds.— 

a Edwards, yiees de Oro, 
Honduras, Central ‘Amevien £3765 














WORLD WAR POSTERS—New. — Mrs. 
Raymond Wells, Homer, N. Y. jal05 





PAIR BELGIUM APOTHECARY BAL- 
ances dated 1650, with weights in orig- 
inal case.—W. C. Dakan, 202 South Com- 
monwealth Ave., Los Angeles, — sane 

a. 





1000 GUMMED STICKERS, 24 words, 
— or Old — lish, 50c, vith borders 
Three Rubber Stamp, Knob 

ol 50c.—H, Btantee: 13 Kirkland Street, 
Boston. jal 





CACTUS for your window garden. Per- 
fectly hardy. Five small for $1. Large 
ones available.—Mrs. Martin Christensen, 
Limon, Colorado. jai0o1 





err aN rae MEXICAN 
Art Work. Tro Birds in colurs. 9 
bo "Be: 14 in., ery 00; 16 in., $2.00; 22 in., 


G. Wainwright, 


50.—Fine for gif ts.—J. 
jai001 


216 Franklin St., 


ANTIQUES AND ODDITIES, Old glass, 
china, furniture, guns, clocks, curios, 
prints and books at low prices. Your 
— Ph aa mri gy appreciated. — The Odd 

Pag st Court Street, eae 

a 


Waukegan, III. 








LYRICS, MELODIES, $1.50 
up. Coins, Fossil rocks, Kodak scenes. 
List, 10 cents. Free gift. —714 Spurgeon, 
Santa Ana, Calif. ja 1001 


COPIEST, 





INDIAN RELICS, Coins, stamps, med- 
als, relics, books, i s 

wants. No list.—L, Gibson, 

North Carolina. jal5s8 





ATTENTION: Novelty and Curiosity 
Collectors wanting to have their Name 
or Business Card turned into the unique 
Card-Letter-Opener or like to _ receive 
sample can have either by sending 10c 
to:—Letter Opener Co., 0 Hamilton 
Ave., Clifton, N. J. jai001 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 1910 
wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 1811 
East Wood Place, Milwaukee, Wis. mh306 
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STEER one F FOR SALE — Seven 
feet spread. Lee Bertillion, Min 
my1246: 


FOR SALE — Tiny eerowe, Le yy 
material, fine workmanshi 





25c 
921 Marion, Centralia, W: 





MISCELLANEOUS 


EXCHANGE PLAYING CARDS (Jokers ers) 
wi ers, Stamp appreciated. enn 
Box 474, Ventura, alif. 





jai26921 





SWAPPERS’S FRIEND, R. 7, Saline, 
Mich. Interests all swappers, collecto 
sportsmen. 650c year. Sample, 10c. mh12 











If you are interested in Paper Money 
Indian Relics, Old Firearms, Locomotive 
Photos, why not send a stamp for my 
price lists? No reproductions oo the 
prices are right. fp 


SCOTT H. CLARKE 
1211 Madison St. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Please mention “Hobbies.” 














An. — Gift 


Perfect 3 mast salling ship put In 7/2-Inch 
Pinch Bottle by an old time sallor, $6.50; 
2 mast in 5-inch bottle, $1.85. 

Sent postpaid in U. S. 

YE OLDE CURIOSITY SHOP 

Colman Dock 
Est, 1899 Washington 
Send for our Price List tfc 


Seattle 








Magazines, news- 

papers, advertisers, 

BUY 134,000 photos 

a week from peo- 

ple who know how 

to take the kind of 

pictures wanted! 

Let us teach you, 

at low cost, in your 

spare time, how to 

TAKE real human- 

interest pictures 

that SELL! Our 

marketing service helps you to quick, 
nation-wide sales. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOK. Fasci- 
nating, easy, to learn and earn by our 
method. Write now for FREE BOOK 
“How to Make Money With Your Camera.” 


UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Dept. 691, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City 








SPECIMENS WANTED 


1. Will buy METEORITES 
of any size or character. Would 
appreciate information or referen- 
ces as to falls or owners of speci- 
mens. 

2. Native (natural- IRON—not 
iron ore, but the actual metal it- 
self, Interested in any piece or 
mass of metallic iron, found on 
surface or plowed up, if believed 
to be of natural origin. 


S. H. PERRY 
ADRIAN - - MICHIGAN 


ee etamamese 




















GENEAOLOGY 


oun a are open books (could we 


Plaistow, N, H. 
A FASCINATING hobby! Let us help 
American 


Ree — a, family me = 
Dc ey re 
(SS © 2 OS 22 2 22222 ee 





Letters and diaries written by resi- 
dents of California, Oregon, and Ne- 
vada back of 1860. Particularly those 
describing living conditions or inter- 
esting events, Continually adding to 
my collection and will buy any of the 
above. Also books, pamphlets, views, 
or any written or printed items on 
California, Oregon, and Nevada. 


H. C. HOLMES 
320 Pershing Drive Oakland, Calif. 


eterno 





Learn to Write Humor 


opular humorists and columnists earn 
as nigh as $150,000 yearly. I teach how— 
and help present your work to editors 
= = syndicates, Write for free brochure 


fp 
JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BUTTERFLY SPECIALS 
FOR JANUARY 


During the month of January we offer 
a free gift of butterflies with each order. 
N SMALL LOTS 
10 different butterflies from Panama.$ .50 
10 different moths from Panama .... .50 

10 different beetles from Panama. 
10 different butterflies from India... ‘50 
10 different butterflies from Paraguay 
10 different butterflies from Brazil... 
10 different butterflies from the 
Philippines -50 
10 different butterflies from Columbia .50 
10 different butterflies from Mexico.. .50 
25 different re from any of 
the abov 
100 different butterflies from the 
world at large 5.00 
FROM THE UNITED STATES 
10 different Pieris $ 
10 different Argynnids (silver spots). 
10 different checker spots 
10 different Papilios 
10 different Sulphurs 
100 different moths 
Postage extra on all orders. 
WE BUY 
living cocoons and chrysalids of butter- 
flies and moths. If you have anything to 
offer, kindly send prices, (no material 
until ordered). We wish only unparasit- 
ized specimens, 
Our special offer of last month on 200 
a microscopes at $1.95 is still in 


“PACIFIC COAST BIOLOGICAL 
SERVICE 


Berkeley, Calif. 





2109 Bancroft Way 
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A Heap o’ Hobbies 











OOKMARKS. The American Anti- 

quarian Society’s collection of 
bookmarks has been enlarged by 376 
through the gift of Miss Mary T. 
Spaulding of Newburyport, Mass, The 
gift is unique in that most of those 
collected by Miss Spaulding are of 
a religious nature and many are cross- 
stitched. Robert W. G. Vail, librarian 
of the society -will have the book- 
marks mounted in a series of albums 
so that persons who are interested 
in this sort of material may have 
full opportunity to study them at 
leisure. 


a? A COST OF $15,000, Collecting 

wood specimens can, it seems, be 
an expensive or inexpensive hobby. 
More than fifty years and $15,000 
were spent in assembling a collection 
of 15,000 specimens by the late Henry 
Howson of Philadelphia and his son, 
Henry, Jr. The collection was recent- 
ly placed on display in the Franklin 
Institute Museum, Philadelphia, of 
which the son is a_ vice-president. 
Each piece of wood has been coated 
with white shellac to show the natural 
color. Each piece is numbered with 
steel dies and bears the botanical as 
well as the common name. 


=. The hobby of Ed. Venor, 

West Palm Beach, Fla., is prob- 
ably more utopia-like than any other 
in existence, His quest is the collect- 
ing of old and rare engraved portraits 
of Sir Thomas More, the author of 
Utopia, that renowned romance, which 
describes an imaginary island, the 
seat of an ideally perfect social and 
political life, published in 1512. Mr. 
Venor states that Thomas Frognell 
Dibden’s translation of 1808 mentions 
and describes forty-two portraits of 
which he has thirty-seven. He also 
has forty-four portraits engraved from 
1568 to 1808, making eighty-one in 
all. He believes it to be the largest 
collection of its kind in the world. 


ERSEVERANCE., Erford A. 

Holmes, of Worcester, Mass., didn’t 
set the world on fire with his hobby, 
but at least he had perseverance. He 
recently finished a model of a steam 
engine which he started sixty-two 
years ago. He made the blue prints 
.when twenty-five, and finished it at 
eighty-seven. He only worked at it 
during his leisure time from which 
it is deduced that Mr. Holmes had 
little recreation. 


EGATIVES. Railroad construction 
negatives is one of the hobbies of 
Paul McGuire of Fairfax, Oklahoma. 
He has sent one to Hossirs office of 


a temporary crib bridge built on the 
Santa Fe line in 1929 in that part of 
the country. This one was 210 feet 
long, 322 feet: high, and contained 
5,700 track ties, and 72 spike stringers, 
It had no nails, spikes or other ma- 
terial except of course, rails and tie 
rods, 


OCTORS’ HOBBIES, Theodor 

Hentgen of New York has the 
low down on doctors, He says that 
he has kept tab on a thousand doctors 
that he has met in forty years, and 
of this thousand four hundred were 
collectors. Their hobbies range from 
coins to flintlocks. One collects photos 
of the old historic houses of the old 
City of New York, Another had oil 
paintings. One in a Southern state 
was ever on the trail of the Cigar 
Store Indians of which he had more 
than one hundred all in good condi- 
tion. Another had 4,000 crystal per- 
fume bottles, One old gentlemen had 
a somewhat expensive hobby in his 
penchant for carved ivories. 


EACHERS’ HOBBIES. The Pitts- 

burgh Press used a page of a re- 
cent issue of its feature section to 
picture and tell about the hobbies of 
local teachers. Among the collectors 
hobbies ranged from old guns to 
spinning wheels. 


ARLY SURGICAL INSTRU- 

ments. Dr. B. H. MacKall, retired 
Ohio physician of ninety, has a col- 
lection of early surgical instruments 
that are no doubt the envy of many 
of his colleagues. Mr. MacKall, ob- 
tained the collection from his father, 
an early eastern Ohio doctor. 


OMBSTONES. When Francis F. 

Spies of New York died recently 
one of the clauses of his will made 
known that his twenty-five volumes 
of tombstone inscriptions should be 
given to the New York Public Library. 
Mr. Spies had been engaged in the 
machinery business, but for the past 
twenty years devoted his life to the 
studies of old tombstones and for- 
gotten cemeteries. He was sixty- 
three years old. 

Among Spies most prized dis- 
coveries was the supposedly lost in- 
scription of Gen. John Nixon, Revolu- 
tionary soldier, His hobby resulted 
in the finding of practically the only 
remaining records of thousands of 
Revolutionary soldiers and officers. 

Collecting old epitaphs is a hobby 
that has gained many recruits during 
the past few years, not only among 
private collectors but among historical 
societies as well. The recent story of 
Mr. Spies’ hobby reveals that the 
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New Jersey Genealogical Society 
often has epitaph hunting parties in 
groups of four. These copy, check and 
cross-check inscriptions, 

One collector is reported to have 
sold a movie company a number of 
epitaphs compiled from old ceme- 
teries. His compilation is called 
“Life’s Last Laughs.” 


ELVET LINING, Old settlers 

comprising the Rush County Old 
Settlers’ Association of LaCrosse, 
Kansas, saw to it recently that treas- 
ured heirlooms and relics of their day 
should be carefully preserved. Accord- 
ingly a fine, large glass showcase 
with velvet lining was placed in the 
hallway of the court house where the 
relics would be preserved and at the 
same time on view for the younger 
generation, 


OUR CATALOGS. When the ex- 

tensive collections of the late Eli B. 
Springs, financier and railroad execu- 
tive of New York and Charlotte, 
N. C., were listed for sale by the 
American Anderson Galleries, Inc., in 
New York City, recently it took four 
generous sized books to catalog the 
material. The art objects, numbered 
almost 1,300 lots. 
_ Mr, Springs assembled his art col- 
lection largely from other private 
collections, the paintings especially 
from the C. K. G, Billings collection 
dispersed in 1926. The paintings in- 
clude three by Corot, and others by 
Rousseau, Daubigny, Dupre, Diaz, 
Cazin, Troyon, Fantin-Latour, Ger- 
ome, George Innes and Homer D. 
Martin. 

The catalogues revealed Mr. Springs 
great love for sporting prints and 
sporting books. 

The collection was sold in three 
sessions which brought a total of 
$52,810, 


T takes all varieties of interest to 
keep everyone satisfied. Eugenie 
Lajunie, a Frenchman, living in Cali- 
fornia, finds relaxation in collecting 
odd looking automobiles, because he 
is interested in the mechanics of each. 
Each of his cars is kept in shin- 
ing perfection, and frequently he lets 
various models in limousines, town 
cars, taxicabs, touring cars and road- 
sters, out to Hollywood studios. Us- 
ually he has to accompany the cars 
to the studios, however, for the oper- 
ation of them is sometimes intricate 
as compared with American cars. 


“oo 
Field Museum’s herbarium in Chi- 


cago, now contains over 700,000 plant 
specimens. 





An All- 


American 
Zoo 
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A COLLECTION 100 percent Amer- 

ican is that being made by Helen 
Hutchings, a young hobby rider who 
has many animals and birds and fish 
in her zoo, and whose rides in fancy 
on her curious mounts: have opened 
innumerable lanes of pleasure and 
knowledge. 


“What’s your state animal?” is the 
question you will have to answer 
when you see Helen’s collection at 
the Mission Inn at Riverside, Cali- 
fornia. Helen hopes eventually to 
possess a beast, bird or fish to repre- 
sent each state of the Union, and al- 
ready has many in metal, wood, ivory 
and composition, most of which aver- 
age from three to eight inches in 
height. 

Many animals and birds are shown 
in the designs of the state shields, 
and nearly every state has officially 
adopted a state bird as well as a 
flower. It is most appropriate that 
the largest and most important mem- 
ber of this All-American Zoo is our 
national bird, the eagle, the Indians’ 
Thunder Bird, beautifully carved out 
of wood by John Clarke, the famous 
artist of the Blackfeet tribe. 


Being a native daughter of Cali- 
fornia, Helen of course has an official 
golden bear, the grizzly, carrying a 
California bear flag. Another brother 
bruin is made of redwood and is a 
souvenir of the Yosemite National 
Park, whose name means “Grizzly 
Bear” in the Indian language. 

A metal bison or buffalo represents 
Wyoming, This animal, a familiar 
emblem of the great west, no longer 
roams the plains in freedom, but is 
confined in large herds privately 
owned in South Dakota, Kansas, and 
Wyoming. The bison is shown on the 
shields of several of the middle west 
states. 


A Rocky Mountain sheep with curl- 
ing horns is from Colorado, while a 
mountain goat of white cottonwood, 
the clever carving cf John Ciarke, the 
Indian artist, represents Montana. 

From Texas there is a crudely 
carved head of a steer with very long 
horns, mounted on a star, symbolic 
of the Lone Star state. The coyote 
of South Dakota is of bronze, and the 
flickertail of North Dakota of glazed . 
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EXPLANATION OF PHOTOGRAPH FOR AN ALL-AMERICAN ZOO 
CENTER: U. S., eagle. 
TOP ROW: California golden bear and Colorado sheep. 
SECOND ROW: Wyoming bison and Kentucky horse. 

THIRD ROW: Florida alligator, Alaskan seal and Tennessee hog. 
FOURTH ROW: Louisiana pelican, Texas steer and North Dakota flickertail. 
FIFTH ROW: South Dakota coyote and Missouri mule. 

BOTTOM ROW: Wisconsin, badger, Utah sea gull and Michigan wolverene. 


pottery, made in the Ceramic Depart- 
ment of the state university. 

That rare animal, the wolverene, is 
of carved wood and hails from Mich- 
igan. A hardy looking terra-cotta 
badger represents Wisconsin. 

An alligator of greenish hue is a 
reminder of Florida’s everglades. A 
silvered metal pelican, so prominent 
on the shield of Louisiana, is the 
creole representative. A razor back 
hog is from Tennessee, and a sleek 
brass horse of thoroughbred stock 
from Kentucky, A mule from Missouri 
is also of brass. 3 

The “Sacred Cod” of Massachusetts 
is beautifully modeled and stands on 
his tail, His chromium plated sides 
give a very modern look to this vene- 


rated emblem, the original one of 
which is over one hundred and sixty 
years old and occupies a place of 
honor in the State House at Boston. 


The Kansas Jay Hawk of iron, 
gaily painted, is a very curious and 
symbolic bird. With his large bill he 
maliciously digs up the corn. His 
head is red to signify his very hot 
temper. His body is blue, as a re- 
minder of the hard times endured by 
the farmers, On his feet are mocca- 
sins which he wears to make it diffi- 
cult to track him. He is a veritable 
jinx of the harassed farmer. 

The sea gull is especially venerated 
in Utah, but seems a strange emblem 
for an inland state, Utah’s gull roosts 
on a beehive and is of carved wood, 
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painted snowy white. A handsome 
monument in Salt Lake City com- 
memorates the episode of sea gulls 
freeing the land of a plague of locusts 
in the early days of the Mormon 
pioneers, 

An ugly looking copper Gila mon- 
ster seems to have strayed from an 
Arizona desert in company with a 
saucy white tailed squirrel from the 
Kaibab Forest. 

The seal is distinctively Alaskan, 
and is not found on any of the state 
shields. The seal in Helen’s collec- 
tion is one very crudely carved out 
of walrus ivory by an Eskimo. 
Hawaii is represented by bright queer 
looking fish. 

Many states not yet represented in 
this American Zoo have fascinating 
possibilities. As all hobbysts must 
admit, much of the pleasure of col- 
lecting is in the lure of objects not 
yet possessed. An absolutely complete 
collection lacks something in interest 
to the true collector, Helen will be 
grateful for suggestions from patri- 
otic sons and daughters of the states 
from which she has no representatives. 

The moose is shown on the shield 
of Maine, taking its ease in the shade 
of a pine tree, and is the true symbol 
of the Pine Tree State. A Morgan 
horse in miniature should make an 
appropriate souvenir of the Green 
Mountain State, Vermont. Lacking 
an animal the purple finch, New 
Hampshire’s state bird, could repre- 
sent the Granite State. The ruby 
crowned kinglet is Connecticut’s offi- 
cial bird. The Nut-meg State seems 
to be entirely devoid of a character- 
istic animal. 

New York’s official blue bird might 
lead Tammany’s unruly tiger to “happy 
days.” Two horses are given much 
prominence on Pennsylvania’s state 
flag, although the ruffed grouse is its 
official bird. Delaware’s representative 
is the Blue Hen Chicken, and Rhode 
Island is famous for her Rhode Island 
Reds. New Jersey is celebrated for 
her clams as well as her mosquitoes. 

The District of Columbia very 
proudly claims the United States 
eagle as its most appropriate emblem. 
Maryland’s emblem is the oyster, a 
symbol of hidden wealth. 

Virginia’s bird is the robin, and for 
an animal, the possum is much sought 
after in this Cavalier State. West 
Virginia’s bird is the tufted titmouse. 
Perhaps Ohio could adopt the G.O.P.’s 
Republican elephant. 

North Carolina’s bird is the chicka- 
dee, commonly found in the Turpen- 
tine State. South Carolina’s is the 
rice bird, with the weasel as the char- 
acteristic animal of that state, 


Alabama is known as the Lizard 
State and the Yellowhammer State, 
and Georgia as the Buzzard State. 
The ground hog is an emblem of Mis- 
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sissippi, although it is called the Mud- 
cat State. The eagle is shown promi- 
nently on its shield. 

Arkansas uses a bear as its symbol 
as in its pioneer days vast numbers 
abounded within the state. Iowa, the 
Land of the Rolling Prairie could 
adopt the prairie dog as its special 
animal, Indiana’s bird is the cardinal 
and seems to have no animal com- 
panion. Illinois, the Sucker State, 
gets that name from the many suckers 
in its waters. 

The gopher, usually a hunted pest, 
is Minnesota’s animal. Oklahoma’s 
bird is the bobwhite; no special ani- 
mal has been assigned the Sooner 
State. New Mexico’s official bird is 
the roadrunner, although on her shield 
she has adopted the Mexican eagle 
with the cactus and rattlesnake. 
Nebraska’s animal is the antelope, 
which is greatly depleted in numbers 
since the days of the wild west. 


Nevada is called the Sage Hen 
State, although a gold bug might be 
an appropriate emblem. Idaho has 
chosen the mountain blue bird; on 
account of her famous potato crops, 
the potato bug might be its com- 
panion. 

The beaver, who makes his home 
in moist places, is the emblem of 
Oregon. The Alaskan husky dog, a 
reminder of the cold north is used in 
Washington as an emblem, although 
the mascot of the state university is 
the mountain cougar. 

The answers to the question, “Beast, 
bird, or fish?” as applied to our 
United States forms a veritable book 
of historical and geographical in- 
formation, and makes a hobby of 
great interest and worthwhile pursuit. 


“eo~ 


Architecture Keeps 
in Step 


Detroit architects are putting forth 
a new idea in home design that will 
undoubtedly be popular with the man 
and woman home owners who are 
hobby minded. They are building a 
hobby room in a model home which is 
to be one of the attractions of the 
seventeenth annual Detroit Builders, 
Realtors and Better Homes Exposi- 
tions scheduled for March 9 to 17. 
The hobby room is to be located in 
the basement in this particular home 
where far removed the man of the 
house will perhaps be less likely to be 
disturbed by: his wife’s bridge club or 
the missionary society. Or possibly 
designing man arranged for the room 
in the basement so that he could fire 
the furnace on cold winter evenings 
and ride his hobby at the same time. 


Among those who prefer the base- 
ment for the tinkering with and de- 
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velopment of their hobbies, is S. G. 
Gilpatrick, of Hamden, Conn. Mr. 
Gilpatrick has built a complete minia- 
ture railroad in his cellar of which he 
is not only the builder, but the presi- 
dent, general manager, and sole own- 
er. This miniature system is called 
the Spring Glen Interconnecting lines 
and is comprised of 280 feet of tracks, 
switches, tunnels, bridges and road- 
bed of an electrified railroad, all 
handmade. The main line goes 
through a tunnel under the coal bin. 
The rails are all of brass and there 
are approximately 3600 miniature 
railroads ties in the line. The block 
signals, fashioned after one of the 
large railroads is especially intricate. 
All of the known safety devices are 
in operation, and so far there has 
never been a wreck on the Spring 
Glen Interconnecting lines. Mr. Gil- 
patrick has been three years getting 
this hobby to its present form, and 
say he is by no means through yet. 


“Go” 


Poster Stamp Society 


Formed 


A group of collectors of poster 
stamps have banded together into The 
National Poster Stamp Society, to 
further their interest in this hobby. 
The society offers a means of dis- 
tributing information regarding the 
securing of poster stamps, sources, 
methods and ways of building up 
poster stamp collections. The society 
also acts as a clearing house for the 
exchange of poster stamps between 
members, for which there is no 
charge. 

Officers are: President, Leon H. 
Lewis, Chicago; Vice President, Sid- 
ney Hollaender, New York, N. Y.; 
Executive Secretary, Robert Herz, 
Chicago. Directors include; Homer 
T. Buckley, Chicago and Theo. H. 
Mittendorf, Chicago. 

Poster stamps, which many have 
called “miniature billboards” were 
very popular in the United States be- 
fore the World War, and are rapidly 
coming back to prominence say the 
enthusiasts of this hobby. 


“36 
Another 


° 


This epitaph may be seen on a 
monument in Capin Cemetery, Ont. 
County, New York, according to 
L. M. Campbell: 

“In memory of Miron 


Son of John and Sarah Aldrich 
Who died April 20, 1819 
Aged 5 years.” 


“My lot was to be scalt to death 
Hot boiling sap did stop my breath 
This grave my body doth enclose 
To take its long and last repose.” 
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Handkerchiefs from Famous Persons 
and Interesting Lands 
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HE handkerchief! Few persons 

realize that this seemingly hum- 
ble article of our present age, has as 
romantic a past almost as the lacy 
valentine of a few decades ago. Some 
will recall stories by their grand- 
mothers about the meaning of a 
“dropped” or “waving” handkerchief. 
Its language was that of love or 
flirtation. But the modern handker- 
chief can tell just as interesting a 
story as the earlier. At least the story 
that Mrs. W. H. Pearce of Oak Park, 
Ill., makes them tell is a fascinating 
one. Mrs. Pearce collects handker- 
chiefs from famous persons and far 
away places. She has gathered them 
from remote corners of the earth, 
from noted people in literature, sci- 
ence and art, from people whom she 
has never seen, but who have heard 


of her collection and willingly con- 
tribute to it. 

Some of her specimens are of rare 
lace, others from fibers of plants. One 
is made from the bark of the bread 
fruit tree from the Pitcairn Island. 
Some interesting ones from Hoquiam, 
Wash., were made from the bark of 
the Citka Spruce tree and decorated 
by school girls there. : 

Recently when she spoke before a 
local group about her hobby of hand- 
kerchief collecting she pointed out the 
interesting highways and byways 
which this hobby affords. Among the 
interesting handkerchiefs which she 
mentioned in her collection of 300 
were: 

One from the Soloman Islands de- 
signed by a native boy and embroi- 
dered by a native girl. 


Mrs. W. H. Pearce of Oak Park, Ill., and a few of her collection of handkerchiefs 
from famous persons and interesting lands. 
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Naturally one from the President 
of the United States and Mrs. Roose- 
velt holds high place in the collection. 
One from Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen is 
made of fine lace bought in Denmark. 

One made by a lady of the Nobility 
in Russia has thread so fine that it is 
a marvel. Mrs. Pearce says there is 
no thread of that texture in this coun- 
try. A specimen from the Virgin Is- 
lands was embroidered and dated for 
the Pearce collection. 

From the Pitcairn Island where 
Fletcher Christian, the Mutineer on 
the Bounty, fled and died came a 
handkerchief from his relative and a 
Mrs. McCoy. Pearl shells painted 
with scenes of the island, an island 
history, and three ply framed wood 
pictures of island scenes painted by 
R. B. Fairclough, a resident there for 
seven years, accompany the handker- 
chief. R. B. Fairclough added an in- 
teresting note. He said that Fletcher 
Christian was a Christian and Cap- 
tain Blythe was a brute. 

Mrs. Mary Schmidt, 87 years old of 
St. Paul, Minn., who escaped with her 
life in the 1862 Indian massacre with 
seven bullet holes in her skirt pre- 
sented a handkerchief and a piece of 
cloth from the cover of the wagon in 
which her father migrated from St. 
Paul to Wisconsin in the early days. 

One from Mrs. Nelson Armstrong 
of St. Paul, Minnesota, might be 
termed Lincolniana, since Mrs. Arm- 
strong was in the Ford theatre in 
Washington, when John Wilkes Booth 
assassinated President Lincoln. Mrs. 
Armstrong is 97. 

Amelia Galli-Curci, made and espe- 
cially embroidered one which she sent 
for the collection. Dolly Curtis Gann 
also made one. A princess of the 
smallest municipality in the world 
“Lichtenstein,” which by the way is 
tax free, sent one. Pauline Revere, a 
descendant of Paul Revere, sent a blue 
and white linen one with her entire 
horoscope covering it. Daniel Boone, 
is represented with one from his 
great, great granddaughter. 

Other famous persons represented 
are: Marconi, Orville Wright, Tita 
Schipa, Professor Einstein, Edgar 
Guest, Billy Sunday, Clifford Barnes, 
Mary Garden, Marian Talley, Schu- 
man Heink, Lily Pons, Helen Keller, 
Ganna Walska and Geraldine Farrar. 

One from a Mr. Weller of Glen El- 
lyn, Ill., recalls the days when men 
were taught the fine art of needle- 
work. In the particular handkerchief 
which he presented he hemstitched 
and embroidered the aces of a deck of 
cards in each corner, and made be- 
sides a beautiful lace edging for ad- 
ditional adornment. 

Collecting handkerchiefs has many 
interesting angles the observer and 
listener learns from Mrs. Pearce’s 
collection. 
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TRADEMARKS 


An outline of the hobby for prospective collectors 
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By 
CHARLES B. WHITE 


[ may seem superfluous to tell a 
person how to collect for it ap- 
pears simple, but it is only through 
experience, either by one’s self, or by 
sharing that of another, that one 
reaches a full understanding and ap- 
preciation of any. hobby. Quests for 
material often lead up blind alleys, 
money is spent unnecessarily or ex- 
travagantly or unwisely, and many a 
specimen is spoiled through improper 
handling. There are tricks in every 
trade and in them lies the secret of a 
successful hobby. 

Of the three groups of hobbies—the 
acquiring of skill or knowledge, as 
with games or research; the acquir- 
ing of material things—collecting; 
and the creation of things; as in 
craftwork; collecting is undoubtedly 
the most common and most popular. 
And for every collector, no matter of 
what, there seems to be four main 
functions in the performance of his 
hobby; (1) acquisition of the ma- 
terial (2) preparation, (8) classi- 
fication and arrangement, and (4) 
presentation. 

Discussing each of these in turn, 
and concluding with a summary of 
the joy and satisfaction to be derived 
from trademark collecting, I shall try 
to outline the methods and shortcuts 
of trademarks, which comprise my 
hobby. 

(1.) Trademarks may be acquired 
anywhere and everywhere. Your hob- 
by is always around you. The com- 
monest source is magazines, and if 
you don’t mind poor paper, news- 
papers. Circulars and _ letterheads 
probably provide the best specimens. 
The latter are often engraved and of 
convenient size. If you have contact 
with a big store or factory you may 
be able to get the discards when the 
correspondence files are weeded out 
annually. If your contact is only the 
janitor, then get him to rescue empty 
envelopes from the bailer, as the re- 
production in the corner of these are 
nearly as good as the letterheads 
themselves. .. And save the “meters” 
for swapping!—for swapping is, in 
my opinion, one of the orthodox ways 
of expanding any collection. 

Next make contact with a library, 
a library preferably which subscribes 
to trade-journals. Every library dis- 
cards certain ones of its magazines 
usually from six months to three years 
after they are issued. And of those 


they save to bind, the advertisement 
section is usually discarded. Getting 
these sections is an “inside job,’ but 
is worth it. And if you care to spe- 
cialize in “colophons” (HOBBIES— 
Nov. 1934—p. 82) or printer’s marks 
get them to save you the book-jackets, 
or better yet, to let you remove the 
flyleaves from their “worn-out” books. 

Then there are the compound trade- 
catalogs, such as “Sweets” (Builders 
Catalogs), which contain in one set 
of bindings, the smaller catalogs of 
hundreds of building-materials manu- 
facturers. These are annual and a 
dealer or the company can supply you 
with an old copy. 

And finally the “Patent Office Gaz- 
ette.” This is the official organ of the 
United States Patent Office, a maga- 
zine about eight inches by ten inches 
and one-half inch thick, in which are 
illustrated, each week, the new pat- 
ents and trademarks. 

Every new trademark that is ap- 
plied for must first appear in the 
“Gazette” for “opposition” in case 
anyone should have objection to its 
registration. There are over 200 
line-drawings in each issue but the 
colors are never printed (just indi- 
cated). Furthermore, these trade- 
marks are not yet official, for some 
may be opposed and refused registra- 
tion; and even when they are regis- 
tered they may not be used to any 
extent. 

So don’t be discouraged if you can’t 
afford $10 for the “Gazette,” or $3 
for the supplement, or because you 
are unable to get some patent office 
to give you a “deferred” subscription, 
gratis. If the Gazette were a com- 
plete record of American trademarks, 
money could buy the set, which is not 
“sport.” But it is not complete, for 
hundreds of trademarks are never 
registered at all. And specimens 
gathered a few at a time from actual 
usage are much more interesting and 
valuable. 


Purchase of trademarks is almost 
impossible. But a little money in- 
vested in stamps or penny-postcards 
will usually bring some beautiful 
specimens from the companies. Some- 
times letters are ignored, but, you 
may get, letterheads, color specimens, 
whole window displays, and even sam- 
ples of the goods! 

(2.) For preparation, scissors, a 
pen, and a pair of stamp tweezers 
complete the kit. Unlike stamps, you 
have no gum or perforations to pro- 
tect. It is advisable to remove the 
gum from all stickers lest they ad- 
here to and ruin other trademarks. 
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As for trimming, the margins should 
be cut square, although the width is 
determined only by personal taste, 
and occasionally, the adjacent printed 
matter. 


If the specimen is on cardboard, it 
can usually be soaked and the top 
printed layer, coaxed free, as thin 
as paper. It is well, however to peel 
or roll the cardboard pulp away from 
the coated surface layer, rather than 
vice-versa, as the strained element is 
weakened and tears more readily. 


Tin can labels often use waterproof 
glue. Try alcohol or gasoline, but not 
hot-water, as the heat turns the 
glazed surface white and milky. And 
certain ones of the gilded candy-box 
labels cannot stand wetting without 
crumbling. 


Tissue paper fruit wrappers, bear 
trademarks, and may be your only 
source of those designs. They are a 
collection in themselves, (see HOBBIES 
—Nov. 1934, page 9), however. 


(3.) Classification, in most fields of 
collecting, has already been worked 
out and codified by a specialist, such 
as in stamps. Period furniture is 
grouped according to historical 
changes, which applies also to glass, 
china, and other antiques. Coins, 
bookplates, and even old bodks, are 
grouped methodically. There has to 
Be some definite way to subdivide the 
mass. 

An article in Hoppies (Aug. 1934; 
page 11) on trademarks outlined a 
grouping according to classes of mer- 
chandise on which the marks were 
used, as: Automobiles, Books, Canned 
Goods, Dry Goods, Electric appara- 
tus, Furniture, etc. The Government 
uses “50 classes of merchandise,” 
granting registration in one or more 
classes for any new mark. The same 
mark may often be registered for an- 
other class of goods without infring- 
ing the first. This method has draw- 
backs for the average company makes 
several classes of goods. Yet it does 
allow one to compare the different de- 
signs used by different concerns on 
the same kind of products. 


The alternative is a “subject” or 
“pictorial” classification. With this 
arrangement one can determine how 
often any one motif, such as eagles, 
ships, Indians, is used as a trade- 
mark theme. At first a few very 
general headings will be selected such 
as: “animals,” “people,” “vehicles,” 
“domestic objects,” (including books, 
pictures, tools, dishes, etc.), “ships 
and boats,” “buildings,” ete. The first 
few hundred trademarks will deter- 
mine the elementary headings—plus 
“miscellaneous.” 


Expansion comes through subdivi- 
sion, so don’t arrange the groups al- 
phabetically. ¢. g. “Vehicles” is split 
into “motor cars,” “carriages,” and 
“airplanes,” and these would be sad- 
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ly separated in an alphabetical se- 
quence. The author’s collection has 
expanded gradually from about a doz- 
en headings, plus “miscellaneous,” to 
over 200. “Miscellaneous” was prac- 
tically unnecessary by the 150th head- 
ing, however. 

Your choice of method will depend 
on whether you are more interested 
in business and industry, or in art 
and design. But at least, make your 
classification really “classified.” In 
this way a specimen can be located by 
logical reasoning. Alphabetically, you 
must remember a list of headings— 
which it is often very difficult to 
make specific. 

(4) Presentation or display is the 
finishing touch. Old china and glass 
is often arranged and displayed in a 
special cupboard; coin collectors have 
special perforated boards; bookplates 
are often mounted in folios; pictures 
hang in frames; and stamps go into 
albums. Trademarks are akin to 
stamps, but do not work out well in 
albums from the writer’s experience. 
Unfortunately, they are not uniform 
in size. Any given group could be 
arranged on a page; but at least half 
the fun of collecting is in obtaining, 
or at least looking for, new specimens 
on better paper, in better colors, or of 
a better size than the old ones, which 
means continual change; with a 100- 
to-one-chance that the new one won’t 
fit the old hole! 

The best method devised, in the 
writers’ experience, is a series of 
manila folders, as in office files, but 
only five inches by seven inches, or 
even smaller. One can not thumb 
through them like an album, but any 
one folder can be lifted out, its con- 
tents studied, and the folder returned 
again, without difficulty. If a folder 
is not too full, minor subdivisions 
may be made within the folder, neces- 
sitating less investment, although 
even letter-size folders cut down to 
size, cost less than a cent apiece! A 
metal filing case to hold them makes 
the collection as complete and work- 
able as could be desired. 

The acquisition of a trademark col- 
lection is simple; classification and 
presentation is more difficult. The 
latter might be simplified by printing 
here the author’s own classifications. 
However true satisfactions come only 
from actual doing, and from master- 
ing one’s own problems. So the writ- 
er will deprive no one of the pleasure 
that he knows—from experience—lies 
in store for others. 


And remember that a trademark is 
more than a snip of paper. You may 
get a thousand trademarks for a dol- 
lar, but many a company has paid 
thousands of dollars for a trademark. 
Behind every one are hours of work, 
thousands of dollars and the entire 
reputation and good-will of some 
large company. Each is the symbol 
of an established industry! 


—Just priceless snips of paper!— . 
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Wreaths in Shadow Box Frames 
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By Mrs. RAYMOND WELLS 


Y interest in wreaths in shadow 

box frames, dates back to fifteen 
years ago when I bought a pair at 
auction. This pair consisted of one 
made of wax and one made of hair. 
Each was framed in identical oval 
frames of black walnut. As I studied 
these, I began to respect and admire, 
for it was evident that much work 
and patience was necessary to make a 
presentable finished product. I be- 
gan to have a yearning for more, and 
began to collect. I now have approxi- 
mately fifty in my collection. 

Where do I find them? For the 
most part my collection has come 
from the county in which I live. Some 
were obtained at auction. A large 
percentage have come direct from the 
owners, who upon learning that I col- 
lect them, pass them along to me. A 
few can be found in antique shops, 
however, the wreaths are hardly old 
enough to be classed as antiques since 
they date only from about 1850. 

As interesting as the quest for the 
wreaths themselves is the search for 
the story of their origin. So for this 
I have been delving into some of the 
ladies’ periodicals of the last part of 
the last century. So far my efforts 
have not been rewarded. So I have 
tried interviewing some of the elderly 
women in my town, but they only re- 


member some aunt or other relative 
making them when they were young. 
In the periodicals, however, such as 
Godeys, Petersons and Leslies maga- 
zines I have discovered the directions 
for the making of wax and feather 
flowers. As I read these I marvel 
again at the patience and leisure 
time that these women had who made 
wreaths for shadow boxes. 


Various materials were used, wax, 
feathers, hair, seeds, grains, wool, 
mosses and everlasting flowers. I 
have recently heard of one made of 
pine cones. One of my choice ones is 
made of Bird of Paradise feathers, 
and another one that I especially 
treasure is a remarkably fine hair 
one. 

Collecting these wreaths in shadow 
boxes is not a hobby for one with 
limited wall space. Even a collection 
of fifty takes up quite a bit of room. 
The illustration accompanying shows 
a few of my choice specimens. One 
is a splendid hair one set in a beau- 
tiful gold frame. The others are 
wool, feathers, and one of flowers and 
mosses. 

Opinions of other days come to me 
as I search through files of old maga- 
zines for my hobby. Here is a quo- 
tation from the Ladies National Mag- 
azine for 1882. “Nothing is so healthy 
as some regular occupation. More 

(Continued on page 22) 


Wreaths In Shadow Box Frames from the colleetion of Mrs. Raymond Wells. 
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THE JAPANESE FLOWER CALENDAR 


‘By 
ALLIS M. HUTCHINGS 


HE calendar affects some hobbies 

to the extent of causing the rider 
to dismount for certain periods. The 
seasons often arbitrarily prevent col- 
lectors from adding to their treasures, 
and some months are impossible as 
far as obtaining specimens is con- 
cerned. 

If you lived in Japan you would 
instinctively pursue the hobby of the 
nature lover and be unhampered by 
monthly changes and seasonal condi- 
tions. This fondness for Mother Na- 
ture in all her seasons and moods is 
truly a national hobby of the Flowery 
Kingdom, indulged in the year 
around. Each month has its special 
tree or flower, which gives added in- 
terest to the universal appreciation 
for all growing things. 

The Flower Calendar of Japan has 
much of beauty in its thought. Many 
private gardens and public parks 
have the flowers and shrubs of each 
month so arranged that the nature 
hobbysts can view and enjoy the 
blooms of individual months and sea- 
sons. 

January has its pine, “matsu”, 
symbol of evergreen old age. It is 
used as a New Year decoration, the 
happiest festival of the year and im- 
plies long life and happiness, especi- 
ally when combined with bamboo and 
plum. In art the pine is often shown 
with the tortoise and crane, signify- 
ing long life. The dwarfed pines of 
Japan have long been famous. Much 
rivalry is evidenced among collectors 
of dwarfed trees. The dwarfing of 
trees is an art in which Japanese 
horticulturists excel and one which 
is particularly effective when used in 
connection with the miniature gardens 
so characteristic of Japan. 

February has its plum, “ume”, the 
first tree to bloom in the spring. Its 
white, pink, yellow buds unfold when 
the snow continues to fall. When 
portrayed with the nightingale “ume” 
signifies anticipated happiness as the 
harbinger of spring. 

The peach, “momo”, is the blossom 
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of March, typifying beauty. It is 
considered the symbol of marriage, 
and is used as the flower of the Girls’ 
Festival, an annual event of March 
so important in every household of 
Japan where there are daughters. 
The peach tree in art is often shown 
with oxen, referring to an incident in 
Chinese history of long ago when Em- 
peror Bu, desiring to inculcate a love 
of peace disbanded his armies. He 
allowed his horses to wander in the 
mountains and sent his oxen to the 
peach orchard of Torim. 

April is sacred to the cherry, “‘sa- 
kura”, the most beloved of Japanese 
flowers and the national flower, sig- 
nifying patriotism. Japan is fondly 
called “Cherry Land”, and no other 
country has as many species and va- 
rieties of cherry trees, particularly 
the flower bearing cherries. Many 
nature hobbysts make a specialty of 
cherry trees, vying with one another 
in the excellence of their varieties. 
Besides the large number of cherries 
growing wild in the mountains and 
forests, the Japanese people have 
from ancient times made efforts to 
cultivate their favorite tree “sakura” 
and to produce and multiply excellent 
garden varieties. These have been 
planted in public gardens, on road- 
sides, in the compounds of Shinto and 
Buddhist temples, and are found in 
every nook and corner of the land. 

“Hanami,” meaning “flower-view- 
ing’, is one of the chief events in the 
social life of the Japanese people, 
when pleasure excursions of this na- 
ture are common among all classes. 
People in gala attire go to groves or 
noted gardens or temple compounds 
where cherries are blooming and 
spend the whole day enjoying their 
floral beauty to the full. Among the 
treasures from the Orient at Mission 
Inn in Riverside, California, is a very 
beautiful painting on gauze, entitled 
“Sakura” by a modern Japanese art- 
ist, portraying the enjoyment of two 
dainty Japanese maidens under a 
cherry tree whose petals are falling 
like snow flakes about them. For 
over one thousand years the cherry 
flower-viewing party has been an ob- 
servance of the Imperial Court. The 
interesting court function annually 
held in the Imperial Gardens at Shin- 


juku in Tokyo has its beginning in 
the traditions of other centuries. The 
relation that obtains between the peo- 
ple and the cherry flowers in Japan 
is not found in other countries and 
represents more than the mere pleas- 
ure of beholding the trees in bloom. 

The flower for May is the wistaria, 
“fuji,” emblematic of youth and 
springtime. The purple wistaria is 
more venerated than the white. When 
shown with the cuckoo it means the 
approach of summer. The pheasant 
often accompanies its portrayals in 
art. The wistaria vines are usually 
trained on arbors and often over look 
the water. Seats afford places for 
tranquil meditation and appreciation 
for this most graceful flower. It is 
used at the celebration of the Boys’ 
Festival on May fifth, one of the most 
important of the year. 

June has the iris, “shobu,” which 
is also a flower of the Boys’ Festi- 
val, where swords, as an emblem of 
chivalry are exhibited. Iris leaves on 
account of their resemblance to 
swords are used as decoration. In 
art the kingfisher is often combined 
with the iris. 

The morning glory, “asagao,” be- 
longs to July. Rich in color with 
graceful tendrils, it is shown with 
the bullfinch as a favorite art sub- 
ject. 

August claims the lotus, “renge,” 
emblem of purity. The flower 
blooms but a single day and is of ex- 
quisite fragrance. Rising from the 
grewsome mud, the lotus is untaint- 
ed by its lowly birthplace. It is a 
special symbol of the god Buddha, 
and is associated with the Spirit Land 
by the Buddhist faith. The lotus 
ponds in connection with Buddhist 
temples contain plants of rare beau- 
ty. 

September has the Seven Plants of 
Autumn, often referred to as the 
Seven Grasses, “Hozuki,” “ominae- 
shi,” “hagi,” “karukaya,” “kikyo,” 
“kosumosu,” “sekichiku.” The clear 
sky and pure air, for which the Jap- 
anese autumn is noted, put one in 
the mood to see beauty in the humb- 
lest herbs. The viewing of the au- 
tumn moon at its full is universally 
observed by all nature hobbysts. Ex- 
cursionists invade nearby mountains, 
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climbing them for a better view. The 
moon so fires the imagination of the 
populous that there is an universal 
epidemic of verse making in honor of 
it. In art the full moon is a promin- 
ent and picturesque object in connec- 
tion with the Seven Grasses. The an- 
imals connected with them are the 
boar, horse, deer and quail. 

The Emperor’s flower, the chry- 
santhemum, ‘kiku,” belongs to Octo- 
ber, and symbolizes a gentle disposi- 
tion, happiness, virtue and repose, and 
is also associated with longevity. It 
is a royal flower in every sense, and 
though there are a thousand and one 
varieties in shape, size, and coloring, 
the most popular and representative 
are the white and yellow flowers. The 
golden yellow chrysanthemum of six- 
teen petals is the crest of the Imper- 
ial Family, and of course used by 
them only. About the middle of No- 
vember of each year the Emperor 
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gives a chrysanthemum garden party 
at the Shinjuku Garden, which is one 
of the chief floral events of the year. 
Unlike the cherry, the chrysanthe- 
mum is neither so common or so eas- 
ily cultivated. It requires months of 
care at the hands of skilled gardeners. 
Tokyo and other cities hold chrysan- 
themum shows during which the roy- 
al flower in all its glory is admired 
by the populous. Another form of 
show not so much appreciated per- 
haps by flower hobbysts who like 
flowers as nature intended them, is 
the Chrysanthemum Doll Show held 
in Tokyo each year. Scenes of tra- 
ditional drama and famous pages of 
history are represented in realistic 
figures all clothed in chrysanthemums. 
It is a fantastic and skillful exploit- 
ation of the beauties of the flower. 

November has its maple tree, “mom- 
iji,’ in more than three hundred va- 
rieties. The white stag and maple 








A painting on gauze entitled “Sakura” 








(Cherry). 
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signify longevity, while the spotted 
stag means gentleness. These are 
favorite subjects in art. The maples 
like the cherries have an universal 
appeal. The common people make 
frequent holidays to enjoy the color- 
ful splendor of the autumn. The ma- 
ple typifies sentiment and is capable 
of being used in a subtle way by 
friends who have come to the parting 
of the ways in friendship. Instead 
of the proverbial “mitten” of more 
western culture, a branch of autumn 
maple can be presented with the im- 
plication that one’s affections have 
changed like the leaves that Fall’s 
relentless winds have blighted. 

The camellia Japonica, “tsubaki,” 
is December’s flower, and blooms pro- 
fusely in white, scarlet, pink and red. 
It is appropriate as the flower of the 
year’s last month because the red 
blossoms fall off in a way to remind 
the Japanese of decapitated heads, 
emblematic of the death of the year. 

The art of “making flowers and 
trees live” in vases is commonly call- 
ed “Flower Arrangement”, “Ikebana,” 
and is an offspring of the Buddhist 
religion. Legend ascribes the first 
flower arrangement to those early 
Buddhist saints who gathered the 
flowers strewn by the storm and in 
their infinite solicitude for all living 
things placed them in vessels of wat- 
er. From that time on flowers nat- 
urally adorned the shrines of Buddha. 
If the arrangement of flowers in a 
vase is at all artificial it is imperfect 
according to the rules of Ikebana. 
The true nature lover arranges the 
blossoms to look as natural as possi- 
ble. There are over a dozen differ- 
ent schools of this art, each claiming 
some point of excellence in its favor. 

The nature lover of Japan is to be 
envied the rich and interesting back- 
ground and tradition connected with 
his hobby, so full of beauty and true 
appreciation for flowers and trees. 
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Spreading Art 


Yervant Yeghishian, of Kansas 
City, Missouri, has an appreciation 
of Oriental art, and with it a desire to 
spread the idea of beauty. Mr. Yeg- 
hishian made a trip to New York 
City recently. While there he saw an 
exquisite rare silk embossed Kashan 
rug on a background of gold thread. 
The design is the tree of life, contain- 
ing birds, flowers, and Oriental scenes. 
More than 800 knots to the square 
inch are in the rug. Mr. Yeghishian 
was so impressed with the rug’s work- 
manship that he begged permission of 
its owner whom he knew to let him 
take it to Kansas City to show to his 
friends. The request was granted 
and the young man took the rug home 
and had it placed on public display 
for a week. 
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Debatable Subjects 


GENTLEMAN in a dark dress 

playing a guitar is the subject of 
a very fine but debatable painting 
that has been recently purchased by 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
Experts here and abroad agree that 
it is a remarkable work. They are 
divided, however, on the identity of 
the artist and have come to no terms 
on even the school of painting to 
which it belongs. 

The painting was formerly attrib- 
uted to an unknown artist designated 
as the “Maitre de Ribaucourt.” This 
authorship has been long discarded 
by experts in Europe who have known 
the work for many years, A painting 
by the Maitre de Ribaucourt in 
Brussels is described as “charming, 
sentimental, and rather weak.” The 
painting acquired by Boston is, above 
all, direct and forceful, and is subtly 
painted. 

Some experts have said it was by 
Van Dyck, another has claimed it for 
the Spanish School, and yet another 
calls it Flemish work. Despite this 
disagreement among authorities, 
George Harold Edgell, Director of 
the Museum and Curator of Paint- 
ings, says: “The fact remains that 
the painting is one of extraordinary 
distinction and time and study will 
probably reveal who the master was.” 
In acquiring the canvas, the Museum 
has also set itself the task of identi- 
fication. 

The picture has a_ considerable 
pedigree and can be traced back as 
early as 1772. It was at one time in 
the collection of Prince Lucien Bona- 
parte and was later owned by the 
Earl of Northbrook. It is on exhibi- 
tion in the New Accessions Gallery 
near the Huntington Avenue entrance 
of the Museum. 

Early drawings which brought the 
artist fame, were included in the ex- 
hibit, which art critics urged their 
readers to see, not so much because 
of the oils, but because of the oppor- 
tunity afforded to renew acquaintance 
with the past. 
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Mellon to Place Art 
Collection on Display 
o 


Considerable interest was aroused 
when Andrew W. Mellon, announced 
recently that his art masterpieces 
eventually would be made “available 
to the public.” The financier further 
stated that he has established “an 
educational and 


charitable 


trust” . 


whose trustees have discretion to dis- 
pose of the paintings “for the benefit 
of the public by way of either public 
gift, exhibition or sale.” 

He said further: 

“This (educational and charitable) 
trust also owns a number of valuable 
paintings from the Russian Hermitage 
collection, which were brought to this 
country several years ago.” 

Ten of the Mellon paintings were 
reproduced in ‘old masters in new 
world collection,” published in 1929, 
and these placed Mellon among the 
leading art collectors of the country. 
These ten included “Prince Edward 
of England,” by Hans Holbein, the 
younger, and “La Camargo,” by 
Nicholas Lancret. The former was 
a gift to Henry VIII, painted in 1538. 
“La Camargo” for years hung in the 
Potsdam Palace near Berlin. Artists 
claimed these ten to be worth 
$1,000,000. 

“Er 


Charles Dana Gibson 
Painting Show 
oO 


The pages of history were turned 
back in the galleries of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in New 
York recently when a collection of 
paintings by Charles Dana Gibson, 
famous for his “Gibson Girl” of sev- 
eral years ago was placed on display. 
Several painting connoisseurs. re- 
marked that in their memory this 
was the first show strictly Gibson. 
The unusual thing about the exhibi- 
tion was that it consisted of approxi- 
mately one hundred paintings, a large 
part of them produced within the last 
two or three years, by Gibson himself. 

“The oldest drawing here,” the ar- 
tist explained in his brief catalogue 
foreword, “is No. 112, ‘Time.’ It was 
published in Life in 1888, No. 131, 
‘The Day of Carnot’s Funeral,’ was 
made in Paris about five years later. 
No. 102 was drawn from the reading 
room window of Morley’s Hotel, 
Trafalgar Square, the morning after 
my wife and I arrived in London on 
our wedding journey (1896).” 


“oo 
Children’s Paintings 
2) 


One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions to art stimulation was the inter- 
national exhibition of children’s paint- 
ings from forty-two countries held in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, a few 
weeks ago. The exhibition was unique 
in that it consisted of some 500 draw- 
ings and paintings by children from 
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six to twelve years old. The work 
was selected from more than 1,500 
examples assembled over a period of 
two years, While the exhibition was 
arranged by the Little Red School 
House, an experimental school in New 
York City for its scholarship fund, 
it undoubtedly was a great contribu- 
tion to the advancement of artistic 
tendencies and appreciation in chil- 
dren. 

Mrs, Franklin D., Roosevelt, who 
spoke during one of the educational 
sessions, gave a pointed illustration 
of the importance of art as a medium 
of self expression. She told of a 
visit she made to a poor family in 
a small village last summer, She 
noticed on a wall. of the house a 
certificate painting issued by a corre- 
spondence school and several paint- 
ings so crude that they appeared to 
be the work of a child. They were, 
however, the work of the mother who 
told Mrs. Roosevelt that she “couldn’t 
help painting; it makes me feel so 


_ happy.” 


The mother was elated that her six 
year old daughter was already able 
to get art instruction, 

“eo 


Exposing Fake Art 


Dr. Maximilian Toch, chemist and 
professor of the chemistry of artistic 
painting at the National Academy of 
Design, New York City, has an- 
nounced the discovery of a new 
method of identifying the paintings 
of old masters by means of infra- 
red photography, which has enabled 
him to photograph under the glaze 
of the pictures, according to the New 
York Times. 

“There is every reason to believe 
that this method will finally estab- 
lish without contradiction schoo} 
pictures and copies of celebrated 
paintings not done by the original 
master,” Dr. Toch believes, 

Although infra-red or “black light” 
has “nothing whatever to do with the 
X-ray,” Dr. Toch explained, “it has 
already been established that infra- 
red penetrates under the surface of 
an object, and in this regard it has 
a slight analogy to X-ray. Infra-red 
is not a visible light by any means, 
but infra-red is heat. 

“If an electric iron such as is 
commonly used by women in ironing 
or a soldering iron used by plumbers 
is heated to 300 or 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit, which is too hot to touch 
with the naked finger, it is not visible 
in the dark, but becomes warm and 
the heat rays can be felt at a con- 
siderable distance from the object. 

“If a certain type of photographic 
plate is exposed in an absolutely 
dark room to an electric iron, a per- 
fect picture can be made, and while 
it is not visible by any means, the 
photograph makes it appear as though 
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it were white-hot. It is these heat 
rays which penetrate a painting.” 

A few years ago the Eastman kodak 
laboratories discovered a dye called 
neo-cyanine, according to Dr. Toch. 

“This makes a plate so sensitive 
that it photographs far beyond the 
visible red and into the invisible,” 
he said, “It must be understood that 
the human eye can detect only violet, 
blue, green, yellow, orange and red, 
but beyond the red there is a long 
range of visibility which the neo- 
cyanine plates see.” 


Two Well Known 
Artists Pass 


o 

Art circles lament the loss of 
Leonard Ochtman, American land- 
scape painter, known especially for 
his Connecticut scenes, who died re- 
cently on his eightieth birthday, and 
Bryson Burroughs, painter and cura- 
tor of paintings in the Metropolitan 
Museum and champion of American 
artists. 


“OEY 
Crayon Drawing 
o> 


In the 16th century in the reign of 
Francis I., it was the fashion in 
France for the king and his court to 
sit for portraits. As court life was 
complex and busy, the courtiers did 
not wish to devote much of their time 
to sittings and it became the custom 
for the artist to make crayon draw- 
ings. These drawings were kept in 
the family and put into albums, not 
unlike the family photograph albums 
of a generation ago. Later if the 
preliminary drawings were satisfac- 
tory, oil paintings were made from 
them in the artist’s studio. They 
have proved a source of invaluable 
historical data, for by means of them 
we know the features of the outstand- 
ing members of the French court. 

Among the important artists of 
that era who contributed to this 
phase of art were: Francois Clouet, 
Etienne and Daniel Dumoustier, 
Francois Quesnel and Nicholas Lag- 
neau. The Boston Museum of Art, 
which made an exhibit of these crayon 
drawings, states that from the point 
of view of technique, with their deli- 
cate line and sensitive modeling, the 
portraits are masterpieces of draw- 
ing. In many ways they are similar 
to Holbein, but the French spirit 
imbues them with a delicacy and 
grace that Holbein never attained. 

So popular did the chalk and pen- 
cil drawings become that portraits 
and copies were made by the hun- 
dreds. In many instances the same 
person was represented in childhood, 
youth and old age. 

Clouet was one of the first native 
artists to use red chalk. The most 
important drawings and the only 
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known paintings by him are now pre- 
served in the Louvre anc one in the 
Uffizi. 
“GEY 
In London a few small landscapes 
by Constable sold for $3,800 recently. 


“oo” 


Concerning Signatures 
oO 

An item appearing several months 
past in the Boston Evening Tran- 
script sheds more light on “signa- 
tures.” The article states: 

“It is well known that unsigned 
paintings of past centuries often fall 
heir to “signatures”—for signatures 
are much prized and correspondingly 
valued by collectors and museums. 

“Seldom, however, are we privi- 
leged to hear of a former owner in- 
dignantly calling attention to a name 
added to a painting after it had 
passed from his collection. But Mr. 
Archibald G. B. Russell of Lancaster, 
England, has written a letter contain- 
ing such information to the editor of 
the Burlington Magazine, the learned 
and authoritative London art monthly 
Says Mr. Russell: ‘Sir—Upon turn- 
ing the pages of the admirable cor- 
pus of the work of Lucas Cranach, 
published last year under the names 
of Mr. Max J. Friedlander and Mr. 
Jacob Rosenberg, I noted on Plate 
219 a reproduction of a small panel 
of ‘Hercules and Antzus’ by the mas- 
ter, that was until lately in my col- 
lection. 

‘The picture passed out of my 
possession at a time when I decided 
to reduce the extent of my collection 
and to part with certain groups of 
pictures, drawings and _ antiques, 
which were mostly dispersed by auc- 
tion. The transaction was in this 
case negotiated privately by a well- 
known art connoisseur who is a per- 
sonal friend of mine. I was and still 
am unaware of the identity of the 
purchaser. 

“¢The panel when in my possession 
was very carefully cleaned and 
cradled by a picture-cleaner of the 
highest standing in Germany. It was 
subsequently illustrated in the Arun- 
del Club Portfolio for 1913, when in 
my collection bore no signature or 
trace of a signature. It will be seen 
from the reproduction in the present 
volume and from the note in the text, 
that it has since acquired a ‘signa- 
ture’ of the usual dragon form, ap- 
pearing in the top right-hand corner. 

“It would be interesting to know 
how this ‘signature’ came to be 
affixed.’ 

“Interestingly enough, Max Fried- 
lander, who is referred to in the above 
letter as co-cataloguer of the Cran- 
ach corpus, is the director of the 
National Museum in Berlin, and one 
of the most renowned of world au- 
thorities on the authentication of old 
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masters. It is scarcely two years ago 
that his book, ‘Genuine and Counter- 
feit,’ came from the press. 

“‘The expert opinion,’ wrote Dr. 
Friedlander in his book, ‘has grown 
up on the ground of a silly overesti- 
mation of the importance of the ar- 
tist’s name. Since usually in the 
authentications nothing is established 
except the artist’s name, the naive col- 
lector fancies that it depends only on 
that, that the name alone determines 
the value of the work of art. So 
long as it is a question of famous 
names the delusion of the collector is 
understandable. But it is not only a 
question of famous names, but 
strangely enough, of a name just by 
itself. People do not seem to grasp 
the fact that every picture, even the 
most miserable sham, was painted by 
some person; that every person has 
a name and that it is usually noth- 
ing but an accident if this name is 
known. If the scholar can merely 
say: ‘This is a splendid south Ger- 
man picture of the period around 
1460,’ dealer and collector turn away 
disappointed.’ ” 


“oer 
The Beaten Path 


To prove that art will eternally 
have a beaten path to its repositories 
is this from the Kansas City, Mo., 
Star: 

“The world appears to be finding 
its way by ones and twos and in 
groups to the open portals of the 
Nelson Gallery. The register for 
travelers records the name of a pil- 
grim from the isle of Cypress—a re- 
cent dark-skinned visitor who re- 
mained long in the oriental collec- 
tions. Another was from Singapore 
and still others from the historic 
Rhine city of Wurms, Trabizon, Tur- 
key, and Norrkoping, Sweden. A 
Count from Denmark came to the 
gallery a few weeks ago and visitors 
from Donegal, Ireland, and Amoy, 
China, Alaska, British Columbia, 
Woodstock, N. Y., and Niagara Falls 
are interesting places from which 
they come. 

“The exhibition of prints by Wil- 
liam Blake from the permanent 
Nelson Gallery collection and the 
water color drawing borrowed from 
the Fogg Museum have created a 
great deal of interest. Their mysti- 
cism puzzles the average visitor, 
which is not surprising in view of 
the fact they were inspired by the 
spiritual rather than the actual world. 
To a minister writing a book about 
Hogarth, for which Blake made illus- 
trations, the poet-painter wrote: ‘You 
say I need someone to elucidate my 
ideas, but you ought to know that 
what is grand is necessarily obscure. 
That which can be made explicit .. . 
is not worth my care.’” 
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Fire Destroys 
Famous Etchings 
oe 


Many famous etchings were de- 
stroyed by fire recently when a fire 
swept through the plant of the Art 
Painting Extension Press., Inc., of 
Westport, Conn., where collections 
were on display. 

A. W. Pfingsten, manager of the 
plant, said many of the old etchings 
were very valuable and can never be 
replaced. Among them were 40 orig- 
inal etchings by Gordon Grant, the 
Bicknell collection, a very recent 
painting of President Roosevelt, and 
several works by Louis Orr. 


“oor 


Durer Engraving 
Brings $2,500 
o> 


When the etchings and engravings 
by early masters collected by the late 
Frank H. Bresler of Milwaukee were 
dispersed by the American Anderson 
Galleries, New York City, to close the 
collector’s estate, Durer’s famous en- 
graving “Knight, Death and the 
Devil,” sold for $2,500. 

This rare print is dated, 1513. Gior- 
gio Vasari, the art historian wrote 
of another print sold! 

“ Albrecht made an armed man on 
horseback, representing human 
strength, which is so well finished 
that one can see the lustre of the 
arms and of the black horse’s coat, 
which is a difficult thing to repro- 
duce in design * * * There is also a 
long-haired dog, executed with the 
most subtle delicacy that can pos- 
sibly be achieved in engraving.” 

Sixty prints by the famous German 
artist were included in the auction. 
Another engraving, “St. Eustace,” 
went to an agent for $1,800. Charles 
Sessler paid $1,300 for the engraving 
“Melancholia.” 

Fifty-three etchings by Rembrandt 
rivaled the prices paid for the Durer 
engravings. James L. Carter gave 
$1,350 for an etching of the famous 
Dutch artist’s later years, “St. Fran- 
cis Praying in a Grotto,” and $800 
for the etching “St. Jerome in an Ital- 
ian Landscape,” the attributed date of 
which is 1653. 

A slightly earlier Rembrandt etch- 
ing, “Landscape With Three Cot- 
tages,” went to Mrs. John Rundel for 
$1,400 and the “Landscape With Mill- 
sail Seen Above Cottage” was bought 
by an agent for $750. 
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Currier & Ives 
Appear on Calendars 


The New Year has brought to Hos- 
BIES office a generous supply of at- 
tractive calendars for 1935. Among 
these it is interesting to note that the 
firm of Brown & Bigelow, has pre- 
sented Currier & Ives prints to carry 
their firm name to business houses 
throughout the year. The two prints 
used by this firm are “American Field 
Sports-Flush’d” and “The Farmer’s 
Home—Harvest.” 

It is interesting to note also that 
Maxfield Parrish, beloved American 
painter, whose pictures brighten the 
walls of thousands of American 
homes, has joined the group of art- 
ists whose work appears in this 
firm’s calendars for 1936. With a new 
picture “Peaceful Valley,” painted 
especially for that purpose, Mr. Par- 


rish has, for the first time in his dis- - 


tinguished career, made his work 
available, in a stock calendar, for the 
average American advertiser. 





PRINTS 





WANTED TO BUY 
Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 








WANTED — RAILROAD PRINTS AD- 
vertisements of locomotive works pic- 
turing early engines. 

American town views prior to 1876. 

Early views of American colleges. 

Trotting horse prints by Currier & Ives. 

American engravings by Doolittle, Tie- 
bout, Bennett, Revere, Tanner, Savage, 
Hill, — Peale, and their contem- 
poraries 

Aguiee us about all Currier & Ives, THE 

LD PRINT SHOP, INC., 150 Lexing- 
bo Avenue, New York. tfc801 


WANT OLD HORSE RACING PRINTS. 
Only those — business advertise- 
ments of any kind.—Mrs. L. Dobson, 
1548 East 6ist St., Chicago. my12462 


AMHERST COLLEGE — Prints, auto- 
staph, books or anything referring to it. 
., ¢/o Hobbies. ja344 


EARLY AMERICAN MINIATURES 
and portraits, oil, watercolor, pastel, 
chased. Send full particulars.—F, Sher- 
man, Box 524, Westport, Conn. mh12612 


WANTED—Currier Prints and other 
old prints, especially Sporting, Hunting, 
Fishing, Pioneer, Winter, Railroads, 
Ships, Early West, Early History or City 
Views. Eerly Railroad Posters, Auto- 
graph Letters and Documents, Hand 
Bills, etc. State full title, publisher, date, 
size, exact condition and price. — J. E. 
Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

my1284c 

















OLD PRINTS by Currier & Ives and 
others. Large and small folios. Clipper 
ships, rural scenes, temperance, sporting 
and historical subjects, especially presi- 
dents. ease describe fully, size, condi- 
tion, title and complete wording and 
quote prices. — Dwight D. Moore, 200 
South Terrace, Boonton, N. J. aui2005 


, Holland Ave., Utica, N 


“Peaceful Valley” is a landscape in 
Mr. Parrish’s finest manner, a New 
England valley with its distant 
church framed by giant oaks already 
bronzed with. the first touch of fall. 

As Mr. Parrish’s earlier landscapes 
with their towering, sun-drenched 
mountains took their quality from the 
vivid peaks, crystal clear sunshine, 
and purple shadows of Arizona, so 
“Peaceful Valley” takes its inspira- 
tion from the quieter loveliness of the 
New Hampshire hills in which Mr. 
Parrish now lives. In it, as in ear- 
lier Parrish pictures appears that in- 
imitable color that has come, through 
the skillfulness of its use, to be known 
as “Maxfield Parrish blue.” In it 
sunlight has that same limpid clar- 
ity that has always made a Parrish 
painting something to be remembered 
and enjoyed. 





WANTED TO BUY — Large and small 
Currier prints of rare subjects and also 
Views of Cities, by N. J. Bennett, H. I 


Megarey, Louis over and others. Also 
any old prints by any publisher, either 
colo or une Highest current 








SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscelianeous: ows 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c r word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times, (Cash in advance.) 








org bn MB gy ye and other old 
prints. Send stamp for lists.—Sturtevant’s 
Antique and Curio Shop, 9320 Waters, 
Seattle, Wash. 812544 


ANTIQUE LITHOGRAPHS, $1.00; 
Large Colored es by et and Alli- 
son; War of 1812 and Civil War Naval 
an y Saee fine condition; Amer- 
ican Ant a —1219 Boardwalk, Atlantic 
City, N. J 012276 


REPRODUCTIONS — Russell Western 
Prints, 35c each; three for $1.00, postpaid, 
in following titles: Planning Attack, Wake 
of Buffalo Hunt, Buffalo Hunt, Signal 
Fire, Queens War Hounds, Sun Wor- 
shippers, Wagon Boss, uble Hunters, 

lose Quarters, The Bolter, Ignorance Is 
Bliss, Cowboy Life, In Without Knock- 
ing, Disputed Trail, 4Ambushed.—Darvill, 
54 McAllister, San Francisco, 








f. 
n120231 


INTERESTING LIST of early U. S. A. 
and English engravings, lithographs and 
maps, sent on request. State wants.— 
Hughes, Peterborough, England, n12405 


’ OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHS San Fran- 

cisco Fair, 8 x 10, buildings, statuary, 

15c each; 8 for $1.00, postpaid.—Darvill, 

54 McAllister, San Francisco, Calif. sseen 
n 


- CURRIER & IVES and other old prints. 

Send a dime for large new price list.— 

Paul Voorhees, 432 Elm S&t., een Ban 
e 














BEAUTIFUL FICTURES, old engrav- 
ings, pioneer, historical, scenic, bird, ani- 
mal, flower, color prints, 1790 to date. 
Art, Rare Books. Art List 10c.—Univer- 
sal "Art Bureau, 1945 Montrose Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 412696 





A Sideline 


AN interesting sideline for those in- 
terested in rocks and minerals 
collecting would be collecting early 
mining equipment. This might be 
acquired by patient search in various 
ways, but Albert B. Sanford of the 
Colorado Historical Society, went di- 
rect to sites of old mines in his lo- 
eality recently, his quest being relics 
of Colorado’s early boom mining days. 
His search was rewarded with sev- 
eral relics. A pack and a pick found 
was encrusted with minerals drawn 
to the metal in the many years they 
were abandoned in old mine workings. 

Revival of mining in certain sec- 
tions of Colorado, and the reopening 
of certain old mines have uncovered 
old shovels, scales, and other tools of 
the old-time miner. A small candle- 
holder with the tallow candle still in 
place was dug up on workings in Gil- 
pin county recently. The old time 
miner hung the holder to the side of 
the mine tunnel by a hook to light 
his work. 

A steel headed sledge was found un- 
der water in one tunnel, where it had 
rested approximately fifty years. It, 
too, had attracted a deposit of min- 
erals almost twice the size of the 
hammer. 


Mr. Sanford is using the old relics. 


in the museum to point out the dif- 
ference in methods and tools used by 
miners of today and of sixty years 
ago. 

“Gor 


Fame From Collecting 


ENOWN like romance often comes 

when least expected. H. N. Me- 
Connell, mail carrier and collector of 
Boulder, Colo., could attest to that. 
Mr. McConnell had a day off not so 
long ago and took a tramp in pursuit 
of his hobby, the collecting of min- 
eral specimens to add to his 1,000 or 
so specimens. He discovered on this 
jaunt the “first evidence of prehis- 
toric bird life to be found in that part 
of Colorado, and also thought to be 
of a species not previously known.” 
The “natural casts in sandstone” had 
been exposed for a number of years 
it appeared but no other explorer had 
come upon them. He made known 
this find with some seventy remark- 
ably well-preserved bird footprints to 
the University of Colorado Museum 
and as a result has had a prehistoric 
bird named after him, Ignotornis me- 
connelli. 


‘Geologists Ass6ciation. 
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Included in Mr. McConnell’s collec- 
tion is crystallized sulphur from Mt. 
Vesuvius, also salt crystals from 
Death Valley, amber from China, 
tiger-eye (crocidolite) from South 
Africa, tin ore from under the sea off 
Cornwall, topaz, from Nigeria, stau- 
rolite crystals (or fairy stones 
formed by nature in the shape of a 
cross) from Virginia, rutile needle 
crystals from the Austrian Alps, epi- 
dote from Prince of Wales Island off 
Alaska, chalcedony beach pebbles 
from Norway, copper from Siberia. 

“GE 


Chicago Group 


Reorganizes 
© 
The Chicago Chapter of the Rocks 
and Minerals Association has com- 
pleted its reorganization and hence- 
forth will be known as the Amateur 
It was de- 
cided further that regular meetings 
will be held on the second Saturday 
of each month, beginning, January 12. 
“EgY 


Sittin’ Pretty in Jasper 
2) 


The collectors of minerals are look- 
ing to their laurels. There have been 
many interesting quirks of nature col- 
lected from the woodland but here is 
a wise old bird who got herself a 
place in a piece of jasper agate. 
Vining E. Bryant, Brawley, Calif., 
found it in Imperial County, Calif., a 
territory which Harold Bell Wright 
has described as “in the hollow of 
God’s hand.” Imperial Valley is com- 
pletely surrounded by mountains. The 
Bryants state that they find the finest 
jasper near the top of the mountain, 
eight miles south of Coyote Wells, 
where also there is an abundant 
supply of petrified wood. 


An Unusual Formation in Jasper. 
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Sphereolite 
oo 


Have you ever seen sphereolite? 
Paul A. Walker of San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, sends a few polished speci- 
mens for the editor’s cabinet. Here 
is what Mr. Walker says about this 
material which is common to his part 
of the country. “Sphereolite, so far 
as I have been able to learn, occurs 
only in two very small outcroppings 
of jasper in Santa Clara County, 
Calif. It has been in demand for 
some time, as cabochon material, by 
European lapidaries but is little 
known in the United States, It is 
tricky stuff to cut on a diamond saw 
due to flaws which sometimes warp 
the disk but works up well with a 
mud saw, The supply is fast diminish- 
ing. A San Francisco lapidary calls 
it ‘California Poppy Jasper.’ It is 
classified as ‘sphereolite’ by our local 
college geology department, and is 
called ‘orbicular jasper’ by Ward’s. I 
make revolver grip plates of this ma- 
terial for local sportsmen. Large 
pieces are hard to obtain due to the 
seams which cause the stone to break 
up into blocks.” 


“EY 
Rich Mines Opened 


Mexico, the bonanza of the Middle 
Ages, once more is opening up some 
of the world’s richest gold mines. 

Dr. W. F. Foshag, curator of min- 
erals of the Smithsonian Institution, 
is bringing back to the U. S. National 
Museum more than a ton of rock spe- 
cimens—among them some gold ore 
from old mines recently reopened 
which yields as high as 10,000 grams 
a ton. Twenty grams a ton is con- 
sidered a good yield. 

The deposits, however, are believed 
to be rather circumscribed. Dr. 
Foshag’s chief interest was in the 
collection of rare rock forms for the 
Smithsonian collections, and he ob- 
tained much splendid material of 
such minerals as pyrrhotite, vesuvi- 
anite, and livingstonite. Of special 
interest to science are some of the 
unusual mercury combinations that 
occur in the mountains of southern 
Mexico. Ordinarily mercury is found 
in the form of sulphides and chlor- 
ides. Livingstonite, in which it is 
combined with antimony, occurs only 
in a restricted district in southern 
Mexico and is rare in collections. 

Dr. Foshag obtained a rich mass of 
it, as well as exceptional crystals of 
the aluminum mineral, vesuvianite. 
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Try Y our Hand 
at Sea Gardening 
o 


“A good way to stimulate rocks and 
minerals collecting is a prehistoric 
sea garden,” writes A. Feldes of High 
Ridge, Mo. This is how Mr. Feldes 
works it. 

“A prehistoric sea garden is made 
with fossils, rocks, minerals and silica 
sand. Get that old aquarium out of 
the cellar or attic. It matters not if 
it leaks, because you won’t need wa- 
ter in this sea garden. How nice! 
You don’t have to be changing water. 
When once made there’s no more to 
be done. Get some fine white silica 
sand. Place this in the bottom, from 
one-half to one inch thick. Now it’s 
up to you to see how near you can 
make it appear like the bottom of a 
sea, a million years ago, in miniature 
of course. A pretty rock or mineral 
here and there, or some stalactites 
placed point upwards, sticking out of 
the white sand, makes a very good 
showing. Or you can build layers of 
slab rock two or three inches high. 
Don’t have the bottom too flat, how- 
ever. 


Now place your corals, shells, tri- 
lobites, and other small specimens 
sticking them in the sands to suit 
your taste. Lots of sea weed stems 
make a good showing. If you want 
your prehistoric garden to appear as 
if it has water in it, paste clear cello- 
phane paper on the interior of aquar- 
ium on all four sides. Be sure to cut 
it the size as walls, since it must be 
glued tight to the glass. Now if this 
prehistoric sea garden is carefully 
made, and placed in a window with 
flowers all around it, one has no idea 
how pretty, odd, interesting, and edu- 
cational it can be. 


“Large ones can be made for show 
window display, but it takes quite a 
few fossils to complete the job. You 
can enlarge the scene by placing a 
mirror on the inside of aquarium on 
the back side.” 


THIS MONTH 
we offer a Huge 
Collection of 
beautiful 
Queensland 
Boulder Opal 
Specimens. In 
large rough 


. from 
7” x 3", Weights from 
100 ozs. each. 
PRICES 
$5.00 to $20.00 each. 
Hundreds of smalier pieces 
$1.00 each, 
Also fine lot of cutti 
Opal ; ty Opal eae 
’ eck- 
laces. tfc 


NORMAN SEWARD 


Bourke St., Melbourne, Australia 


2 ozs. to 


Opal for 
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Books Received 
o 


Gems—How to Know and Cut them, 


By H. L. Thomson, published by 
the California Graphic Press, Los 
Angeles, $.50. 


This is a handbook, nicely bound 
and illustrated, and well worth the 
small price that its publishers have 
set. The editor states in his preface 
the mission of the book—“To present 
certain facts about gems in as plain 
language as possible.” 

The author makes no attempt to 
give new findings, rather he makes it 
known that “It is more or less a report 
on research, together with an assem- 
bly of machinery which provides an 
equipment for anyone who cares to 
devote spare time to the art of con- 
verting the rough materials of the 
mineral field into specimen material 
or designs.” 

As a sample of the things that the 
amateur should like is a list of good 
books on the subject of gems. 
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CALIFORNIA MINERALS—HEleven full- 
sized cabinet specimens, showy, unusual, 
attractive, for two dollars, Postage paid, 
satisfaction guaranteed.—F.. G. McIntosh, 
841 Greenway Drive, Beverly Hills, Ce 

au 


COLLECTORS — Stones cut cabochon 
exchanged for rough stones, Cutting rate, 
10 millimeters, 50c; larger, 10c per milli- 
meter. Cabochon ‘cut stones prices on 
request.—M. W. Baker, 507 West Univer- 
sity, Champaign, Il. jly12447 


BRILLIANT AGATES, jaspers, silici- 
fled wood for decorating fountains, bird 
baths, aquariums or gein cutting. Special 
offer, 25 samples (retail value $2.50) for 
$1.00 by insured mail. Money back if not 
satisfied. 25th year. Agents wanted.—Jake 
Eaton, 921 Marion, Centralia, Wash. 

my12069 











BEAUTIFUL water color reproductions 
of your favorite mineral specimens. 11x14 
inches. Artistically mounted. $2.00 each 
postpaid. — Arthur A. Grott, 236 Ninth 
Ave., New York, N. Y. jly12006 


INTERNATIONAL GEM ASSORTMENT 
—Facet cut amethyst, garnet, peridot, 
tourmaline. Cabochon cut Amazonite, 
Australian boulder opal, crocidolite, mala- 
chite, Mexican opal, moonstone, rhodo- 
nite, turquoise, variscite, Carved shell 
cameo, fresh water pearl. All for $2, post- 
paid. Larger sizes, $4.—John M. Grieger, 
405 Ninita Parkway, Pasadena, a 


IRIDESCENT OBSIDIAN, Polka-Dot 
Agate, etc. 25c to $1.00 pound. — P. L. 
Forbes, Stauffer, Oregon. jai12002 














ROCKS and MINERALS 








Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6. 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times, Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
poe classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 








FOR SALE 








BEAUTIFUL POLISHED PIECES — 
Washington Petrified Wood. Wide range 
of colors and types. Will add beauty and 
interest to any collection. Price range 
50 cents up to $50. Satisfaction always or 
your money back. — Chas. Simpson, 
Quincy, Wash. 812468 





DINOSAUR GIZZARD STONES. Nat- 
urally polished, from Montana’s famous 
cretaceous fields, $3.00 each. Or will trade 
for fossils, minerals or Indian relics of 
equal value. — Mrs. Tone, 115 Ave, B, 
Billings, Mont. n12084 





SPHEREOLITE—“Like California pop- 
pies in semi-precious stone.” Makes gor- 
geous cabochons. Showy specimen, $1.00; 
with face polished, $1.50, Smaller, 50c and 
$1.00. Postpaid. Wholesale also.—Paul 
Walker, 87 Glen Eyrie, San Jose, Calif. 

myp 





THIRTY DIFFERENT named minerals, 
nice, all $1.25; 5 different nice fossils, 
history, all 20c; polished opal set, pretty, 
20c; Australian opal, beauty, fine colors, 
35c. Catalogue Free. Postage extra on 
above, — Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, Kansas. emy27 


We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 





METAL Fluorscent Cabinet with five 
Argon Bulbs, complete, $7.50. Fluorscent 
and other minerals, — Bausman, 632 E. 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia. 





BEAUTIFUL CRYSTALLIZED mineral 
specimens of the famous “Tri-State Dis- 
trict,” including the Joplin, Mo., Galena, 
Kans., Picher, Okla., area. Send post 
ecard for free catalogue with picture of 
many different formations. Bulk ores, 
calamine, galena, sphalerite, marcasite, 
calcite and dolomite. — Boodles Mineral 
Specimens, Box 331, Galena, Kans. 

012001c 





RARE MAMMALIAN FOSSILS. Mery- 
eoidodon skulls $10; Special introductory 
selection $5. Camel, deer, 3-toed horse, 
oreodonts, rhinoceroses, carnivores, etc.— 
Ted Galusha, Collecting Paleontologist, 
Hay Springs, Nebraska. jal521 





THE CUTTING OF SEMI-PRECIOUS 
Stones — A book of clear instructions, 
$1.00. Also have diamond saws and drills. 
—J. . Howard, 504 Crescent A.ve., 
Greenville, S. C. je6414 





“ARIZONA RUBY” (Pyrope Garnet) 2 
in. vial of gem pebbles, 25c. Peridot, 2 
in. vial of gemmy pebbles, 25c. Cutting 
stock for lapidaries. Agate Marbles, % 
in., 25c; % in., 50c. Cabochon cut sets 
of Amazonite, Californite, Crocidolite, 
Mexican Opal, Rhodonite, Variscite, and 
Sardonyx. All 7 for 75c. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.—John M. Grieger, 405 Ninita 
Parkway. Pasadena, California, jal052 





ZIRCONS, The World’s Most Famous 
Gem from India is today the most popu- 
lar gem used in fine jewelry, because of 
its brilliant colors resembling diamond in 
beauty, and copeeeey the low price. Fine 
Zircons in blue, white and hyacinth up 
to 15 carats each. Brazilian Aquamar- 
ines (fine blue color), Fire Opals, Float- 
ing Opals, Olivines (deep color), Colom- 
bian Emeralds and especially great vari- 
eties of colored agates for — and 
bracelet mts., Shell Cameos, all sizes, 
cheap. Coral and Jade Cameos. Cameo’s 
with two and three colors. Tigereye 
Rings of solid Tigereye (no metal). Great 
varieties of fine quality necklaces $2.50 
up. Gold rings, set with attractive 
stones, cheap. Rough: Labradorite, 
chite. (Ru: n), satin spar (large pieces), 
Uranium Minerals including Samarskite, 
per Ib, lot. Amethyst Geodes from Mexico 
and Turquoise. Emerald Testers and dia- 
mond scales (pocket sizes). Prices low. 
Direct im er. — Ernest Meier, Varla- 
coid Chemical Co., 116 Broad St., New 
York, N. Y. jai1003 
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“Gemming” in American Glacial Gravels 


By WM. C. MCKINLEY 


yPSOsE interested in gems would 

hardly expect, or even care, to 
hunt for stones in common creeks 
whose gravels are derivated from gla- 
cial remains. But one living in a 
gem-barren locality can only turn to 
what resources are at hand. 

Stones picked up by the author in 
such creek beds, near his home, have 
at first sight, in the rough, appeared 
likely to cut and polish into interest- 
ing gems. To his surprise, each time 
the stone in question was even more 
beautiful than it was thought to be, 
after having been cut and polished. 

Quartz has been the most common 
mineral, as is to be expected, in 
stream-beds. Varieties of it have been 
uncovered in many sizes, and many- 
colored pebbles. These varieties in- 
clude: smoky quartz, citrine-milky 
quartz, quartz with hematite inclu- 
sions, ferruginous quartz (multi-col- 
ored—red, yellow, brown, etc.), etc. 
In the crypto-crystalline species, chal- 
cedony (greyish-green, black, blue 
and commonly vari-colored), agate 
(common shades and bandings), jas- 
per (brown usually, though often yel- 
lowish, white and even pink fossil- 
ized), and onyx (regularly banded, 
perhaps due, in some cases, to replace- 
ments after fossils). Rock quartz, or 
quartzite as it is more commonly 
known, is found in a wealth of differ- 
ent colors and hues, with textures 
ranging from coarse to fine, purple 
(like a grape), iron-stained, pink and 
white, etc., are the shades. Flint oc- 
curs in chert boulders. “Iceland 
stone” (not cryolite) is a greyish- 
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blue-black specimen, rare, only one 
pebble having been picked up by the 
author. 

Besides quartz, other minerals 
found in water-worn pebble-form cut 
nicely into finished gems. Among 
these are orthoclase (tan and white 
hued), hornblende (from rock), and 
microline (flesh-red to dark red col- 
ors). These stones are all uncovered 
from loose boulders in the creeks. 
Combinations of these, and quartz va- 
rieties, offer other types. 

Such rocks as feldspar granite, 
hornblende, diorite, red syenite por- 
phyry, citrinized granite, compact 
green basalt, epidotised basalt, una- 
kite, etc., polish into beautiful sec- 
tions, and, in the case of the smaller 
pebbles, into odd cabochons. More 
rare rock-types which are trans- 
formed remarkably by polishing are: 
(a common copper-rock of the Lake 
Superior district)—found in purplish- 
colored masses, quite often weighing 
as much as five pounds; graphic- 
granite; garnet crystals in feldspar 
granite; and augitate (a pyroxenite 
with augite predominating). 

To mention a few cut stones and 
polished slabs from the author’s col- 
lection might afford more specific ex- 
amples of these glacial gems. 

“Indian Moonstone” (quartz—prob- 
ably an extremely highly-fused iron- 
impregnated quartzite) — this gem 
measures 4 cm. by 5 cm by 2 em., and 
is fashioned in a pear-shaped, sub- 
translucent cabochen; its mottled ef- 
fect may be described as liver-colored, 
as the brownish-red adds to the il- 
lusion. Ferruginous quartz (multi- 
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Down Texas Way 


Dt | Ed 


By HARVEY A. WILSON 


A® MAIL service was inaugurated 

through Tyler September 1, and 

the first east bound plane arrived at 

11:40 A. M. while the west bound 

departed at 3:46 P. M. 
* * * 

R. D. Russell, Hamlin, goes in for 
Texas postmarks only and has a col- 
lection representing over 315 towns 
and cities. His postmarks are cut 
standard size, two inches by four 
inches, and have the stamp attached. 

a * * 

Merle Bourland has only begun her 
collection of stamps, but says in a 
letter to the Cousins’ League of “Farm 
and Ranch,” Dallas, that she hopes 
to soon have a large collection. Hers 
is a general collection representing 
America, Europe and Asia. 


A Bible 319 years old, probably the 
oldest English Bible in America, was 
exhibited at the Richardson fair in 
the fall of 1934 and attracted con- 
siderable attention. It was printed 
in London in 1615 by the King’s 
printers and is one of three unde- 
stroyed copies containing the word 
breeches instead of aprons in Genesis 
3:7. It is the property of the Stark 
family whose ancestors secured the 
book soon after it was published. 

* aa 7 


Through the courtesy of Mrs. Paul 
Ingenhuett, who gave a _ two-story 
stone building for the housing of its 
collection the Comfort Historical So- 
ciety now has a museum to preserve 
and in which to display its numerous 
relics and curios. Most important are 
the rare books, table linen, brass ket- 
tles, worn silver, ox yokes, saddles, 


colored by iron compounds)  sub- 
translucent almost opaque, is cut by 
natural sides, being smoothed and 
polished—the cracks and many in- 
ternal flaws, tinged with shades of 
yellow, white, red, brown, etc., make 
this stone a pleasant deviation from 
the usual “perfect gem”; 3 cm. by 4 
cm. by 2 cm. are its measurements. 
Smoky quartz—its large flaws are so 
arranged as to make the cracks para- 
llel to the top surace, which appear 
like frosted scales; the smoky color 
is of a soft grey hue, very pleasing to 
the eye—the whole gem measures 
cm. by 4 cm. by 2 cm. in size. An- 
other quartz gem is that of pure, 
milky-white color, sub-translucent, 
1% cm. by 2% em. by 1 cm., and is 
cut in a rhombic-cleavage pattern 
(this certain quartz is used to make 
Swiss lapis). 

Orthoclase is represented by a typ- 
ical cabochon of tan and cream-col- 
ored material, fibrous appearing in- 
ternally; it measures 2% cm. by 3% 
em. by 1 cm. Silicified coral is a pol- 
ished slab of pink, 2 cm., by 3 em. by 
2 cm. in size. 

The author has many specimens in 
his keeping for future cutting and 
polishing, such as red hematite in 
quartz, to be polished as a section; 
brown, white and colorless quartz, 
which will give the appearance of a 
mocha stone when cut; white, almost 
colorless quartz, with a spot of red 
on a side, should polish into a “blood- 
spot” gem; a slab of vari-colored 
quartzite, very crystalline and fine- 
grained.— With Permission of the Lon- 
lon Gemmologist. 


shingle knives, historical documents 
—relics reminiscent of pioneer days 
of this German settlement. 


* * 8 


During the summer of 1934 the 
collection of Indian relics at the P.-P. 
H. S. Museum at Canyon was greatly 
enhanced by the donation of a huge 
collection of artifacts by Miss Susan 
J. Allen of Haverford, Pennsylvania. 
The donation consisted of over 500 
articles including belts and _ head- 
dresses of beadwork; rings, bracelets, 
pins, buckles, etc., of silver; numerous 
baskets, and even toys. The gift was 
the result of correspondence between 
Floyd V. Studer, Amarillo archaeol- 
ogist, and Miss Allen and is to be a 
memorial to her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel L. Allen. 


“Go 
Visitor in Museum: Say! Don’t 


start looking at things or we’ll never 
get round!—Public Opinion. 
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Circusiana 
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Circus Disaster in Penobscot Bay 1836 


=> 


By CHARLES BERNARD 


N THE historical records of steam- 

ship disasters on rivers, lakes and 
ocean coast waters of the United 
States, one of the first terrible marine 
wrecks and fire tragedies of steam- 
ship transportation, was never given 
the detailed publicity that usually 
follows such disasters. Within a 
score of years after the “Clermont” 
had puffed up the Hudson river, dem- 
onstrating the use of steam for trans- 
portation of water craft, a company 
backed by English capital, had organ- 
ized and was operating a fleet of com- 
bination freight and passenger boats, 
plying between St. John, New Bruns- 
wick and Portland, Maine. 

The Royal Tar, a side wheel steam- 
ship of about 500 tons burden, was 
one of the new and best equipped 
boats of the company’s 1836 fleet. It 
was the year of heated election cam- 
paigns in which Martin Van Buren 
was elected President. One of the car- 
avans of that early period, engaged 
in exhibiting museum and menagerie 
attractions, had evaded the competi- 
tion of political meetings and party 
rallies in the United States, by mak- 
ing their summer tour in the Canadi- 
an Provinces. The season had been 
completed, plans made for getting 
back to New England states and New 
York for winter engagements. The 
show contracted passage on the Roy- 
al Tar from St. John to Portland, be- 
cause of its facilities for handling 
passengers, animals and equipment 
of the show. The boat was loaded 
ready for departure about the middle 
of October; the crew consisted of 
some twenty sailors, a chief engineer, 
and an assistant. Captain Reed, the 
skipper, was a popular and trusted 
employe of the transportation com- 
pany. 

Two hundred passengers booked for 
the trip, included the members of the 
Burgess & Dexter Museum and Men- 
agerie. There was a mixed cargo of 
freight in addition to the animals and 
paraphernalia owned by the show; 
live stock listed as show property, in- 
cluded the Burgess collection of ser- 
pents and birds; one elephant, six 
horses, two dromedaries, two lionesses, 
one leopard, one Bengal tiger, one 
gnu, a pair of pelicans and other large 
birds. Capt. Reed described the pas- 
sengers and cargo for this trip to 


some New Brunswick friends, as “a 
queer mixture”. Captain Reed was 
one of the envied masters of the East 
Coast. His boat was practically new, 
had cost $40,000 and was not insur- 
ed. Of the two hundred passengers, 
many were of the steerage, including 
numerous children. Some cooked 
their own food in the forward part 
of the ship. The animals of the car- 
avan were stored between the decks. 
The elephant however on account of 
his gigantic size, and objections to 
unexplored quarters, was given a 
place on deck, where he was securely 
chained. This in the course of events 
worked out to the advantage of the 
big pachyderm, but in peril to the 
passengers and members of the crew, 
when self preservation became the 
first law of nature. 


As he steamed out of St. John har- 
bor, Captain Reed felt that he was 
making a new and unique trip, a rec- 
ord in transporting such “a queer 
mixture.” The Burgess and Dexter 
organization included a band of good 
musicians, who on the way down the 
Maine coast played happy strains of 
show music. The animals were 
brought out on the deck for air and 
exercise. Steerage passengers danced 
to the music; those of the cabin en- 
joyed the free shows. The weather, 
for so late in the season was ideal. 
The sun shone brightly on the calm 
waters of the course, and the Royal 
Tar seemed blessed with all that 
makes a captain feel that his duties 
are a life of ease. 


During the night of Monday, Octo- 
ber 23, 1836 the Royal Tar began to 
feel the weight of a stout Northwest 
gale while passing through Fox Is- 
land thoroughfare, approaching the 
Penobscot. Next morning the gale 
had kicked up a nasty sea and was 
still blowing, although it was astern 
and off shore, and Captain Reed did 
not fear it. Well along in the day 
when the chief engineer had gone off 
watch and the machinery was in 
charge of the assistant, that officer 
came running to where Captain Reed 
stood in the pilot house directing 
navigation. The ship was then well 
into the thoroughfare, moving up to- 
ward Channel Rock, a point where 
the channel is not easy to navigate 
with safety. “Captain,” said the as- 
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istant engineer, “I must have water 
for my boilers, which are getting 
dry. I beg you come to anchor at 
once to give me a chance to fill them.” 
Reed looked out the pilot house win- 
dow, realized that with the increasing 
gale, it was a point in the channel 
where it would be difficult to anchor 
with safety for ship, passengers and 
cargo. However, had he taken a close 
look at the assistant engineer, as he 
rested one knee on the step, his grimy 
hand on the brass knob of the pilot 
house door, he might have noted the 
look of fear and treachery in the ex- 
cited man’s face. Had the skipper 
only known it, the truth was being 
evaded. Through carelessness the as- 
sistant had allowed the boilers to run 
dry. When he discovered the threat- 
ening peril of no water in the boilers, 
the metal red-hot and fire breaking 
out over the top of the engine room 
under the planking of the main deck 
amidships, he rushed to the Captain 
in despair, but lacked courage to tell 
the truth. 

Captain Reed, not realizing the 
hopeless condition of control in the 
engine room, thought the assistant 
engineer was unduly excited and said, 
“Try to keep up steam until eight 
bells; by that time we ought to have 
a more quiet sea and less air; ean 
you speed her up a little?” “Impos- 
sible” cried the trembling engineer, 
“we must not delay one instant. You 
must drop anchor at once or we shall 
be blown up!” The skipper smiled 
at the vehemence of the man, think- 
ing him too much filled with the pride 
of his duties. However, he steered 
the Royal Tar for a favorable point 
for anchorage, not far from Isle au 
Haut. It was about four bells in the 
second afternoon watch, and he was 
preparing to let go the mudhook, be- 
fore he had given the order. There 
were cries of alarm in the waist of 
the ship. A seaman came running 
forward crying “Fire”. © Instantly 
the ship was in a state of wild con- 
fusion. “Man the boats quick” cried 
the captain to his crew. They started 
to obey orders, when it was discovered 
that one of the two life boats carried 
by the Royal Tar was missing, and 
looking toward shore, people on board 
saw the assistant engineer, several 
passengers, and a few traitorous 
members of the crew, in the missing 
boat pulling for shore with all possi- 
ble haste. 

The skipper and his mates rushed 
aft the engine-room hatch. A cloud 
of smoke almost stifled them as it 
rose out from the bowels of the ship; 
the officers dashed below, awakened 
the sleeping chief engineer who rush- 
ed into the engine-room found the 
boilers empty and red hot. To turn 
water into those dry boilers would 
cause instant explosion; flames were 
breaking out overhead the boilers un- 
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der the main deck. Leaving some 
men to fight the fire, Captain Reed 
flew forward and with the remaining 
men of his crew, got up the anchor 
and set the jib and main sail. He 
put the helm over and headed the 
Royal Tar for shore. He knew his 
only hope of saving the passengers 
was in beaching the ship quick as 
possible, but fate seemed to be work- 
ing against him. Pandemonium had 
seized the passengers. The mates and 
members of the crew were unable to 
control or get from them any help- 
ful assistance in carrying out instruc- 
tions. All except Captain Reed seem- 
ed to have lost their heads or turned 
cowards. Before the ship had gained 
any headway under the sails, a giant 
tongue of flame leaped up from the 
hold and licked the main canvas off 
the mast clean. The ships head swung 
toward the sea. Reed in despair, or- 
dered the jib cut down in an effort to 
bring her around again, but by this 
time he realized the ship was doomed. 

Leaving the helm in charge of a 
trusty quartermaster, he alone got the 
solitary life-boat off the deck, pushed 
it from the side of the ship and cried 
to the passengers, as he pointed to 
the boat, “Jump, jump for your 
lives!” As fast as the people leaped 
into the sea, Reed fetched them along- 
side the boat with his oar; quickly 
loaded to capacity, he started them 
for shore off Isle au Haut, not far 
away. While this was going on, the 
mate and a few men were making a 
raft of some stray timbers for taking 
others ashore. 

Meanwhile, the smoke, spreading 
flames, and cries of passengers, had 
crazed the caged and chained animals 
and horses; they began to break loose 
and seek to escape from the fire which 
was rapidly spreading between the 
decks. Fortunately the wild and dan- 
gerous beasts lost their ferocity from 
fear, were caught in the fire below, 
or reached the deck, leaped overboard 
and were drowned. The flames and 
smoke were seen in Belfast and Cas- 
tin. From the latter port, a revenue 
cutter put out to the rescue. She had 
but one boat and when nearing the 
burning ship it was swamped when 
put over the side and was helpless. 

In the frantic struggle to escape 
the flames and seek safety in the life- 
boat, or by swimming to shore, some 
of the passengers drowned after leap- 
ing from the deck. Others waited 
the lowering of timbers for the make- 
shift raft being lashed together by the 
mate and helpers. The raft ready 
for its load of humans, was close 
alongside the burning vessel. The 
elephant had broken away from his 
deck fastenings, roaming up and down 
the deck in great terror,—driven by 
the flames to the side directly above 
the raft, he saw it below him, and 
doubtless thinking it there for his 
benefit, jumped from the deck, Jand- 
ing directly on the raft, crushed it to 
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fragments, killing two men. Thus 
precipitated into deep water, the ter- 
rified elephant swam like a duck from 
the menacing smoke and fire. Final- 
ly he reached the shore of Brice’s Is- 
land, and clambered on land near the 
home of the owner. 


The steamer “Bangor”, Captain 
Samuel Horner, headed for Bangor, 
Maine, came up as the fire was rag- 
ing, just in time to take off the re- 
maining passengers and men of the 
crew, who were clinging to the burn- 
ing steamer with a last faint hope 
that help would reach them from 
shore. The passing steamer took 
many of the survivors to Bangor, 
where they were cared for until the 
Royal Tar owners sent a steamer to 
take them to their destinations. At 
Isle au Haut, Captain Reed and those 
he had helped reach shore with the 
life-boat were given all available 
comforts by the hospitable Islanders. 
The roll call made there and at Ban- 
gor, showed many were missing. Of 
cabin passengers S. Miller, J. Price, 
A. Curtis and J. Ryon were lost. Of 
the steerage passengers, Mary Dar- 
ragh, Sarah Smith, Matty Smith and 
child, Mary Hogan, Peggy Cochrane, 
Mart Caton, Charles Curtain, Mary 
Curtain and child, Nicholas Premba, 
Thos. Mahony, Dennis O’Brien, John 
and Eliza Hogan, a small boy, and a 
woman not named, were the list of 
unfortunate among the passengers 
who were either burned or drowned. 
To this was added nine members of 
the crew of which no trace could be 
found. The Royal Tar was a total 
loss. She sank on the night of Octo- 
ber 24, 1836. There the bones still 
rest, covered with the slime of 96 
years. 

The property loss of vessel and car- 
go was appraised at $200,000, also 
money carried by show owners and 
passengers to the amount of $50,000 
was lost in the burned steamship. 
Burgess and Dexter, owners of the 
museum and menagerie, had been 
successfully touring New England 
and Eastern Canada for a number of 
years. Early in that same year they 
had been seen passing the little town 
of Sweden, Maine, as related by an 
elderly lady after the news of the dis- 
aster spread. Files of the Brockville 
Recorder, one of the oldest newspa- 
pers published in Ontario, shows that 
Burgess and Dexter’s Menagerie was 
exhibited in Brockville, May 31, 1882, 
and that one elephant, two lionesses, 
one Bengal tiger, and almost the iden- 
tical list on the burned Royal Tar had 
been exhibited during the intervening 
years. The accumulation of these two 
thrifty showmen from several years 
trouping, was wiped out of existence 
in an unfortunate hour, with all the 
paraphernalia, personal belongings 
and money, and all the band instru- 


ments. 
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All this loss of lives, destruction of 
valuable property, suffering of the 
innocent victims, and putting of peo- 
ple out of business, with no available 
resources to begin anew, was caused 
by the careless negligence of the man 
acting in the important position of as- 
sistant to the chief engineer, and up- 
on whom rested the responsibility for 
the lives of two hundred passengers, 
many animals, and his associates of 
the ship’s crew. His lack of vigilance 
is a lesson in moral obligations wor- 
thy of deep thought. 

The enforced swim to Brice’s Is- 
land, the landing on a farmer’s field 
and the amazed farmer, as well as his 
later claim of ownership, were all of 
little concern to the big elephant. It 
was hay and plenty of it that was 
his subject of solution. The farmer 
had acquired a valuable addition to 
his property, but regardless of it 
having come as a “stray”, his wits 
were at an end on the subject of what 
to feed or how to use the animal. The 
elephant did not argue or hesitate. 
Food must be found forthwith and he 
went his way in search of something 
to satisfy that craving hunger. Across 
other Maine farms, through woods, 
along roads a roaming wanderer. All 
trace of him was lost by those inter- 
ested. 

Some time later, (so it was report- 
ed but never confirmed,) a stray ele- 
phant destroying property in his 
path, was shot and killed near some 
small town in New Hampshire. It 
was skinned, mounted, and is said to 
be a valued exhibit in a Boston His- 
torical Museum. 


“oor 
Wreaths in Shadow Box Frames 


(Continued from page 12) 


than this, idleness, and want of pur- 
pose make thousands of lives unhap- 
py, as well as unhealthy.” To which 
that editor tacked on this somewhat 
strange thought, “Even having a hob- 
by is better than living an entirely 
useless life.” 


Our family is strong for hobbies. 
In addition to my wreaths in shadow 
boxés I have scrapbooks on every 
conceivable subject in which woman- 
kind is interested. My husband makes 
fireworks for our own pleasure on the 
Fourth of July. There are beauti- 
ful bombs and set pieces in his reper- 
toire. My son is a geologist.. His 
hobbies are collecting fossils, miner- 
als and stamps. Daughter-in-law has 
an interesting collection of crystals. 
So we all have something to interest 
us, as many of those reading this do 

» likewise. 
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Edward Bok Was the Inspiration 


By WALDO C. MOORE 


UTOGRAPH collecting has been 

a subject of great interest for 
the last three centuries, and is fast 
becoming more popular as_ time 
passes. The value of an autograph, 
usually varies with the fame of the 
person, and the demand for that par- 
ticular signature. From a study and 
comparison of present-day figures 
furnished by auction houses and 
prices realized in the past it may be 
seen that autograph collecting might 
well be an interesting and profitable 
business, 

Being very much limited in funds 
some years ago the writer mailed sev- 
eral letters, each containing a request 
for the autograph of the addressee. 
They were greatly the result of an 
enthusiastic study of the Amerizaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok. Mr. Bok was an 
energetic collector of autographs. Due 
largely to that wonderful account of 
his experiences with this hobby not 
a few owe their interests in the col- 
lecting of autographs. 


To be sure as was to be expected 


some of the requests for autographs 
were never answered. With unusual 
grace the great and lesser lights of 
the nation have responded. In addi- 
tion to complying with the requests 
some have been so kind as to write 
most interesting letters. A notable 
few among those are Lyman Abbott, 
Jane Addams, Lord Allenby, August 
Belmont, George W. Carver, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Hiram W. Johnson, Edgar A. 


Guest, Sinclair Lewis, Robert T. Lin- 
coln, Hudson Maxim, Pres. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt, Eli- 
hu Root, Reed Smoot, Oscar W. Un- 
derwood, John Wanamaker, Harold 
Bell Wright. 

In the writer’s collection are many 
old cancelled bank checks. Notable 
among these are General G. T. Beau- 
regarde, W. J. Bryan, Ellis Parker 
Butler, Arthur Capper, Jay Cooke 
(Civil War financier), J. Fenimore 
Cooper, Warren G. Harding, Presi- 
dent Andrew Jackson, Daniel Web- 
ster, Noah Webster and several Ohio 
governors. 

I have other autographs of more 
than passing interest, a few of which 
are: E. C. Sharp, who signs his name 
in music; Fanny Crosby, blind hymn 
writer; several presidents; actors and 
actresses; statesmen; Maxfield Par- 
rish; P. T. Barnum; Horace Greeley; 
Alice Cary; Mary Pickford and 
Douglas Fairbanks, and other out- 
standing men and women in all walks 
of life. 

My collection of famous women in- 
cludes the signatures of Mary Aus- 
tin, authoress; Peggy Wood, Silver 
star; Ida M. Tarbell, historian; Dor- 
othy Dix, writer; Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin, novelist; Julia Marlowe Sothern, 
actress; Elsie Janis, actress; Annie 
Oakley, famous world shot with Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West Show; Maud 
Ballington Booth, reformer, and many 
others. 
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Upon Old Pages 


eas 


By BESSIE F. BELL 


Or? treasures bring the romantic 
past to life, and that is doubt- 
less why we love them. But of all 
old, beautiful, romantic things dear 
to the hearts of us lovers of the past, 
few are so expressive of the thought 
and temperament of their generation 
as the verses written so carefully in 
the pages of old autograph albums. 
A sizeable little volume about eight 
inches square, with pages of various 
colored papers is entirely filled with 


verses, proving that its original 
owner was popular, 

The expressions of friendship are 
written in that incredibly even, fine, 
flowing script of a past generation 
that regarded penmanship as an art 
worth proud display. 

Not ali the entries in this book are 
dated but the ones that are carry the 
heading of a Connecticut town and 


the dates from 1856 to 1858. 





OLD ENGLISH and French Parchment 
Documents from one to three hundred 
years old from $5.00 up.—Darvill, 54 Mc- 
Allister, San Francisco, Calif. n12825 


se 
Neigh 


That virtue was valuable, and life 
not apt to be all roses, is aptly and 
charmingly expressed in these lines, 
dated November 4, 1856: 


Deut Rhena 
iow thy life be blest 

with friendship, love and happiness. 
May all thy chosen friends prove true 
To cheer thee all life’s journey through. 
’Twer vain to wish thee lasting bliss 
In such a fickle world as this, 
But may the winds of fortune blow 
Gently around thy path below. 
ay joy and health with thee abide, 

virtue ever be thy guide; 
Ral gion be thy chosen friend 
Thy steadfast shield until the end. 


A piquant little verse, undated, would 
act as a reminder that active effort 
is needed to maintain friendship: 
Remember me when this you see 

For a friend I am and a friend I'll be 
But give to frierdship friendship’s due. 
Remember me and I will you. 

The reference to electricity in this 
one is interesting. The 1850’s were 
discovering a little of its wonders in 
telegraph and wireless. 

There are ten thousand tones and signs 

We hear and see but none defines, 

Involuntary sparks of thought 

Which strikes from out the heart o’er 
wrought. 

And from a strange intelligence 

Alike mysterious and intense; 

Which link the burning chain that binds 

Without their will, young hearts and 
minds, 

Conveying as the electric wire 

We know not how, the absorbing fire. 

And this under date of February 
20, 1858, is short, but rather typical 
of the flowery expression of the time. 
When time a shadowing veil has cast 
O’er many a year flown fast away, 

And the memory of the past 

Sweetens the bitter of today,— 

Is there not a thought and sorrow healing? 
Which can awhile your grief suspend? 
Yes, there’s a sweet and holy feeling, 
This the remembrance of a friend. 

Life in the 1850’s (if one may 
judge by the sober tone of the quaint 
expressions of sentiment recorded in 
these old pages) was indeed a serious 
proposition. 

There came forth one day last 
spring from an old trunk, an auto- 
graph album, gay in blue plush covers 
with dates of a later generation, those 
of the 1890’s. Among the messages 
written for the benefit of posterity 





AUTOGRAPHS OF FAMOUS PEOPLE 
Collections and single pieces, Documents, 
correspondences, Diaries, Journals want- 
ed for cash.—American “Autograph Shop, 
Ridley Park, Pa, 12252 


SPECIAL—Documents Signed by Presi- 
dent McKinley, 85c; President Hayes, 
$1.75; J. Pierpont Morgan, 85c; August 
Belmont, 85c; President Buchanan, ADS, 
$3.00. McKinley documents are broken 
bonds. Satisfaction guaranteed.—Reliable 
Stamp Co., 1608 Summit St., Columbus, 
Ohio. ja3234 
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in these pages was this astonishing 
statement: “May the angles ‘twine 
wreaths of immorality around thee!” 
Proving beyond a doubt that in 1891 
spelling was a minor consideration, 
the sentiment was everything. The 
difference between the intended angel 
and the written angel being but 
slight. And immortality it seems some- 
times rests on a single “t.” 


“Yours ’till hairpins get seasick 
riding on permanent waves!” That 
flippant remark was placed in a 1934 
autogranh album, along with many 
others equally brief and pointed. 


If the pencilled scrawl] survives that 
long, will someone in 1984 dig it out 
of some abandoned corner, examine it 
with care and probably delight, and 
say, “How quaint?” 


“eer 


To Be Had for Asking 


Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey will send an autograph for the 
asking. All the collector needs to do 
is enclose a three cent stamp with his 
request. The governor has it down 
to a science. Seldom does he see the 
requests either. Every now and then 
he signs his signature to several hun- 
dred cards bearing the embossed em- 
blem of the state. These are mailed 
as a matter of routine to persons re- 
questing them and enclosing postage, 
at abut the rate of twelve per day. 
Some want, it seems, not only the 
Chief Executive’s signature, but also 
a copy of the executive seal. embossed 
in gold and bedecked with a pink 
ribbon. In requests of this kind the 
governor’s chief clerk hands the re- 
quest to an assistant with the request, 
“Give this fellow the works.” 


"206" 


Personal Experiences 
© 


Robert Whittemore of New York 
City, has had some recent experiences 
contacting royalty and other celebri- 
ties that he relates as follows: 

“For some time I’ve been reading 
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about other collector’s success in ob- 
taining signatures of royalty, so I de- 
cided to give it a try anyway. The 
first one I wrote to was Ex-Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Well, I never heard from 
him. Then I wrote his son, the ex- 
Crown Prince Frederick Wilhelm, and 
to my great surprise and pleasure, he 
forwarded me a card signed by him- 
self accompanied by a letter in Ger- 
man from his secretary. However, I 
became unlucky again, for my request 
to Crown Prince Leopold of Belgium, 
was answered by a courteous refusal 
from his secretary. When the Earl 
of Athlone was here last spring I 
wrote him, and he kindly signed the 
card I had sent him. (He is the 
brother of Queen Mary of England.) 
My biggest haul I believe is a lovely 
autographed photo of Queen Marie of 
Roumania, which I received recently. 
As a whole, it isn’t very successful, 
for letters to the Crown Prince of 
Sweden, the ex-King of Spain, and 
the Crown Princess of the Nether- 
lands have remained unanswered. 


Some new autographs, of which I 
am very proud, that I’ve received re- 
cently include: President Masaryk f 
Czechslovakia; President Maseicki of 
Poland; President Svinhufard of Fin- 
land; Prime Minister Bennet of Can- 
ada; Prime Minister Forbes of New 
Zealand; Marshal Henrie Petain of 
France; David Lloyd George of Great 
Britain, Rudyard Kipling; Sir Phillip 
Gibbs; Josef Hoffman; Mischa EI- 
man; Serge Rachmanninoff; Madame 
Schumann-Heink; Dr. Hugo Eckener; 
Alois Lang (Christ in “Passion 
Play”); Arthur Pryor; Carl Sand- 
burg and Winston Churchill. 


Recently I received refusals from 
both Rome and Berlin. I had re- 
quested signatures of Premier Musso- 
lini and Chancellor Hitler. I shall 
get them yet.” 


“G6 


Twenty-six autograph letters of 
Florence Nightingale, referring to 
her life in the Crimea and other sub- 
jects, were sold recently in London 
for $675. 








46 Green Street 


Wm. B. Allison, L.S., 1p., 4to_$1.00 
Simon Cameron, A.L.S., Ip., 


8vo ced 2.50 
Salmon P. Chase, L.S., 1Ip., 4to 1.00 
David Davis, signature only_. 2.00 
Hannibal Hamlin, A.L.S., Ip., 











Autograph Letters Bought and Sold 
Forest H. Sweet 


SPECIALS FOR LINCOLN COLLECTORS 


Battle Creek, Michigan 


William H. Seward, L.S., Ip., 
8vo 

James Shields, A.L.S., 1p., 8vo 3.00 

James Speed, signature only. 2.50 

Lyman Trumbull, signature 
only 

Edwin M. Stanton, signature 
only 2 





1.00 
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Between Collectors 
Ce 


Apparently conversation never lags 
between collectors. There is always 
something of mutual interest to dis- 
cuss of which the following letter is 
typical: 

Written to Alden Scott Boyer, Chi- 
cago, from H. A. Brand, Cincinnati. 
It follows in part: 

“From now on I am going to look 
for old perfume bottles, and I cer- 
tainly am happy to have had at least 
one of them on hand to send you. 

“T have enjoyed reading all of your 
news letters, and hope I may have 
the privilege of receiving more of 
them. You certainly must have a 
museum in Chicago and Paris to 
house all of your wonderful collec- 
tions. I would like to take a month 
off some time just to look them all 
over. 

“My collections have been varied, 
but I cannot for the life of me tell 
you exactly just where my interest 
centers, except that I have always 
had a failing for small arms, old and 
modern. I have made up so many 
different collections of coins and pa- 
per money and have disposed of 
them, only to start on something new. 
You probably will remember that 
some time ago we had some corre- 
spondence regarding the coins of the 
Island of Malta. At that time I gath- 
ered together quite a number of cop- 
per, silver, and a few gold coins from 
this particular country. I bought out 
a collection from an old retired min- 
ister, living on the outskirts of Louis- 
ville, who had made his collection 
while stationed on that particular is- 
land, and who gave me quite a bit of 
first hand information regarding the 
history of the Knights of Malta. I 
was gathering together all of this ma- 
terial with the idea of placing it in 
book form, when some other chap, I 
forget his name, now made me such 
a good offer that I sold it, and this 
has happened with one collection af- 
ter another that I have formed. 

“During all this experience with 
coins, however, have picked up quite 
a number of false, counterfeit, or 
fake pieces, and luckily I have these 
on hand at the present time because 
I am now asked by the Chairman of 
Program Committee of the Cincinnati 
Numismatic Association to give a talk 
on coins, and I am in a position to 
gather together, with the help of a 
few of my friends, quite a display f 
false, fake, or imitation pieces, and 
also coins, counters and tokens that 
have been made with a design similar 
to that used on the U. S. money. I 
think I can show them a collection 
that they have never seen before, and 
I believe this collection of mine will 
remain intact, because nobody seems 
to want it, and I get quite a kick out 
of picking up these odd pieces.” 

Cordially yours, py a Brand. 
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Finds Corals Instead 
o 


You don’t have to go to the sea 
shore necessarily if you wish to add 
coral to your curio cabinet. Frank 
E. Ellis, archaeologist and collector 
of Maquoketa, Ia., discovered a huge 
specimen of coral while seeking In- 
dian relics in his part of the state. 
It is said to be a magnificent speci- 
men of Silurian coral. 


“eo 


Coral Fossils 
or 

Coral fossils of the Devonian period, 
termed by geologists the Age of 
Fishes, were recently discovered in 
shale deposits near Skaneateles, New 
York, by _ Professor Chauncey B. 
Holmes of Syracuse University. 

“36” 


Odd Curios 
oe 
We’ve had all sorts of strange hob- 

bies brought to the attention of this 
department, but that of R. W. Pal- 
mer, meat packer of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, bids high for uniqueness. He 
collects the surprising things that 
animals swallow. He has, it is said, 
found everything in this. category 
from Indian arrowheads, pennies, 
steel dies to a chain link from the 
stomach of a hog. 

“36” 


Snake Fossils 
r=) 


Fossil collectors, have you any 
snake fossils in your collection? If 
so perhaps you can help the Smith- 
sonian Institution piece together the 
history of snakes. The Institution 
has concluded that monster sea ser- 
pents swam in the sea 60,000,000 
years ago. For a single vertebra of 
the largest fossil snake known from 
North America has just been de- 
posited with the Smithsonian by Dr. 
W. Gardner Lynn, of Johns Hopkins 
University, who picked it up on Bel- 
vedere Beach, Va., in the so-called 
Aquia geologic formation. This was 
a marine formation laid down during 
the Eocene, or “dawn” period. 

It is deduced by Smithsonian offi- 
cials from the piece of fossil found 
that the sea serpent was a monster, 
approximately 25 feet long, and with 
a proportionately thick body. 

Fossils of snakes are rare and 
difficult to interpret. Apparently the 
family came late in the life proces- 
sion, since the very earliest bones yet 
discovered date only from the lower 
cretaceous in Europe—that is, from 
about 120,000,000 years ago. 


A Walking Collector 


- 


Gilbert M. (Happy) Moran left his 
home in Gallup, N. M., recently to 
hike to Holbrook, Arizona, his quest 
being fire department badges. Moran 
buys and quite often swaps for speci- 
mens he wishes. He now has 152 
different insignias all of which were 
collected on walking trips to various 
cities. 

“3o- 
Oddities 
2) 

C.. E. H. Whitlock, New Haven, 
Conn., dealer in antiques and rare 
books writes that the Oddities column 
reminds him of a customer of his, an 
official of one of the large insurance 
companies. For many years this man 
has bought the most mournful of 
deathbed scenes. 

This seems an opportune place to 
speak of a collection which Wm. F. 
Boardman of Blacksburg, Va., writes 
about to this department. Across the 
street from the Mt. Ida Cemetery in, 
Troy, N. Y., is an old double house 
which has its basement paved with 
tombstones. This reminds Mr. Board- 
man of a sign on a cemetery which 
he recently saw while motoring 
through the countryside. “Lots for 
Sale. Everybody welcome.” 


“oo 


A Curious Collection 
ra 


From Berlin comes news of an- 
other curious hobby. Herr Karl Holz, 
apparently prefers socks to stamps, 
books, butterflies and other hobbies. 
He has been pursuing this strange 
hobby of his for thirty years and has 
gathered in that time 3,000 pairs of 
socks. This is no collection of ordi- 
nary socks for there is among others 
a full-length pair that once belonged 
to Charlemagne, and a pair of hand- 
knitted ones dating from 4 A. D. that 
were found in Egypt. This hobby 
has made Herr Holz an authority up- 
on the subject of hosiery, which by 
the way is his profession as well as 
avocation. He said that it was the 
ignorance of hosiery dealers about 
their wares when he was travelling 
in the interests of the hosiery busi- 
ness thirty years ago that set him 
off on this strange hobby. 


“Ee 
“How’s business?” a passer-by 
asked the old scissors grinder. 
“Fine,” he said. “I never saw 


things so dull.”—Montreal Star. 


25 
Hollywood Hobbies 


o 
Paul Muni collects dictionaries as 
a hobby, now having 450 of them in 
all sizes and many languages. 
* a o 
Jean Hersholt is a philatelist. 
* = t 


Bagatellas: Charles Davis, the 
band leader. collects sea shells. 


“eo" 


Usk Japanned Ware 
o 


A small factory that made japan- 
ned ware that rivaled that made at 
Pontypool was established in Usk 
about 1763. This factory was in ex- 
istence until 1860. It is said that 
many of the artists that had worked 
at the Swansea and Nantgarw china 
factories went to work in the Welsh 
factories and decorated the japanned 


wares. 
“oo 


Prince Edward of Wales has a col- 
lection of seabirds’ eggs from St. 
Kilda which is said to be the finest in 
the British empire. 





Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 
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Wanted to Buy: 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price 
12 times for the price of 6. 


Two cents r word 
hoe of 2; 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; r word, 3 
times; 3c ~~ word, 6 times; per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
A classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 





CURIOS, ALL KIND—Relics, weapons, 
anything you collect. Bargain prices. 
Illustrated catalogue free.—Museum Store, 
Northbranch, Kansas. cmy63 


BUTTERFLIES, MOTHS, sale and ex- 
change. — Frederick Lemmer, 39 Park 
Place, Irvington, N. J. 16432 


FINE SHELLS—New lists just out and 
more will be issued this Fall. Many thou- 
sand named kinds. 6c stamps.—Box 1854, 
St. Petersburg, Fila. tfc 


SMALLEST IVORY ELEPHANTS pair 
tn Beans, $1. Coins silver Afganistan, 7, 
$3; Mother of Pearls, Sivaji, $2; “‘Shun- 
right handed means Wealth, $35; 

aintings, $5; Cash with order.— 
, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bom 




















HAVE PHOTOGRAPHS OF 
Old Mills, Bridges, Trees, Meeting 
Houses and other historic places in 
Southeastern Pennsyivania, Mary- 
land, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Can oun definite data with each 
photo. rite for prices and in- 
formation. Twenty prints of cov- 
ered bridges, $1.00, postpaid. nx 


Cc, H. THOMAS 
216 Centre St., Kennett Square, Penna. 
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Here, There and Everywhere 
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By WILSON STRALEY 


—p* F. L. WHITNEY, professor of 
geology of the University of Tex- 
as, reports that institution has se- 
cured a skull of a mammoth, with 
tusks measuring seven feet two 
inches, which was found on the farm 
of Eugene Cross near Yorktown, 
Texas. 

A report from Bergen, Norway, 
states that a farmer near Grytten has 
unearthed a number of weapons used 
by the Viking six or seven centuries 
ago. The find included single and 
double-edged swords, an arrowhead, 
an axe and a shield. 

We glean from a press report that 
reindeer are to be used in transport 
mail in Russia—the route to be estab- 
lished between Yakutska and Tiksi 
Bay on the Arctic Ocean—distance 
900 miles and it will require twenty 
days to make the trip. 

“It was 120 years ago that Daniel 
Boone hunted in the mountains of 
Kentucky, but the powder horn used 
by Peyton Wade Nowlin, one of his 
companions, has been presented to the 
archives of the University of Texas 
library by Nowlin’s grand-daughter, 
Mrs. Lena Dancy Ledbetter, of Aus- 
tin.” The report further states that: 
“the horn is of polished copper” and 
the engraving thereon “depicts two 
horsemen blowing their hunting 
bugles. Around the head of a Cana- 
dian deer are seven four-pointed 
stars. Significance of the four-points 
is not known. Acorns and nuts, typ- 
ical of those found along Texas water 
courses, complete the decorations on 
the horn.” 

Some 84 or 85 years, William Walk- 
er, an American soldier of fortune 
made himself president of Nicaragua, 
but was later executed in Trujillo, 
Spanish Honduras. Now comes a re- 
port—Mr. Gregory Mason, archaeolo- 
gist of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, while filming old Maya scenes 
in Honduras, found a pistol supposed 
to have been the property of Walker. 
Mr. Mason, the report further states, 
will present the relic to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York. 


According to the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star: “Austria has chosen a surpris- 
ing manner of honoring architects in 
that country who have achieved dis- 
tinction. A new series of stamps is 
to be issued for them, presumably 
bearing their pictures.” 

We have heard much complaint 
from business anent the large size of 
the Parks issue of stamps. Of course 


there is much reason and justice in 
their contentions, but it has ever been 
thus. We recall an illustrated joke 
that appeared in the Chicago Satur- 
day Blade at the time when the Co- 
lumbian issue made its appearance 
—said picture showed a lad bent un- 
der the weight of a pack of blanket- 
like objects, another boy asked him 
what he was carrying on his back, 
and he remarked: “A man sent me 
out for a dozen Columbian postage 
stamps.” The Christmas stamp issued 
by Canada in 1898, says Fred Mel- 
ville in his A. B. C. of Stamp Collect- 
ing, met with opposition and some 
business folks said it was “too large 
to lick and too small for wall paper.” 

Excavation in an ancient peat 
swamp near Nijui-Tagil, U.S.S.R., 
have shown that “primitive” man in 
the Ural district was not so primi- 
tive after all, in the opinion of Prof. 
D. N. Edding, head of the soviet 
archaeological expedition. Among 
other articles found by the expedition 
were wooden idols of man, various 
utensils decorated with carved images 
of elks, their backs scooped out to 
serve as bowls. These indicated that 
“primitive” man in this region had at- 
tained a rather high degree of artistic 
skill. 

It is thought that the voleano whose 
extinct crater now holds Crater Lake 
may been destroyed 15,000 or 20,000 
years ago. 

Twenty-four cases of reptiles, vam- 
pire and other bats, toads, frogs, ta- 
rantulas, centipedes and land crabs 
are the “haul” brought from Trini- 
dad by Raymond L. Ditmars of the 
New York Zoological Society. 

That there were camels in Egypt 
as far back as the Old Kingdom, over 
1,600 years before Christ, is shown 
by camel’s hair cord of that time. 


The oldest of the Japanese Noh 
theaters was built late in the six- 
teenth century in Kyoto and now is 
under the care of the Japanese gov- 
ernment. 

According to a _ recent writer: 
“Some scientists believe that in the 
very remote past man must have had 
a mane on his neck not unlike that 
of the baboon and ever since has worn 
something around the neck. Essen- 
tially masculine and associated with 
power, the collar has been worn by 
knights as a badge and in metallic 
form by kings at coronations.” 


In the Constantinople Museum is 
an- inscription taken from Herod’s 
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temple in Jerusalem marking the lim- 
it beyond which gentiles were not 
permitted to pass. 

A Lyons, Kansas, man suggests 
that those scenic postage stamps bear- 
ing the picture of “Old Faithful” be 
reserved for Father’s day, says Paul 
Jones in the News. 

A story in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Star says: “A woman of considerable 
size attended the auction of furniture 
at the R. A. Long home and watched 
some of the pieces of statuary being 
carried about by four men. E. M. C., 
a featherweight, who was there, too, 
heard the woman remark: “I wouldn’t 
care for anything in my home that I 
couldn’t personally lift off the floor.” 

Remember the old saying, Nothing 
new under the sun. Well, the latest 
equipment of the modern fisherman, 
the forked landing net, is now found 
to have been an old Egyptian idea, 
later lost and forgotten.” 


“New Jersey police picked up a man 
in tatters but with $10,000 in old-style 
bills in his pocket. Perhaps the man 
was holding his savings against bad 
times.” 3 


The task of unearthing the Athen- 
ian market place, begun in 1931, is 
now half completed, says Dr. Leslie 
Shear, the field director. 

Formal establishment of the Mary 
Jane Lockwood Memorial library at 
the University of Missouri hospital, 
Columbia, Mo., founded in honor of 
the mother of Mrs. Walter Williams, 
wife of the university president, took 
place recently. The library will be 
filled with 400 books selected especial- 
ly to amuse and interest patients at 
the hospital. 


Despite the handicap of blindness 
in both eyes, Alice Adkins Johnson, 
wife of Professor Douglas Johnson of 
Columbia university, has recorded her 
impressions of extensive travels with 
her husband in both hemispheres. She 
has followed many wet and slippery 
mountain trails with her hand on her 
husband’s knapsack for a guide. 

A violinist was very much disap- 
pointed with the account of his re- 
cital printed in the paper of a small 
town. 

“I told you three times,’ com- 
plained the musician to the owner of 
the paper, “that the instrument I 
used was a genuine Stradivarius, and 
in this story there was not a word 
about it, not a word.” 

“That is as it should be,” said the 
other. “When the Stradivarius Com- 
pany advertises their fiddles in my 
paper, under ten cents a line, you 
can come around and tell me about 
it.’—Exchange. 
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Jottings of the Month 
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EGINNING February 8, and con- 
tinuing throughout the year, the 
Boy Scouts of America will celebrate 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary. A 
report from Scout headquarters says 
the Postoffice Department has definite- 
ly decided to issue a Boy Scout 
commemorative stamp. The high point 
of the Scout celebration will be the 
Scout Jamboree which will be held in 
Washington, D. C., from August 21 
to 381. Approximately 30,000 to 
50,000 Scouts are expected to dyscend 
upon the Capitol City at that time. 


a 


Another radio stamp broadcast that 
is apparently proving popular is one 
given by William C. Kennett, Jr., 
from station WDAE from Tampa, 
Fla., on Monday evenings from 10:00 
to 10:15. 

So 


Whiteface Mountain, New York 
State, will be photographed and put 
on a postage stamp if Postmaster 
General Farley approves a request of 
the Essex County Branch of the 
American Legion. A new highway 
to the top of the mountain is to be 
opened some time this year, and it is 
intended to dedicate the highway as 
a memorial to New York’s World 
War veterans. 

eo 


Three bandits posing as customers 
entered the jewelry store of William 
Blackwell, 70, prominent San Fran- 
cisco stamp collector and jeweler re- 
cently, and escaped with a valuable 
collection after beating Mr. Black- 
well into unconsciousness. They rifled 
the safe where the stamps were kept 
and took in addition a small amount 
of jewelry. 

& 


Winter snows remind that there is 
a dog sled postal service in the 
United States. Contracts were re- 
cently let near Rangeley, Maine, en- 
abling dog sled postal service to be 
carried on in snow-bound regions in 
that vicinity. Fred Fowler will have 
charge of the route between Oquossoc 
and Kennebago, while William Myers 
will manage the route between Bemis 


and Upper Dam. There will be three 
trips each week. 
o 


Life’s little human interest stories 
are enriched by another. On July 3, 
1983, W. C. Jackson, Jr., of “Dallas, 
Texas, stood on the deck of a ship 
several days out of Quebec and tossed 
a bottle overboard containing his card 
and this request, “Communicate with 
me in Texas.” Recently the card was 
returned in a letter from Fenley 
Stark of Cornwall, England. Stark 
asked Jackson to send “some used 
United States stamps for the kiddies’ 
album.” 

o 


Washington, D. C., is a Utopia for 
small boy stamp collectors, states a 
recent release from the United Press. 
They make the rounds of all embas- 
sies and legations, ring each bell and 
say: “Hey, mister, got any stamps to- 
day?” 

They seldom leave without an en- 
velope or two to which are affixed the 
strange and romantic postage stamps 
of the world’s major nations. 


@ 


A letter with a single copy of the 
T. A. Hampton local stamp of Phila- 
delphia was sold in New York City 
recently for $500. This stamp was 
first used about 1847. At that time 
local mail delivery agencies competed 
with the Government, and Hampton 
was one. 

o 


A columnist from Washington to 
the Chicago Daily News gives another 
interesting sidelight on the president’s 
stamp hobby. 

“The White House billiard table 
has been put in storage in the gov- 
ernment warehouse. Some day an- 
other President may want to take 
down a cue, but Mr. Roosevelt does 
not care for billiards. In fact his 
sole amusement in the bosom of his 
family is in arranging his great col- 
lection of stamps. He doesn’t even 
play bridge. 

“The removal of the billiard table 
recalls the ruction caused by the in- 


troduction of the first one by Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams. There was 
so much criticism of it in Congress 
and the newspapers, that the Presi- 
dent in a huff, dug down and paid for 
it out of his own pocket. The present 
billiard table is a relic of the Wilson 
administration. Harding used it, but 
Hoover never played. Coolidge used 


the table for ‘putting things on’. 
So 


The Playground and Recreation 
Department of Los Angeles, is an- 
other organization to report increased 
interest in stamp collecting. Dr. J. 
H. Gravel in charge of the philatelic 
groups reported recently that com- 
munity centers for study has in- 
creased from nine in 1933 to twenty- 
seven in 1934, 

Among unusual collections recent- 
ly displayed is one owned by H. C. 
Fromann, a member of the Southwest 
Stamp Society. Fromann’s collection 
which is considered one of the out- 
standing ones in the United States 
was acquired during more than thir- 
ty-six years pursuit of the hobby. It 
is comprised of sample stamps sent 
by one government to another when- 
ever new postage is issued. 


od 


Collecting postage stamps in one 
color only is the educational hobby 
of Miss Fay Jordan, New York so- 
cialite, says a recent report. She col- 
lects only purple stamps. 


“GE 


New Catalog 
o 


The Fordham Stamp Company, 
1480 Broadway, New York, has just 
released its wholesale Catalog No. 2, 
1934-35, which is sent upon request 
to dealers. It is a 74 page edition, 
illustrated throughout with the 
stamps and stamp collecting supplies 
which it lists. 


kt hd 
The picture of George Washington 
has appeared on U. S. stamps more 
times than the portrait of any other 
man. 
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ITH the beginning of 1935 most 
of us hope for much brighter 
prospects for all branches of busi- 
ness. In this country stamp-dealers 
are divided on the question of whether 
or not business is better now than a 
year or two years ago. The leading 
dealers abroad are practically unani- 
mous in their decision that stamp 
business is better than in the last 
five years. 
Oo 
The new year will probably break 
all existing records for stamp issu- 
ance in the United States. The Bu- 
reau plans to issue, besides the pro- 
posed Presidential Set of some twen- 
ty-three varieties, stamps honoring 


Connecticut’s Tercentenary, the Boy 
Scouts of America, and several other 
noteworthy subjects. 

oO 


Canadian Precancels have finally 
been listed in a new comprehensive 
catalogue. Collectors interested in the 
precancels of Canada have felt the 
need for such a listing for some time. 
The book is unusually well edited by 
friend Andoine Lamoghe. 

Oo 


U. S. stamps are now in great de- 
mand in London, Paris and Vienna. 
Prices would doubtlessly astonish 
many collectors in this country. Espe- 
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cially in demand are: All of the sou- 
venir sheets, and Park Stamps; the 
current $5 denomination; the Lexing- 
ton-Concord and Walloon Sets; and 
all issues before the Panama-Pacific 
stamps. Believe-it-or-not, the supply 
of the Imperforate Souvenir sheets 
cannot meet the British or French de- 
mand. The Philatelic Agency in Wash- 
ington is now selling more than 25 per 
cent of daily orders to foreign buyers. 
Since the recent announcement of the 
proposed Presidential Set, the present 
current issue of regular stamps is 
being sought after abroad. 
Oo 
Auctions during the new year 
promise to be the high-lights of the 
present season. Harmer, in London, 
will auction off the greater portion 
of the Hind collection in four sales. 
The Southern European Countries 
will be sold in January; the special- 
ized collection of Spain and colonies 
(originally assembled by Ferrari) 
will be sold in March; Asia and 
Africa will be sold jointly during 
May; and during June the specialized 
collection of Hawaii (considered the 
most complete collection of any yet 
assembled) together with South and 
Central America will be sold piece- 
meal. Don Dickason in Wooster, Ohio 
will complete the sale of Airpost Mem- 
orabilia belonging to Rugh, through 
sales held once a month. During the 
early months of the year there will be 
several exceptionally fine “classics” 
offered through the auction mart. 
Oo 
New stamp forgeries have come to 
light, and I believe they are worthy 
of mention here. It is generally known 
that much of the counterfeit money 
now in circulation, originated in Cuba. 
It seems that this field was not broad 
enough for those engaged in the gen- 
tle art of forging, and now numerous 
new stamp counterfeits are being 
manufactured on that island. The 
most important of the new forgeries 
are replicas of the Dominican Republic 
Set No. 111 to 119. This set has been 
forged since its first existence back 
in 1900, but the new items, originat- 
ing in Cuba, are so clever and dupli- 
cate of the original set, that they are 
reported to have even fooled the Dom- 
inician post office. The best way to de- 
tect such forgeries is by comparison 
with the original stamp: The forged 
stamp has a rather “rubbed,” unfin- 
ished appearance; there is only one 
“r” in “Correos” in the extreme left 
panel, reading up; and the 10c, 20c, 
50c and 1p denomination are perfo- 
rated 12 horizontally, instead of the 
customary 12. 
oO 
Other forgeries from Cuba are 
new forgeries of the F. A. M. Route 
Four covers, of the September 15, 
1928 short-notice flight. The new 
counterfeits are similar to the one 
described. in the Standard Catalogue, 
but more fool-proof than the earlier 
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forgery. Space does not permit a 
complete description of this new cover. 
Oo 

Grosset & Dunlap, publishers, have 
recently pfinted several new and com- 
pletely different beginners albums. 
Each sells for one dollar and promises 
to be popular with beginning collect- 
ors. I have examined the Worldwide 
Album, and the U. S. Album, and find 
both very satisfactory. The pages are 
printed with descriptive information 
on the left-hand pages of the book, 
while the right-hand side is qua- 
drilled, with title of country at top 
of both pages. No reference is made 
to Scott’s catalogue numbers, of 
course, as that company have their 
numbering system copyrighted. 

Oo 

During October a Polish newspaper 
in Cracow, Poland, conducted a “post- 
al relic” contest, proving there és 
nothing new under the sun. The idea 
was to obtain early specimens of va- 
rious posts as used in the territory 
now included in Poland. One very tn- 
teresting item was a letter dated 
1787, which bore marks suggestive of 
registration. Many other items were 
submitted to the newspaper, by read- 
ers during the contest, and the results 
will form the basis for a Polish Post- 
al Museum. 

G 

There has been much censorship of 
the Bureau by collectors in recent 
months because of the “leakage” of 
uncompleted and unfinished large 
sheets of the Parks Issue. I am list- 
ing here a complete list of all known, 
absolutely authenticated sheets of im- 
perforate and part-perforate Park 
stamps. There have been other “va- 
rieties” reported, but these have not 
been definitely proven genuine at time 
of writing. Other varieties, as ac- 
cepted by leading authorities as gen- 
uine, will be listed in this column. 

2c Imperforate (2 full sheets, 

known, others probable.) 

2c Imperforate Horizontally (One 

sheet known.) 

5¢ Imperforate (One full sheet; 

one % sheet, others not prob- 
able.) 

5c Imperforate Horizontally (One 

sheet known.) 
1a | 

In the early months of 1982 there 
were numerous announcements made 
in Europe relative to a forth-coming 
issue of stamps for Tannou-Touva 
(Northern Mongolia). No definite 
source could be found to state exact- 
ly what this new issue would be. Dur- 
ing the fall months of that year ru- 
mors began to be disseminated im 
London and Paris, before they were 
actually to have been issued. No 
definite news could be obtained until 
the early part of 1934; at that time 
practically all of the leading dealers 
in Europe received large anonymous 
envelopes bearing this set of stamps, 
cancelled in Touva (supposedly). The 
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Soviet Philatelic Bureau answered my 
letter of inquiry to the effect that 
they neither knew, or could supply 
specimens of these stamps. Now, some 
eight months after, this set of stamps 
(?) is appearing on the market in 
Europe. The Russian authorities def- 
initely state that they do not know 
of the ewistence of such a set; yet 
they went through the Russian post 
office at Tannou-Touva. The stamps 
are now selling in Vienna at about 
$2.50 (U. S. money), while in Paris, 
a dealer offers them as “Semi-Offi- 
cials” at 30c a set. Since the stamps 
would have had to have been printed 
in Russia, to have been legal, it would 
seem that the entire issue is, or was, 
a “counterfeiters’ dream.” The moral 
of the incident would seem to indicate 
that all stamps of Russian origin, are 
not good investments, as any number 
of recent issues have been “cornered,” 
either by private dealers in Europe, 
or by the Soviet Philatelic Association 
in Moscow. 


HOBBIES 


A reader in California queries me 
regarding a stamp in his collection 
which bears a large clock-face as a 
central design, with “Time Posted” 
above this figure, and “Day” and 
“Month” below it, with the address: 
“50 Wm. St.” at the bottom. This 
stamp was issued by one George Hus- 
sey who operated “Husseys Post” for 
the business of carrying letters, in the 
days before our government operated 
a post office. This stamp was affixed 
to all letters sent through Hussey’s 
Agency, and the “Time Posted” was 
indicated by checking the hour on the 
clock-face printed on the stamp. The 
stamp has no philatelic value. 

o 

A reader in Illinois writes me re- 
garding the determination of a ro- 
tary-printed U. S. stamp from a 
stamp printed on a flat press. When 
the stamp is mint, it can easily be 
determined by examing the gum on 
the reverse side. Ridges in the gum 
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will indicate that the stamp was 
printed via rotary methods. If the 
stamp is a used copy, it can only be 
determined by measuring the size of 
the actual printed stamp, not the pa- 
per. A stamp printed on a flat plate 
measures about 18, mm. wide and 
22 mm. high; a stamp printed by a 
rotary press wil: measure 1942-20 
mm. wide and 23 mm. Those are rar 
ther intricate calculations, but can 
easily be determined by use of a 
standard millimeter scale. 
o 


I am always glad to answer any 
queries from readers on any phase of 
philately. I am especially interested 
in the varied and various Specialized 
Philatelic Markets, and am in close 
contact with these at all times. In 
writing please enclose return post- 
age; address me in care of HOBBIES 
Magazine. 
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THE ILLUSTRATION RIDDLE By 


| id new laws that will permit illus- 

trations of U. S. stamps offer a 
legal loophole to counterfeiters, the 
logical solution is to have illustrations 
that leaves our present laws intact. 

A government-issued booklet, illus- 
trating in black and white, every type 
of postage stamp issued since 1847, 
would be the answer. 

Considerably more than a year ago 
I asked Senator Wagner of New York 
to see what could be done toward get- 
ting illustrations of U. S. stamps for 
collectors. The busy Senator was 
more than generous in his time and 
efforts in contacting with the Secret 
Service Division, and also with the 
Post Office Department. 

Tbe following extract from the Di- 
vision’s reply to he Senator is of in- 
terest: 

“* * * The law under which this 
Service functions with regard to 
stamps is Section 150 of the Federal 
penal Code, which forbids the manu- 
fucture, use or possession of any 
plate, stone or other thing intended 
for use in the printing of any obliga- 
tion or security of the United States 
or part thereof. This Section also 
forbids the possession without com- 
petent authority (italics mine) of any 
photograph, print or impression in 
the likeness or similitude of any 
obligation of the U. S. or any part 
thereof. * * * To exempt from the 
provisions of these laws collectors 
and dealers in rare stamps would be 
to make practically impossible the 
suppression of counterfeiting stamps 
because of the thousands of persons 
who would be licensed to have plates 


and make reproductions of stamps. 
For that reason, this Service, when 
called upon objected to the license ap- 
pealed for by philatelists.” 

Now, let’s be fair about this. We 
all know that it is easier to get away 
with murder in this country than it 
is to get away with counterfeiting. 
We know too that the Secret Service 
Agents are up against desperate 
chances every minute of their lives. 
But when they make an arrest, the 
criminals are sent away for 20 to 99 
years. There is no compromise with 
that Section 150 of the Penal Code. 
And in all fairness we cannot blame 
the Chief of those agents for zealous- 
ly guarding the almost-unique statute 
that insures to his division swift and 
final justice to the criminal. Wily 
lawyers do not enter into counter- 
feiters’ trials. When the latter are 
caught, they are put away as they 
should be. If several million collect- 
ors are incidentally deprived of stamp 
illustrations in their philatelic jour- 
nals, it is unfortunate, but we cannot 
blame the Chief of the Secret Service 
for his adamant stand toward keep- 
ing his legal weapons intact. 

And that isn’t the only law on the 
subject. 

There is another “anti-illustration” 
law to be hurdled, namely Section 
2322 of the Postal Laws and Regulu- 
tions. This forbids the reproduction 
of any postage stamp or stamped pa- 
per “except under the authority and 
at the specific direction of the Depart- 
ment.” 

From this point a possible solution 
becomes obvious,—that is, a solution 
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whereby you and I will live to see il- 
lustrations of U. S. stamps outside 


, of a smuggled foreign catalog. 


Here is what has been done about 
it, up to now: 

In November 1933 I approached the 
Secret Service and Mr. Eilenberger 
(Third Assistant Postmaster Gener- 
al) with the following suggestion: 

Through the Government Print- 

ing Office, let the Post Office De- 

partment issue a pamphlet illus- 
trating in black and white the 
various types of postage stamps 

issued since 1847. 

Under this plan:— 

1. The Department’s order for 

such a booklet would constitute 

the “competent authority” re- 
quired for the possession of such 
illustrations, thus complying with 

Sec 150 of the Penal Code. Fur- 

thermore, the preparation of such 

a booklet” - - - under the author- 

ity and at the specific direction 

of the Department” would comply 
with Sec. 2322 of the Postal 

Laws. 

2. Dies and plates would remain 

in government hands. Adequate 

defacement, without destroying 
the philatelic reference value, 
would be possible. 

3. Existing laws—those that con- 

cern the Secret Service, would not 

be affected. 

No reply was received from the 
Secret Service. 

Mr. Eilenberger replied to the ef- 
fect that his department is all for the 
collectors, but, he added, “it seems 
doubtful if the Department could pro- 
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ceed with the issuance of a booklet 
illustrating U. S. postage stamps 
without giving private philatelic pub- 
lishers the same privivlege.” 

Perhaps he is right, but it strikes 
me that the laws we have been dis- 
cussing were passed for the express 
purpose of keeping that right exclu- 
sively in government hands. The gov- 
ernment prints money, and bonds, and 
revenue and postage stamps under 
that law—without giving “private 
publishers” the same right. I’m a lit- 
tle suspicious that the answer was 
more evasive that conclusive. 

Such illustrations for collectors 
would be just as legal in nature as 
the thousands of cardboard and India 
paper proofs of U. S. postage stamps 
which are now reposing in hundreds 
of albums, or avidly purchased across 
the auction block! 

Mr. Eilenberger added however: 
“* * * your idea is a very interesting 
and pertinent one, and we shall be 
glad to look into the matter further. 
Cooperation with the plan will be 
largely dependent upon the attitude 
of the Secret Service.” 

During this general period I dis- 
cussed the idea with editors of most 
of the philatelic magazines. All but 
one of them concurred that it was a 
substantial thought for getting illus- 
trations for the collector. One dis- 
senting editor told me he thought it 
would give the Division a final weapon 
to defeat forever any illustration bills 
that might be introduced in the fu- 
ture. 

I respect this man and his position 
and out of deference to his judgment 
I agreed to let the matter drop for a 
time. The report of the “Illustration 
Committee” at the 1934 A. P. S. said 
rather summarily “composure of the 
differences with the Collectors Club 
of New York * * * (re stamp illus- 
trations) * * * has marked the year 
since the last report * * *, * * * Other 
difficulties arose and the damage done 
has not been entirely repaired. * * * 
The initial impulse which had in- 
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clined many members of Congress to 
favor the proposal has been found to 
have largely exhausted itself. Much 
of the work * * * has to be done all 
over again.” 

Well, for one thing, I’m getting old, 
(but don’t you say it) and I would 
like to see illustrations of U. S. 
stamps before I’m either blind or 
dead. That report was enough to en- 
courage me to take up the matter 
again. 

Through former newspaper connec- 
tions, I had had some contact with 
Louis McHenry Howe, the able Secre- 
tary to the President. I sent him the 
story in brief form. He replied that 
the suggestion was forwarded at the 
direction of the President to both the 
Postmaster General and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In a few days 
a communication came from the Chief 
of the Secret Service. To quote:— 

“* * * you are advised that there 
could be no exception made to the 
issue of any reproduction of stamps 
by the government as all such laws 
are predicated on authority that must 
be had from proper officers of the gov- 
ernment; but I believe that acts for- 
bidden in the statutes should not be 
committed by the government except 
for governmental purposes.” (Italics 
mine). 

Here Fellow Collector is the illus- 
tration situation! 

It is delayed, but not dead by a 
whole lot. Reproduction of stamps, 
as stamps (or pictures of them in a 
booklet?) “is predicated on authority 
that must be had from proper offices 
of the government’—which in this 
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case is probably the Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The question of whether such a 
booklet is a “governmental purpose” 
or not, is very much open. Person- 
ally, I believe it is quite as much a 
governmental purpose, in view of the 
enormous philatelic interest (and 
cash investment in mint U. S.), as, 
for example, an existing booklet on 
some such topic as “The Spinach In- 
dustry of Montana.” 

Further developments and corre- 
spondence are pending. Those of you 
who feel that this method of obtain- 
ing illustrations will hamper ultimate 
legislation, please consider this: The 
sale of “legal liquor in drug stores 
during Prohibition did not hamper the 
ultimate repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment; and by the same token, “legal” 
illustrations under existing laws will 
not necessarily hamper the ultimate 
alteration of these laws. 

One last thought: There is no such 
thing as “bucking” the Secret Serv- 
ice. Let us entertain no illusions 
about it. That great institution of 
the Government is concerned solely 
with prosecuting crime, and not with 
persecuting anybody, least of all, 
peaceful stamp collectors. 

The present problem is to find and 
convince the proper official that this 
proposal is legal under existing laws, 
that such a booklet would serve a gov- 
ernmental purpose, that it would sat- 
isfy millions of collectors, and that it 
would leave the counterfeiter as miser- 
able as ever. 

This is no time to quit. 

Your criticisms and suggestions 
will be appreciated. 


—— => — —- 


The Smallest Stamp Collector in the World 


fo | | 
By RICHARD A. HARDIE 


A VERY unique honor was mine 
when I talked to the smallest 
man on the earth just recently, but 
it seemed more of an honor when I 
learned that he was not only the 
world’s smallest person but also a 
stamp collector. 

Yes sir, Mr. Ripley, believe it or 
not, the realm of philately has made 
many notable claims to having Presi- 
dents, Kings and millionaires on its 
rolls but none so distinctive as hav- 
ing the smallest man alive being a 
follower. What other hobby, big or 
small, can make such a claim? 

Capt. Werner, 21 years old, 28 
inches tall, weighing 19 pounds and 
every inch of him a stamp collector. 
Imagine how minute this man is. Not 
quite as high as my desk and does 
not weigh half as much as the ma- 
chine on which I write these lines. 
Almost unbelieveable but neverthe- 
less true. 


Capt. Werner is a philatelist of 
many years standing, a German citi- 
zen, and a member of the Berlin 
Stamp Club. He is a general col- 
lector, specializing in the stamps of 
his native land, and has several large 
columes full of stamps. Naturally 
the Captain’s profession is in con- 
nection with the stage and exhibi- 
tions. He is a member of the Ritter 
Troupe of midgets. HoBBIEs readers 
may have seen this famous troupe, 
for they appeared in the theater in 
Midget City at the Century of Prog- 
ress since last May. If vou did you 
unknowingly had the honor of see- 
ing the world’s smallest stamp collect- 
or in the person of Capt. Werner. 

Frau Anna Ritter, manager of the 
troupe, who is virtually mother to 
the little folks, as she calls them, was 
largely responsible for Capt. Werner 
being a stamp collector, for it was she 
who encouraged the development of 
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intellectual hobbies among the troupes 
members. Each and every member of 
the company has taken up some in- 
teresting hobby. Of the eight mem- 
bers, however, only Capt. Werner’s 
pursuit is stamp collecting. Each of 
the midgets speak several languages 
fluently, and all are of average and 
above intelligence, Frau Ritter will 
tell you, and also that it is a mistake 
to suppose that midgets must die 
young or that their brain capacity is 
as small as their bodies. All of these 
midgets were born of normal parents 
and they come from all parts of Ger- 
many with the exception of one from 
Poland, and is now the only member 
of the family that is an American citi- 
zen. None, by the way, are in any 
way related but all have adopted Rit- 
ter as a surname. 

Traveling or at home, which is at 
Hohen-Neuendorf, Germany they are 
like one big, happy family. Their life 
in Germany is apart from the rest of 
the world in a midget city where 
there are parks and many other 
amusements such as specially built bi- 
cycles, motorboats, ete., for them to 
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enjoy and where they feel free from 
the gaze of normal sized persons. On 
the stage none of the members sing 
and silence prevails which Frau Rit- 
ter will explain: 


“I took them from their parents 
when they were very young and did 
not train them for an act but studied 
their individual temperaments and 
abilities and helped them develop 
their talents in the things that most 
interested them. I do not think that 
audiences like to hear the shrill voices 
of the little folks that sound like 
childrens. The effect is grotesque, so 
my little folks keep silent. 


As you read this the smallest stamp 
collector in the world is in Europe 
again where he and the rest of his 
troupe will tour all the continents, 
important music halls, and finally re- 
turn home. I have a personal letter 
written to me by Capt. Werner while 
he was in my city which I highly 
treasure, not only because it was 
written by the smallest man alive but 
because it is signed—Capt. Werner, 
smallest stamp collector in the world.” 
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A COVER FROM TIN CAN ISLAND 
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ISS LOIS V. HIGGINS, a Wash- 
ington, D. C., collector, has re- 
ceived an interesting cover from the 
only white man among almost 1,300 
Kanakas now on the Niuafoou Is- 
land, Kingdom of Tonga. This is one 
of the 150 islands forming the Ton- 
gan group, located about 225 miles 
from Samoa. Her Majesty Queen 
Salote Tubou, rules the islands, which 
group is a British protectorate. 
Niuafoou is known to collectors the 
world over as Tin Can Canoe Island, 


because of the method used in re- 
ceiving and dispatching the mail. The 
surf about the island is too rough for 
approach closer than a mile to the 
shore and mail must be packed in tin 
cans and transported in native canoes 
or by native swimmers through shark 
infested waters. In former years the 
natives swam’ to the waiting ship 
with tin ‘cans tied to buoyant sticks. 

This cover was mailel by W. G. 
Quensell, who has been on the island 
for fifteen years. The back of the 
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cover is endorsed as follows: “Orig- 
inal Tin Can Canoe Island Cover, 
W. G. Quensell, T. C. C. M. man, 24, 
7, 1934.” The cover was thrown 
overboard from the steamship Mari- 
posa, and delivered to Quensell, who 
remailed it from the island. 


William M. Stuart 
“oor 
Women’s Activities 
o 


Working the stamp idea into a quilt 
may be a suggestion to the ladies. 
Mrs. Ida A. Lawrence of Hazleton, 
Ia., at the age of 76, has just com- 
pleted a stamp quilt containing 10,- 
006 blocks of regulation stamp size. 
Mrs. Lawrence did the quilting by 
running the needle down and back at 
the corner of each block, then tack- 
ing firmly. 


oe 


The Chicago Woman’s Club has 
moved from 105 North Clark St., to 
the Harding Hotel, 19 North Clark 
St., where more space is available to 
facilitate the increased growth of the 
club. 


* * * 


“A copy of the Luxembourg 1926 
semi-postals brought $5 at a sale,” 
so ran a.recent news release. This 
stamp catalogs at 65c. It happened 
at the benefit sale held by the Wo- 
men’s Philatelic Scciety pf New York 
and, believe it or not, the members 
are ordinarily quite sane. The treas- 
ury was a little low, as treasuries 
frequently are, especially in very 
young societies. So each member ran- 
sacked her stock-books for a donation 
sale. Mrs. Sophie Buser was the very 
witty and competent auctioneer and 
has a way of loosening purse-strings 
like nobody’s business. 





- Whis Envelope was Thrown Overboard 
in @ Tin Oam from the “S. 8. Mariposa” 
off Nivafou or “Tin Can Island” in the 
Tongs: ‘Talands—Lat, 15° 83° South, Long. 
16 oc! West, 








Courtesy The Washington Post 


TN CAN ZERTOE ISLAND 





A Washington collector has 
just received this cover from 
the famous Tin Can Island 
mailed by the only white 
man on Niuafoou Island on 
July 24, 1934. The stamp and 
cancellations are unusually 
clear. 
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Naval Department 
—=0E=> 
By RICHARD A. HARDIE 
18 Roseville St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


R. HARRY H. KRETZLER, Ed- 
munds, Wash., will hold for read- 
ers ten covers ready to go from the 
USS Relief. No cachets assured, only 
fine special markings in killers. 
* * * 


Mail Clerk Dean E. Dunn, of the 
USS Seattle (Brooklyn, Navy Yard, 
N. Y.), a collector of covers and 
stamps himself, will next year at va- 
rious times have special cancels and 
occasional cachets. It would be well 
to send him three covers to hold for 
short notice events. 

* * * 


Tentative dates of commissioning 
of the following ships are as follows: 
USS Aylwin, Philadelphia Navy 
Yard, January 1. 
USS Monaghan, Philadelphia, Navy 
Yard, March 15. 
USS Hull, Navy Yard, New York, 
N. Y., February 1. 
USS McDonough, 
Yard, January 15. 
USS Dale, Navy Yard, New York 
City, January 1. 

Suggest that covers be sent to each 
at the above addresses care of the 
Postmaster to the Mail Orderly 
aboard each. 


Boston Navy 


* * * 


The new cruiser USS Quincy will 
be christened on or about the tenth 
of January, by Mrs. H. S. Morgan, 
daughter of the former Secretary of 
the Navy Charles F. Amans, at the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Works, Mas- 
sachusetts. The vessel is to be named 
after her father’s home city, Quincy, 
Mass. An announcement has been 
forthcoming as to a cachet for this 
event but I would advise readers to 
send a cover to the shipbuilding 
works who are most likely to sponsor 
some sort of cachet for this event. 

a 


The following co-operators will hold 
readers’ covers for future events from 
their cities pertaining to naval mat- 
ters. Send only about ten covers at 
one time and don’t forget that a tok- 
en of appreciation from you will show 
these fine fellows how much we think 
of their splendid assistance. 

R. Dumonte, Box 182 Station A. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
John C. Gillespie, 3630 Greystone 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. 

B. S. Walton, 603 Church St., Nor- 

folk, Va. 

S. Whitman, 1816 White Plains 

Ave., Van Nest, Bronx, N. Y. 


* * * 
Incidently one of these assistants 


- Pedro, California. 
* 


is offering a sort of surprise lot of 
markings to all sending ten covers 
ready to go. Not cachets just fine 
odd naval cancels. Covers to J. C. 
Gillespie, 3630 Greystone Ave., New 
York City. One cent per cover for 
forwarding charges. 
* * * 

Friend Konwiser informs me that 
he is interested in acquiring data on 
ship mail, United States foreign 
bound from 1639 to 1850. He is espe- 
cially interested in the postmarks em- 
ployed. No doubt many of HOBBIES 
readers can be of some assistance to 
him in his work and if you can he 
will greatly appreciate it you may be 
assured. His address is H. M. Kon- 
wiser, 30 East 42nd St., New York, 
NG Ys 

a” * * 

Learn a new word a day. Today’s 
word—dreadnaught a warship that 
dreads naught more than a naval bat- 
tle. Rather a dry pun. Ay what? 

* bd * 

Chaplain’s Yoeman, USS Okla- 
homa, care of the postmaster, New 
York City, has a set cachet for va- 
rious events with the wording changed 
each time. Readers are advised to 
send a few covers to him for future 
events. Not to the mail clerk as this 
cachet is not applied by him. 

* * * 


R. S. Ewing, USS Pennsylvania, 
will hold a few covers for readers for 
cachets and special cancels from that 
vessel in the future. He is not the 
mail clerk so do not address him as 
such. He will also appreciate any 
token of appreciation from readers in 
the way of an extra cover or such. 
Address him care of postmaster, San 


* * 


The USS Astoria will in the near 
future become a flagship from pres- 
ent indications and no doubt some- 
thing special in the way of marking 
will be forthcoming at such time. A 
cover to the mail clerk to hold, care 
of the postmaster, Bremerton, Wash., 
would not be out of order. 

* * a 

Mail Clerk, E. C. Clem on the USS 
Colorado, address care of the New 
York City Postmaster, will have a 
special cachet for national holidays 
in the future a reader informs me, 
and will no doubt hold collectors cov- 
ers for such events. 

* % * 

Two new aircraft carriers are now 
under full construction at Newport 
News, Va., and will be ready for 
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commissioning in 19386. They are the 
USS Yorktown and the USS Enter- 
prise. Both are 803 feet long and 
105 feet wide. Both will be smaller 
and much lighter than the present 
pride of the Navy’s plane carrierxs, 
the USS Saratoga and the USS Lex- 
ington. 
* * * 

All having covers on any of the 
vessels of Uncle Sam’s stationed at 
the Pearl Harbor Hawaiian naval 
base will probably by this time have 
received some special postal marking 
in connection with the search the nu- 
merous naval vessels took part in for 
“The Star of Australia” piloted by 
that great flier Lieutenant Ulm, and 
his crew on their commercial trade 
blazing flight from California to the 
Hawaiian Islands last month. You 
will also recall that Lieutenant Ulm 
had a special overprinted stamp is- 
sued in his honor last year by the 
Australian Government on his record 
flight across the Tasmania Sea. No 
doubt several of our friend naval 
clerks aboard these ships, that took 
part in that search, thought far 
enough ahead to prepare something 
special in the way of a cancellation 
for this event. 

* ” x 


G. P. Ranney will be the navy mail 
clerk aboard the new USS Monaghan 
that is to be placed into commission 
sometime next April. He states that 
while he will handle collectors covers 
for the first day cancellations and 
also for any later special events he 
does not want any covers sent to him 
as yet for he has no place to store 
same and they may become lost. So 
HOBBIES readers should not send their 
covers for this event until notice ap- 
pears in this department. 

* z * 


Much has been said about the kind 
of covers collectors should use when 
sending for a cancellation or cachet 
from a naval vessel. Of course, when- 
ever you are sending covers for a 
naval cachet you should use only the 
plain type envelopes, also leaving 
plenty of space on the left for the im- 
print of the cachet. But when send- 
ing for just the ship’s postmark when 
no cachet is to be had is a thing which 
seems to be puzzling many of my 
readers. A plain white envelope 
can be used of course but one of the 
special printed type for such events 
is much more appropriate and sets 
off a collection to a far better advan- 
tage than just a plain type envelope. 
Such printed envelopes, of which 
there are several on the market, car- 
ry some symbolic naval design on the 
left of the cover leaving sufficient 
space on the right for the ship’s can- 
cellation, and .do really set off the 
cover to a great advantage. On the 
other hand artistically inclined collect- 
ors wish to decorate their own covers 
along their own tastes which is per- 
fectly all right and here as in all 
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phases of philately the individual col- 
lector should carry out his or her 
own desires which will prove to the 
satisfaction of all. 

* * * 

The new ship USS MacDonugh will 
be placed into commission at the Bos- 
ton Navy Yard on January 15 at 
which time the first day cancellation 
will be available. Covers should be 
sent to the mail orderly care of the 
ship at the above address. 

* ca * 

From friend J. N. Lawrence of the 
USS Monocacy comes a host of in- 
formation that will appear in future 
issues of HOBBIES. His ship is one of 
the great Yangtze Patrol in China. 

This famous section of the U. S. 
Navy has probably the most exciting 
and dangerous job afforded by Uncle 
Sam. Their duty it is to patrol the 
pirate-infested Yangtze River of 
China from its mouth, near Shang- 
hai, to Ichang, a point situated far 
up the river in interior China. This 
fleet is made up of specially con- 
structed light-draft types of vessels 
—the only ones of this type in the 
Navy and also the only type that can 
navigate on this very dangerous river 
that is made up of many rapids. Both 
Mr. Lawrence’s ship the US S Mon- 
ocacy and the USS Palos were built 
first at Mare Island, Calif., and then 
knocked down, shipped to China 
where they were reassembled and 
placed in service. The patrol con- 
sists, in addition to the above men- 
tioned, of USS Luzon (flagship), 
Guam, Oahu, Panay, and Tutuila. 
All the ships have the type 3 cancel 
with the name of the ship showing 
and also positions in the killers. A 
few, just which ones I have not been 
informed, have the odd type cancel 
which reads, “New York, N. Y., 
Yangtze Patrol Br.” I would advise 
that you specially ask for this type to 
be used when sending covers to any 
of these vessels for cancellation, then 
you can be sure that you will receive 
tnis odd type one. The address of all 
is care of the Postmaster, Seattle, 
Wash. 

_ + St 

For some good cancels which may 
possibly bring out some special mark- 
ings try the following ships. Address 
all care of the Postmaster, New York 
City, N. Y. 

* «2 & 

USS Asheville, Augusta, Barker, 
Bittern, Blumer, Edsall, Gold Star, 
Heron, Isabel, Mindanao, Pigon, Ram- 
apo, Tulsa, Tutuila and Peary. 
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Controversy Wages 
o> 
Atlantic City, N. J—The post office 
department recently denied a petition 
of this city for issuance of a special 
stamp depicting beauties of the re- 
sort on the ground that it is an in- 
dividual advertising matter. And the 
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battle here against the national park 
stamp issue was resumed. Local busi- 
ness houses are refusing to use the 
park stamps on the ground that it is 
not wise policy for the resort to send 
out advertising literature with stamps 
advertising some other place. 

In a letter to the city the post office 
department stated, in part: “Depart- 
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spirit . . . it is improper to cite as 
reason for issue the national park 
set, as the parks are owned by every 
individual in the United States... 
department fears such action might 
start an overwhelming volume of re- 
quests of a like nature.” 

A couple of down beach resorts had 
let it be known that should Atlantic 


ment has no authority ... application City get the stamp they would refuse 
deserves commendation . . . public to use it—and so the battle goes on. 
——_-_(219 = —__—_—__ 


A Stamp Coll 


HO is the oldest stamp collector 

in your city? Adolph Sonntag, 
71 years of age, Oak Park, IIl., was 
given this honor by a local paper, Oak 
Leaves, in a recent issue. Mr. Sonn- 
tag began collecting stamps when he 
was six and lived in Germany. It is 
said that he receives more foreign 
mail than any other man in the vil- 
lage of Oak Park. which is a suburb 





Adolph Sonntag, a stamp collector for sixty-five years. 





ector for 65 Years 
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of Chicago. His hobby began when 
he made a visit to his grandfather’s 
attic back in Germany. His grand- 
father being an importer naturally 
there were a great many interesting 
letters from remote places of the 
world. 

When ‘Mr. Sonntag came to Amer- 
ica in 1882 he brought his albums 
along with him and has continued 
faithful to his hobby all these years. 
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Merchant Marine 
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By JAMES J, VLACH 


| ios 73,000 ton superliner Queen 

Mary, which was recently launched, 
is being completed at the shipyards 
at Clydebank, Scotland, and the lat- 
est improvements and safeguards 
known to marine science, are being 
incorporated into the vessel. Esp- 
cial precautions are being taken 
against fire. After all the various fire 
safety devices are installed, it will be 
a simple matter, should a fire break 
out on the ship, to confine it to a very 
small area. There will also be life- 
boats to accommodate all the passen- 
gers and crew. These lifeboats can 
be lowered to disembarking position 
by one man in a minute. Each one of 
these boats will accommodate more 
than 115 persons, and will be motor 
driven. They can be lowered with the 
engine running also. Relative to cov- 
ers from this ship, and especially the 
maiden voyage, I naturally have no 
information up to date, but I will 
communicate with the Cunard Line 
direct, and note their reply in this 
column later. ~ 


I understand, according to advice 
received from the US Lines, that the 
Leviathan, now laid up at Pier 4, 
Brooklyn, is tentatively scheduled to 
resume its run to Europe in March. 
This ship always cancelled covers 
clearly, and let us hope, if she goes 
back into service, that she will repeat. 


@ 


The new streamlined motorship, 
wholly propelled by Diesel engines, is 
the Prince Baudouin, which carries 
mail and passengers between Dover 
and Ostend. This ship has two rud- 
ders, which enable her to make a com- 
plete turn in twice her length, or 720 
feet. She usually travels at a speed 
of about 27 land miles an hour. 


@ 


Transatlantic tourists passing in 
the vicinity of the Azores, hope to 
make a stop in the islands, but due 
to unforeseen weather or other con- 
dition, vessels do not always stop to 
land the passengers. In many cases, 
the passengers have mail which they 
wish to dispatch at once, so that when 
no stop is made, it is the custom to 
throw the mail overboard. It seems 
the mail is placed in a keg, with a 
small amount of money as a reward, 
after which the keg is thrown over- 
board. Fishermen are always on the 
lookout for this keg. When it is 
found, the letters are mailed, and the 
enclosed money kept as a reward. 
Quite an idea, but it seems to work. 


Here are a few United Fruit Line 
ships and their addresses. They all 
apply neat, and for the most part, cir- 
cular cancels, although other types 
have been known: 
SS San Bruno, United Fruit Line, 
Boston, Mass. 

SS San Blas, United Fruit Line, 
Boston, Mass. 

SS Quirigua, United Fruit, Line, 
Pier 9 Nr. New York, N. Y. 

SS Tolca, United Fruit Line, Pier 
9 Nr. New York, N. Y. 

SS Ulua, United Fruit Line, Pier 
9 Nr. New York, N. Y. 

SS Peten, United Fruit Line, Pier 
9 Nr. New York, N. Y. 

SS Veragua, United Fruit Line, 
Pier 9 Nr. New York, N. Y. 

SS Talamanca, United Fruit Line, 

1001—4th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

SS Metapan, United Fruit Line, 321 

St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 

SS Sixaola, United Fruit Line, 321 

St. Charles Co., New Orleans, La. 


Here are a few ships from the 
Ward Line, from which the writer 
has received good cancels: 

SS Oriente, SS Orizaba, SS Sib- 
oney, SS Havana and SS Agwistar, 
Ward Line, Foot of Wall St., New 
work, N:- Y. 

@ 

The transatlantic steamer Bremen 
established a record on November 8, 
when she passed Ambrose lightship 
4 days, 15 hours, 27 minutes after 
leaving Cherbourg. 

o 

The American—South African Line 
are planning on building a sister ship 
to their SS City of New York, which 
is proving so popular in their New 
York-South African run. 

@ 

Here is another “fish story,” but 
true, nevertheless. A gentleman 
from Devon, Conn., while returning 
from England on the old American 
liner Noordland, and while about 450 
miles west of Ireland, threw over- 
board a bottle containing a letter. 
This event occured on August 22, 
1908. On March 12, 1909, this gentle- 
man received a letter containing his 
note from a fisherman in the northern 
part of Norway. With a strong east 
wind blowing at the time, the bottle 
must have been blown westward until 
it reached the Gulf Stream, and then 
carried northeast until cast in shore. 
This is a true story, and the gentle- 
man has the cover in his collection. 

Qo 

Here are a few more addresses of 
ships of the Red D Line: 

SS Falcon, SS Caracas, SS Lara, 
SS Carabobo and SS Tachira, Red D 
Line, 120 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 
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The US Lines’ SS “American Im- 
porter” was formerly the USA trans- 
port “Somme.” The SS American 
Trader, was formerly the SS Sambrai. 

So 

Believing that readers of this col- 
umn, who necessarily are interested 
in merchant marine, will desire a few 
short facts on the more important 
merchant ships, this information will 
be given each month on some different 
ship. This month, we will mention 
the—SS Champlain—French Line. 

This ship is of 28,000 tons gross 
registry, with a displacement of 28,- 
627 tons, and is 650 feet in length, 
with her engines developing 24,000 
horsepower. This ship was named 
after that famous 16th Century ex- 
plorer, Champlain, founder of Que- 
bec, and first governor of New France 
(Canada). The bow of the Champlain 
is of the cruiser type, instead of the 
customary vertical type, and she has 
but one streamlined funnel. This ship 
is the “ultra” in marine architecture 
and engineering, and is truly a “bit 
of France afloat.” 

Those desiring a cover from the 
above ship should address the Purser, 
SS Champlain, French Line, 1 State 
St., New York. U. S. stamps can be 
used on the cover. 


The most widely traveled ocean 
route in the world is the one which 
crosses the North Atlantic between 
the U. S. and Western Europe. There 
is also a popular steamer route be- 
tween eastern Canadian ports, such 
as Montreal and Quebec in the sum- 
mer, and St. John, N. B., and Halifax, 
N. S. in winter, and various European 
destinations. It might be explained 
here that the ports of Montreal and 
Quebec are ice bound in the winter 
time, and vessels using the Canadian 
ports use the ocean ports of St. John 
and Halifax. It might be further ex- 
plained that the latter two ports are 
directly on the ocean, while Montreal 
and Quebec are inland ports. The 
Cunard-White Star Line is one of 
the lines operating a fleet of passen- 
ger and cargo vessels from Canadian 
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ports, but they also operate from 
New York to European ports. Out of 
New York, besides the foregoing, we 
have several other lines, the French 
Line, Hamburg American- North Ger- 
man Lloyd Lines, The Spanish Trans- 
atlantic Line, and others. 


e 


Another very important route is 
the one from eastern U. S. ports to 
southern Europe and Northern Africa. 
There are regularly established lines 
operating to these ports, while there 
are also, at various times during the 
year, cruises operated by some of the 
large steamship. lines. Some of these 
“luxury cruises” operate around the 
world, merely touching at these vari- 
ous ports, while “Mediterranean” 
cruises cruise to that locality exclu- 
sively. Among the most prominent 
lines operating a service to southern 
Europe is the American Export Line, 
which operates a fleet of large steam- 
ers regularly via this route. Then 
we have also the American-South 
African Line, operating from New 
York to African points. These lines 
are only given as examples. There 
are many more. 

@ 


A very popular and well traveled 
route also extends down our eastern 
coast, through the Gulf of Mexico to 
Central and South American ports. 
The United Fruit Line may be men- 
tioned here as being one of the prin- 
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cipal lines engaged in this service. 

Their ships operate from Canadian 

points, from New York, from Boston, 

from Mobile and New Orleans on the 

south, and also from San Francisco. 
e 


Another very popular route is the 
one from our eastern ports to our 
western ports, and to the western 
ports of South America. Before the 
Panama Canal was opened in 1914, 
ships were obliged to make the long 
journey around Cape Horn on the ex- 
treme southern end of South America. 
The opening of the Panama Canal 
shortened these various routes by 
many thousands of miles. 

e 


A sunken ship goes direct to the 
Lottom, no matter how deep the ocean 
may be. The enormous pressure of 
great depths does not retard the sink- 
ing vessel. I mention this here, as it 
is often the impression that due to the 
great pressure, a sinking ship only 
sinks a short ways into the sea. 

S 


I am advised that the Clark SS 
Company of Canada will operate the 
SS Northland between Miami, Fla., 
and the Bahamas this winter. 

, S 

I suppose some readers wonder 
what all this has to do with covers. 
To end this doubt, I wish to say that 
it is my intention to write a bit of 
general merchant marine news each 
month, as well as some material re- 
lating to covers of this class. It has 
been my experience that collectors of 
merchant marine covers will enjoy the 
hobby a great deal more if they know 
a bit about what they are collecting. 
I must say here that I have read 
some articles on merchant marine cov- 
ers that were so couched with tech- 
nical terms, etc., that, by the time I 
finished reading them, I had no idea 
whatever what it was all about. It 
shall be the policy of this column to 
include marine news of general na- 
ture, as well as up to date news on 
merchant marine covers. 

S 


Several Jap ships will sail from 
Japan to replace the following ships, 
now in the New York-Orient service; 

Taketoyo Maru, Asuka Maru, Tat- 
suno Maru, Tsuyama Maru, Takaoka 
Maru. These older ships will be trans- 
ferred to a new service from the 
Orient to Gulf ports via the Carib- 
bean and Cuba. Names and addresses 
of the new ships will be published as 
soon as this information can be veri- 
fied. This NYK Line (Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha) was established in 1895, and 
has been in active service ever since. 
It is a well known fact that Japan is 
building a powerful merchant marine 
—it is known all over the world. Col- 
lectors desiring covers from the above 
ships can address the purser of the 
ship or ships wanted, care NYK Line, 


25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
So 

We have mentioned here several of 
the important trans-Atlantic routes, 
but there are also several very im- 
portant steamship routes, across the 
Pacific. We find the most important 
U. S. ports on the west coast to be 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland 
and Seattle. Ships also sail from 
Vancouver and Victoria, B. C., on 
the western coast of Canada. There 
are many and varied passenger and 
cargo services from western ports to 
Hawaii, Japan, China, South Seas, 
Australia, etc. These voyages are 
sometimes of several weeks’ duration, 
depending upon the distance between 
ports, and the speed of the vessel. 
Of all these, the voyage from San 
Francisco or Los Angeles to Hawaii 
is about the shortest, taking a little 
over a week for the trip. Some ships, 
operating from Oriental ports, touch 
at the western ports of Los Angeles 
or San Francisco, then continue on to 
eastern seaboard points such as Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia, or New York. 

I understand of course that there 
are scores of steamship lines operat- 
ing over the above mentioned routes, 
but space prohibits our mentioning 
them all here—the lines mentioned 
are only given as examples. 


+» Two rather modern trans-Atlantic 
liners, the Minnewaska and the Min- 
netonka, said to be among the Jarg- 
est ocean cargo vessels in the world, 
are to be scrapped at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. They were built about eleven 
years ago, and operated as part of 
the one time famous Atlantic Trans- 
port Line. They have been lying at 
Antwerp since 1923. 
S 
Believing that many of my readers 
are not thoroughly acquainted with 
all nautical terms, I list a few here, 
with their definitions. Others will 
appear from time to time. 
amidships—the middle section of a 
vessel. 
anchorage—a part of a harbor 
where ships can anchor. 
aye—yes. 
beam—width of a vessel at the wid- 
est part. 
bow—front end of a ship. 
cargo ship—a freight ship that fol- 
lows a certain route, as passen- 
ger liners do. 
derelict—ship adrift at sea without 
acrew. These ships are danger- 
ous to navigation. 
fathom—six feet. 
funnel—chimney of a ship. 
galley—kitchen of a vessel. 
hold—the inside of a vessel where 
the cargo is placed. 
landlubber—aren’t we all? 
master—captain of a merchant 
ship. 
packet—small passenger or mail 
ship. 
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News from the Nation’s Capitol 


r== 
By MILTON H. CULLEN 


Washington Clubs Oppose 
Imperforates 
o 

The National Federation of Stamp 
Clubs has issued a questionnaire cov- 
ering questions of vital importance 
to philatelists to be polled on by mem- 
bers from all sections of the country. 

One of the most important subjects 
being the issuance of the imperforate 
souvenir sheets of stamps, has al- 
ready been submitted to the Collect- 
or’s Club of Washington and Wash- 
ington Philatelic Society for their 
opinion. Both of these clubs have 
gone on record as voting against the 
printing of further imperforate 
sheets. 


Owing to the fact that several 
prominent officials while participating 
at the first-day events (which has al- 
ways been customary) at Bureau of 
Engraving and Printing, received un- 
gummed sheets, some being auto- 
graphed by Postmaster General James 
A. Farley, and in some manner some 
of these sheets having fallen into the 
hands of dealers and auctioneers 
bringing them unwarranted sums of 
money, much agitation has been 
caused among stamp collectors as to 
further issuance of such stamps. 

Much interest is being manifested 


as to results of this poll from other 
parts. 
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Varieties at Agenry Gone 
° 


Since the last issue of HOBBIES 
went to press, the supply of five more 
stamp has been exhausted at the Phil- 
atelic Agency, namely the two-cent 
Red Cross stamp; the Lindbergh 
Booklets; the three-cent Tittle Amer- 
ica (perforate); the four-cent Mar- 
tha Washington Coil and the three- 
cent Lincoln have disappeared. Other 
varieties are becoming scarce and it 
is rumored that the ten-cent, the fif- 
teen and twenty-cent Airmails, and 
the three-cent Marylands may be next 
in line. 

Announcement from Philatelic 
Agency: All order for 3c Byrds, that 
were received by the Agency prior to 
December 4, last day of the Byrd 3c 
perforate stamp, will be filled as pro- 
vision was made to take care of or- 
ders received up to that date. 

The Collector’s Club, Branch 5 of 
S. P. A. of Washington now has a 
membership of 140, meetings are held 
weekly, and all out-of-town visitors 
welcome. 

“Ger 
Philatelic Museum 
2) 

Washington is to have a new Phil- 
atelic Museum in the new Postoffice 
Building. Plans are under way, and 
space has already been provided by 
the Department, and it is hoped by 
spring that the Museum will be in 
readiness to open. 

Postmaster General James A. Far- 
ley has been assured by foreign na- 
tions of their co-operation in sending 
for display their current issues of 
stamps for the museum, this together 
with all United States varieties will 
make quite a spot of interest for all 
collectors, 

This museum, of course, is in addi- 
tion to the wonderful display of the 
thousands of frames of stamps to be 
seen on display at the National Mu- 
seum, under the supervision of Mrs. 
C. L. Manning who for many years 
has been philatelic curator at the 
Museum. 


A United States collection of 
stamps belonging to G. T. Smallwood 
was sold recently at auction in Wash- 
ington for $525. 

“EE 
Stamp Show 
o 
In connection with the annual con- 


_vention of the American Philatelic 
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Society to be held in Washington next 
August, a stamp exhibition will be 
held at the National Museum from 
August 4, through August 30. As 
the convention will open on August 
12, this day will be set aside for the 
gathering, and plans are all finished 
for a most interesting event. 

This exhibition will also be of un- 
usual interest to the thousands of 
Boy Scouts who will assemble in 
Washington for their annual conven- 
tion during the latter part of August. 

It is also hoped that the Boy Scout 
Stamp which is being seriously con- 
sidered by the Department will be 
forthcoming during this convention. 

“or 


President, Honorary Member 
Oo 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt is 
now an honorary member of the 
Washington Philatelic Society. Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Harold L. 
Ickes is an active member of the club. 
The Washington Star states that 
the president has given his consent 
to exhibit stamps from his collection 
at the exhibition to be held in Wash- 
ington next August, and a selection 
of specimens will be made by “the 
Nation’s premier philatelist” himself 
or Chas. H. Vaughan, Exhibition 
committee chairman, 
at Sd 


More One Cent Yosemite Sheets 
o 

Despite all the criticism concerning 
the issuance of imperforate sheets by 
the Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, the little Omaha Souvenir sheets 
continue to be the most popular set. 
Ancther printing of 200,000 more has 
just been made, this bringing the to- 
tal up to 800,000 of the Yosemite one- 
cent sheets imperforate. This is the 
third printing necessary to satisfy the 
demand. 

More than 50,000 covers have been 
sent to Little America for cancella- 
tion at the postoffice at Admiral 
Byrd’s headquarters. There has been 
more than 25,000 of the Byrd stamps 
sold for this second expedition. 

The total sale of Byrd Stamps has 
been 6,048,252, up to December 4, at 
which time supply was exhausted. 

There is nothing definite yet to re- 
port as to what our next issue of 
stamps might be. However, it seems 
likely that the Presidential series may 
be forthcoming the early part of the 
year, and the subjects will be the like- 
nesses of the twelve deceased presi- 
dents whose portraits have never been 
honored on United States Stamps, but 
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we cannot be too over-confident yet 
as to the issuance of this series, as 
we have no official reports. 

“Gor 


Guest Speaker from Baltimore 
° 


William H. Beck, vice-president of 
Baltimore Philatelic Society was 
guest speaker on December 18, at Col- 
lector’s Club, Branch 5, S. P. A. of 
Washington. Mr. Beck is a well 
known authority on “Philatelic Color 
Research” and his address was very 
instructive being illustrated with col- 
or charts and specimens of the Mun- 
sell system. He displayed 84 vari- 
ous shades of the 1lc Hayes together 
with many other varieties. 

“Seo 


New Philippine Stamps 
o 


The new Philippine Stamps will be 
issue in Manila the early part of 
1935, and will also be on sale at 
Philippine Trade Commissioner, 928 
Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
Definite date of issue has not as yet 
been set. 

The set will consist of the follow- 
ing stamps: 


Color 
Maroon 


Denomination 


2 centavo Rizal 
4 Woman 


Legend 


carrying 

Palay Cuttings by 

a Carabao 
Filipino Girl 
Pearl Fishing 
Fort Santiago 
Salinas Salt Springs Black 
Magellan’s Landing Blue 
Juan de la Cruz Olive 
Rice Terraces 
Blood Compact 
Barasoain Church Orange & 

Black 

Battle of Manila Bay _—s & 


Montalban George 
General Washington ba oe & 


on White Horse Blac 
(The four peso values are bi-colored) 


Philippine Trade Commisioner will 
sell the above stamps at face value. 
The centavo values will be sold in 
sets only. A full set of ten centavo 
values will be sold at 67¢, and a short 
set of eight stamps (2 through 20 
centavo) will be solid at 39c a set. 
The peso values will be sold separately 
at 50c, $1.00, $2.00 and $2.50 respec- 
tively, 

There will also be a set of sur- 
charged “O. B.” (Official Business) 
stamps from the 2 through 30 centavo 
stamps, which will be sold at the 


office at 67c a set. 

The total of twenty-four 
stamps will cost $7.34. 

Two centavos equals one cent and 
two pesos equals one dollar in U. S. 
Currency. 

All orders must be accompanied by 
postage and if registration is desired 
by registry fee in addition. 

All communications expecting re- 
ply must be accompanied by self-ad- 
dressed stamped envelope or postage. 


new 
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Do not send advance orders for 
these stamps—wait for official an- 
nouncement in HOBBIES. 
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C. P. S. Schedules 


1935 Open House 
© 

The Chicago Philatelic Society has 
set aside January 18, 19 and 20 for 
its 1985 Open House. These annual 
Open Houses have become proverbial 
for Chicago Philatelic Society hospi- 
tality, and a large committee is work- 
ing hard to see that the 1935 conclave 
does its share in promoting good 
fellowship and philately. 

The affair will open at the La Salle 
Hotel on Friday at one o’clock, with 
an exhibition and bourse. The eve- 
ning will be occupied with a regularly 
arranged auction. The banquet, which 
is one of the highlights of the occa- 
sion, will be held on Saturday evening 
at 6:30. Sunday has been reserved 
for ladies day. 

A copy of the “Chicago Penny 
Post” stamp of 1860 will be issued 
for the banquet. 
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Stamps at the New England Hobby- 
Collectors’ Show 


==> 


Reviewed by HAUGHTON SANGUINETTI, Stamp Editor 
of the Boston Evening Transcript 


THE wide-spread popularity of 

stamp collecting was again promi- 
nently demonstrated at the New Eng- 
land Hobby-Collectors’ Show, held at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, December 
11-15. The numerous displays in- 
cluded such unusual items as old spec- 
tacles and lorgnettes, paper match 
covers, and souvenirs of the Boston 
Fire of 1872! By far the greater 
number of exhibits, however, were 


devoted to philately. In addition to 
the majority of local dealers, several 
out-of-town dealers were also repre- 
sented. 

The list of philatelic exhibitors in- 
cluded the New England Stamp Co.; 
Boylston Stamp Co.; Thorp & Martin 
Co.; Sterling Stamp Co.; W. C. 
Henry; and H. E. Harris & Co., all 
of Boston; Frederick B. Fitts Co., 
Framingham, Mass.; Edward L. Bell, 
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Harris & re 


Cambridge, Mass.; Mekeel’s Weekly 
Stamp News, Portland, Maine; Chase 
Stamp Co., Haverhill, Mass.; Stamps, 
New York City; Lexington Stamp 
Co., New York City; Progressive 
Stamp Albums, St. David’s Pa.; and 
Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass.; 
and an exhibition of postage stamps 
and medals by members of local 
clubs. 

Notable among the exhibits was 
the large double booth of H. E. Harris 
& Co., of Boston. Their display in- 
cluded a number of beautiful paint- 
ings of enlarged postage stamps, to- 
gether with a series of handsome 
stamp maps—maps of different con- 
tinents, each with a border of stamps 
from the countries shown, In addi- 
tion there was an effective display of 
their line of sets, packets and albums. 

In the booth occupied jointly by 
W. C. Henry of Boston and Stamps 
Magazine, was Mr. Henry’s famous 
stamp sedan car, covered with stamps 
from the running board to the sedan 
top. There was also an interesting 
showing of stamps, albums and acces- 
sories. 

Charles S. Chase, and Messrs. W. K. 
Hall and M. J. Wenzelberger showed 
some fine copies of early issues of 
British North America, while new is- 
sues and shades and cancellations of 
old United States stamps shared the 
spotlight in the booth occupied by 
William Pollitz and the Boylston 
Stamp Company. 

The New England Stamp Co., repre- 
sentatives of the Scott Stamp and 
Coin Company featured albums and 
supplies and also showed some attrac- 
tively ‘arranged pages of stamps 
mounted in blank albums. 
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STAMPS OF ICELAND = By 


byes small country near the Arctic 

Circle has grown rapidly in pop- 
ularity and interest among stamp col- 
lectors in recent years. The early is- 
sues of this island have long been a 
veritable gold-mine to the specialist. 
The average collector will find that 
the country is comparatively easy to 
complete, and most of the stamps eas- 
ily identified. If you are interested 
in this small island, you will probably 
be interested in knowing the historic 
and geographic angle, as well as a 
brief summary of the stamps of Ice- 
land. 

Iceland is located in the North At- 
lantic Ocean, about 500 miles north 
of Scotland and about 250 miles east 
of Greenland. The island has an area 
of 39,756 square miles, but only 7,000 
square miles are habitable owing to 
the high stony interior which can- 
not be cultivated, and glaciers and 
ice-fields which cover more than 5,000 
square miles. Iceland is of volcanic 
origin and therefore has many hot 
springs, geysers, and numerous active 
volcanoes. 

Practically all the settlements are 
confined to the southern coast, but 
there are numerous small farms and 
towns not more than fifty miles in- 
land. The Gulf Stream flows by the 
island and the climate is much mild- 
er than might be expected. At Reyk- 
javik, the capitol, the annual mean 
temperature is only 39 degrees F.; 
while the summer mean is but 53 de- 
grees F. and winter mean 30 degrees 
F. Iceland’s ports are open to the 
world, but Denmark has a monopoly 
on much of the shipping commerce, 
since the island is a Danish protecto- 
rate. There are no railroads on the 
island, but over 400 miles of good to 
fair roads. The mercantile marine 
comprised 356 vessels in 1929. 

The most important industries and 
the principal occupations in Iceland 
are fishing, whaling, sheep-raising and 
farming. The chief exports are whale, 
fish, wool and horses. They import 
all of their daily commodities, such 
as groceries, breads, tobaccos, etc. 

THe people of Iceland are not Lap- 
landers or Eskimo, as many people 
believe, but are high-class industri- 
ous Scandinavians. The predominat- 
ing religion is Lutheran. There is 
very little poverty, and also very lit- 
tle wealth. There are a sufficient 
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number of public schools, but a great 
portion of the children are taught at 
home. Strange to say there is no 
illiteracy an the entire island. There 
is but one policeman in Iceland, and 
there are no jaiis, because there is 
practically no crime. The doctors and 
physicians are paid by the govern- 
ment, therefore all medical aid and 
attention is free. There is a small 
university at Reykjavik. 

Iceland was discovered and colon- 
ized by the Vikings, or Norsemen be- 
tween 870 and 940. Christianity was 
established in the year 1000. The is- 
land came under the rule of Norway 
during the 18th century, and about 
100 years later both Norway and Ice- 
land passed under the crown of Den- 
mark, where Iceland has remained 
since. It is a colony of Denmark, but 
enjoys independent home rule. 

Although Denmark issued its first 
stamps in 1851, it was nearly twenty- 
two years later that the first stamps 
were produced for use in Iceland. 
They were very similar to the Dan- 
ish stamps of that period, but were 
printed in one color. On January 
first, 1873 the-first Icelandic stamps 
appeared in the form of a set of four 
values; 2, 4, 8, and 15 skillings. The 
stamps were the product of the es- 
tablishment of H. H. Thiele at Cop- 
enhagen, where the previous Danish 
stamps had been printed. The stamps 
were printed in plates of 100 stamps. 
There are two known perforation va- 
rieties found on this issue: 12% com- 
pound which was applied by a “guil- 
lotine” perforator, and 14x13% which 
was made with a “comb” machine. A 
three skilling value was issued in 
March, 1873. The 3sk is perforated 
only 12%, and the 2sk and 8 sk is 
found only with the 14x13% perfora- 
tion. The 4sk and 16sk values are 
found with both. Although not reg- 
ularly issued, imperforate copies of 
all values exist. These imperforate 
copies are extremely rare, and very 
seldom offered for sale, 

In 1875 Denmark completely re- 
vised her currency basis to the krone 
of 100 ore. Since this also changed 
the currency of Iceland, a complete 
new set of stamps was issued to coin- 
cide with the newly adopted currency 
rate. This new set appeared on July 
first, 1876. The krone standard was 
approximately half the value of the 
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rigsdaler at that time, therefore the 
new values approximately doubled 
the old values: the 5a replaced the 
2sk, the 6a the 3sk, the 10a the 4sk, 
the 16a the 8 sk, the 40a the 16 sk, 
and a new value 20a for international 
postage. The monetary unit “aur” is 
the Icelandic translation of the Dan- 
ish “ore,” and is found on all subse- 
quent issues. The stamps were printed 
in panes of 25, cut, from sheets of 
100 subjects, and perforated 14x13%4; 
the 5a was also perforated 12%, and 
all values are found imperforate. 

After Iceland joined the Postal Un- 
ion it was found necessary to change 
the colors on the 5a and 20a denom- 
ination. In July 1882 the new set 
appeared. It consisted of a new 
38a denomination, and 5a, 20a, and 
40a. The 40a took the violet color 
which was discarded from the previ- 
ous 20a denomination. These stamps 
were printed in the same manner as 
those of 1876, but are not found im- 
perforate. More than ten years 
later two new values, a 50a and 100a, 
were added to the above set in Octo- 
ber, 1892. 

In October, 1897, the mail packet 
“Hjalmar,” conveying to Iceland a 
fresh supply of postage stamps from 
Denmark, was delayed sixteen days. 
During this time all of the 3a stamps 
had been used, and all stocks ex- 
hausted. There was a large number 
of the 5a denomination at all post 
offices, and it was finally agreed by 
the authorities, to overprint a large 
number of these 5a stamps “prir’”’ to 
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sell to patrons for 3 aur. There were 
four distinct surcharges made during 
this period, all of which are now very 
valuable, especially on covers. 

In 1896 Denmark began using a 
standard 12% perforation and Ice- 
land soon began issuing stamps with 
this perforation. The 5a and 20a 
appeared in 1897. The rest of the 
series appeared with this perforation 
early in 1898. A new value of 4a in 
two colors, appeared shortly before 
Christmas in 1899, and another new 
value, 25a also bi-colored, appeared 
shortly after. In 1901 the 3a value 
was re-engraved, and further print- 
ings were made in yellow instead of 
orange. The 50a value appeared with 
12% perforation in the early part of 
1902, but was short-lived, as it was 
soon surcharged as explained below. 


In 1902 a complete set of new 
stamps was issued bearing the por- 
trait of King Christian IX. This set 
has grown amazingly popular of late. 
There are thirteen values in the set, 
six of which are bi-colored. At the 
time of this issue it was officially an- 
nounced that all old postage stamps 
on hand at all post offices would be 
over-printed with a special surcharge, 
and placed on sale to the public for 
one year, or until December, 1903. 
The surcharge was “J Gildi’ which 
means valid for postage, and has the 
same meaning as the Spanish “Ha- 
bilitado.” There were many errors 
made in the process of surcharging 
these stamps, and this furnished an 
excellent field for the specialist, The 
surcharge was applied in red and 
black, one each on all stamps then 
available, excepting the current 1902 
King Christian Set. This provisional 
issue was entirely unnecessary at the 
time. After December, 1903, all re- 
maining stamps on hand at the Ice- 
land post offices (stamps bearing this 
provisional surcharge) were  de- 
stroyed. 


King Christian IX died on Janu- 
ary, 29th, 1906 and his son Frederick 
VIII succeeded him to the throne. Or- 
dinarily King Fredericks’ features 
would be expected to appear on sub- 
sequent issues after he acquired the 
throne; but King Christian had been 
so well loved by his subjects, that it 
was finally decided to have both heads 
on the next issue of stamps. And 
so, in June 1907, the new issue ap- 
peared bearing the double profiles of 
the two kings. The issue proved 
very popular, and was in use for four 
years. 

The 100th anniversary of the birth 
of Jon Sigurdsson occurred on June 
17, 1911. As a fitting tribute to this 
Icelandic scholar, politician, and 
statesman, it was decided to issue a 
special commemorative set of six val- 
ues in his honor. The stamps were 
all of the same design, bearing a like- 
ness of Jon Sigurdsson. The profile 
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is taken from a statue which adorns 
the parliamentary chamber at Reyk- 
javik. This set proved immensely 
popular, and a large number of each 
stamp was printed. 

In February, 1912 a set of seven 
varieties was issued in the same de- 
sign as the previous issue, but with 
the silhouette profile of King Fred- 
rick VIII substituted for that of Jon 
Sigurdsson. This set was used regu- 
larly until 1915, but was not popular 
due to its homeliness. 

In June 1915, the double portrait 
series of 1907 was reissued. This set 
appeared up to the 20a denomina- 
tion in the identical colors of the pre- 
vious isue, but with a new perfora- 
tion (14x14%) and a new watermark 
(Multiple Crosses). 

King Frederick VIII died quite sud- 
denly in Germany on May 14th, 1912. 
The successor to the Danish throne 
was Christian X. His portrait soon 
appeared on the Danish stamps but 
it was nearly eight years later, in 
March 1920, that he was pictured on 
the stamps of Iceland. This new set 
of 16 varieties was issued on that 
date and each bore a portrait of King 
Christian with a similar border to the 
issue of 1907. These stamps were 
typographed in sheets of 100 subjects, 
and were issued perforated 14x14%. 

Iceland took advantage of the Post- 
al Unions’ permission to increase its’ 
foreign postal rates, in November 
1921, and issued three new stamps: 
10a, 25a, and 40a in new colors, and 
of the same design as the issue of 
1920. 

In December, 1921 a special pro- 
visional issue was made by overprint- 
ing the 16a double portrait stamps of 
1907 with a 5a value. Shortly there- 
after, in January, 1922, the 25a of 
that set was overprinted with a 20a 
value. In February the 16a stamp 
of the 1902 issue was similarly sur- 
charged, and in April the 40a value 
of this same (1902) issue was over- 
printed 20a. Two other values of 
this provisional set were the 25a 
stamp (1902 issue) which was over- 
printed to 20a; and the 40a value of 
the 1907 issue overprinted 20a. In 
all probability these stamps were 
overprinted and issued merely to 
clean up all remaining stocks of early 
Icelandic issues, then on hand at the 
post offices. In June, 1922 the 5a 
value of the 1908 set was surcharged 
to read “10 aur,’ due to the short- 
age of that value in the (1908) set. 

On January first, 1922 a govern- 
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ment decree declared obsolete and un- 
available for postage the stamps of 
1902-04 issue bearing the head of 
Christian the IX, the 1907-08 issue 
with the double heads, and the spe- 
cial 1911 and 1912 issues with em- 
bossed heads. The 10a, 20a, 25a, and 
40a stamps of the 1920 issue, then 
current, were also demonetized. About 
the first of August, the 5a and 20a 
appeared in new colors. 


In 1924 it was found necessary to 
make a provisional high value stamp, 
and the 1k value of 1912 was over- 
printed “Kr. 10” to serve this pur- 
pose. A year later the 30a and 50a 
values of a provisional set appeared; 
these values had been overprinted on 
the 50a and 5k values of the 1902 
issue. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1925, the 
first pictorial set was issued. This 
set proved very popular with the in- 
habitants of the island, and large 
numbers of all five values were post- 
ally used. The first stamp, 7a value, 
represented a scene of “Life Saving” 
on the rocky coast of Iceland; the 
next (10a) value represented a view 
of the capitol, Reykjavik; the third 
(20a) value depicted a picture of The 
Museum Building; the fourth (35a) 
value showed another view of Reyk- 
javik, and the last (50a) value gave 
another “Life Saving” scene. 

In the late part of 1925 two pro- 
visional stamps were issued in high 
denominations. The 25a orange of 
the 1911 Sigurdsson issue was sur- 
charged 2k; and the 50a stamp of the 
1912 issue was surcharged 10k. Al- 
most a year later another provisional 
appeared in the form of a 1k value 
which had been overprinted over the 
40a value of the 1920 set. Three years 
later another high value provisional 
made its appearance; a 10k value 
surcharged on the 2k 1902 issue. 
These provisional stamps, as well as 
those recorded previously were made 
for the sole purpose of either provid- 
ing a high value denomination, or for 
using up all available obsolete stamps 
then on hand. 

In the spring of 1930 Iceland made 
her greatest gift to philately in the 
form of a special Parliament Millen- 
ary Issue of fifteen values, all differ- 
ent in design. The first stamp, 3a 
value, presented a view of the Parlia- 
ment Building at Reykjavik. This 
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building houses Icelands’ famous Par- 
liament. The 5a value depicts a con- 
ception of a Viking ship in a storm. 
The 7a value shows the Parliament 
Building of 1690. The 10a represents 
a Viking funeral boat. The 15a de- 
picts the Viking’s first discovery of 
the island. The 20a depicts Iceland’s 
most famous historic battle, the Dash 
to Thing. The 25a shows two natives 
gathering logs. The 30a gives a view 
of the Thingvalia Lake, one of Ice- 
land’s best known lakes. The 35a 
gives a good picturization of the na- 
tive Icelandic costume for the woman. 
The 40a is a striking representation 
of the flag of Iceland. The 50a value 
depicts a meeting of the first Althing 
shortly after the first settlement had 
been made in Iceland by the Vikings. 
The 1k shows a rough map of Ice- 
land. The 2k value depicts a typical 
homesite of one of the many “back- 
woodsmen” of Iceland. The 5k de- 
picts a woman spinning. And the 
last value, 10k, shows a Viking sacri- 
fice to Thor, the God of War. This 
set is both interesting and unusual in 
that it commemorates the settlement 
and discovery of Iceland, and that it 
gives an excellent representation of 
history and geography in Iceland. 
The entire set is bi-colored and 
printed on unwatermarked paper, 
perforated 12, and occasionally 12%. 
The stamps are unusually large, and 
present a very fine appearance. 

Several months after the above set 
had been issued, it was found neces- 
sary to produce another provisional 
10k denomination. This was over- 
printed on the 5k denomination of 
1907. 

In the fall of 1931 and early part 
of 1932 another short pictorial set 
was issued. This set consisted of six 
values each of which depicted the 
Gullfoss Falls in Iceland. These 
stamps were not as large as the issue 
of 1930, but of smaller oblong regular 
shape. They were also of one color 
each. 

Between the early part of 1932 and 
late 1933 the entire issue of 1920 was 
reissued in a set of 11 values. Most 
of the colors were changed in print- 
ing this set, and the entire issue was 
re-engraved. In determining the dif- 
ference between the stamps of 1920 
and these re-engraved ones, it is best 
to resort to a standard catalogue for 
full details. The denominations of 
these re-engraved issue are: le, 3a, 
4a, 6a, Ta, 10a, 25a, 40a, 1k, 2k, and 
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10k. A 30a value was produced in 
1934, 
Official Stamps 

Denmark was one of the first coun- 
tries to issue official stamps, and Ice- 
land was supplied with them at the 
same time that the first issue of reg- 
ular postage stamps was made. These 
official stamps are used somewhat dif- 
ferently from those of other coun- 
tries. Iceland has a comparatively 
small population scattered over a 
large extent of territory and many in- 
dividuals such as doctors, judges, 
pastors, and magistrates hold official 
position in addition to the ordinary 
occupation. Since they hold official 
government positions they are enti- 
tled to use official stamps. 

The first official issue of stamps in 
Iceland was made on January first, 
1878, and consisted of two values: 4 
and 8 skillings, of the same design 
as the regular postage issue of that 
year, except in different colors, and 
the inscription “Pjon. Frim” or “Serv- 
ice Stamp.” Both of these stamps 
were perforated 14x13%; and the 4sk 
value was shortly thereafter changed 
to 12% compound. 

When the currency was changed 
and the new postage stamps issued on 
July first, 1876, three new official 
stamps were also included, in values 
10, 16, and 20a. The design of this 
issue was entirely different and dis- 
tinct from the regular postage 
stamps, being based on the Danish 
Official Issues. In 1878 a 5a stamp 
was added, and in July, 1882 a new 
38a value was added to the set. In 
May, 1895, a high value of 50a was 
incorporated into the set. Two sheets 
of the 5a are known to have been is- 
sued imperforate, but are very rare 
and practically unobtainable. 

The new perforation of 12% (com- 
pound), which came on the regular 
issue of 1897, appeared on the 3a 
official stamp in the fall of 1898. In 
January, 1901, a new value of 4a 
was added to the set, which had a 
12% perforation. In May, 1902, the 
10a value was reissued in the above 
mentioned perforation. 

All the official stamps then on hand 
were supplied with the “I Gildi” over- 
print and issued soon after the regu- 
lar postage stamps thus treated. The 
5a and 20a denominations were still 
in stcck perforated 12% when this 
surcharge was applied, and were 
never issued without it. The over- 
print was in black and all values ex- 
cept the 4a and 50a appear in both 
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perforations. There were many er- 
ors made in overprinting these, in 
much the same manner as the regu- 
lar stamps. 

At the same time that the sur- 
charges appeared the new permanent 
officials were also placed in use. These 
followed the same values as were pre- 
viously in use, and were in the same 
design as the regular postage stamps, 
the only difference being that the 
word “Frimerki” (stamp) at the 
right was replaced with the word 
“Pjonusta” (service). The colors 
were different than the regular issue 
and the stamps were all bi-colored. 

The “double head” regular issue 
of 1907 had a similar official issue, 
produced at the same time and with 
an additional 15a value. This issue 
is so similar to the regular issue that 
no detailed explanation as to their 
production is necessary. 

In 1920, with the advent of the new 
King Christian stamps, the accom- 
panying official series was again re- 
produced from the regular postage 
set, except that the word Pjonustu” 
replaced “Frimerki” at the left. The 
colors are approximately the same as 
the preceding set. The 16a value was 
dropped in producing the official set, 
and a new denomination lkr added. 

In June 1922, two high values were 
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overprinted for official use with the 
word “Pjonustu.” These values were 
2k and 5k. The surcharge was in 
black. In 1928 a provisional 20a offi- 
cial stamp was issued overprinted on 
an original 10a regular stamp. 

At the same time that the popular 
Parliamentary Millenary Issue was 
produced and distributed to the Ice- 
landic post offices, the entire set also 
appeared with the Icelandic script: 
“Pjonustumerki” overprinted on each 
stamp. The colors of the official is- 
sue are the same as the regular Par- 
liamentary issue. 

In 1930 two high values of the 1920 
set were issued. They were 2k and 
5k values, and of the identical design 
as that of the 1920 issue. The 20a 
value of this same set was issued re- 
engraved in 1931. 


Semi-Postal Issue 


Iceland has issued only one Semi- 
Postal set. This set first appeared 
in the spring of 1933 and was issued 
in connection with a drive to raise 
money to assist the Asylum for the 
Aged, the Asylum for incurable and 
scrofulous children, and to finance res- 
cue work among the unfortunates. 
The set consisted of four values: a 
10a plus 10a value depicting a rescue 
by Breeches-buoy from a shipwreck, 
a 20a plus 20a value depicting small 
children gathering plants, a 35a plus 
25a value reproducing the scene on 
the first stamp, and a 50a plus 25a 
value picturing an aged fisherman. 
All the receipts of the surtax were 
given to the aforementioned organi- 
zations. The purchase of these stamps 
was entirely voluntary, and a satis- 
factory sum resulted from their sale 
to the public. 

* a * 

This concludes a complete resumé 
of the postage stamps of Iceland. I 
have attempted to cover all major 
points in the production and issuance 
of these stamps, without including 
too many unnecessary minor details. 

(See airmail department this issue 
for Iceland’s airmail issues.) 

The stamps of Iceland represent a 
possible chance of completion by the 
average stamp collector. To me Ice- 
land’s stamps have proven more than 
interesting. A brief historic and geo- 
graphic outline can be incorporated 
into a specialized collection with most 
satisfactory results. I will be pleased 
to hear from any readers desiring 
further help along this line, 

“aE 


Italy 
a 


The Corriere Filatelico, leading 
Italian collectors’ journal, has joined 
the chorus of protests against the 
great number of superfluous issues 
which the Italian post has put out 
during the past year. The magazine 


recently announced that it would de- 
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vote a minimum of space to specula- 
tive Italian issues, and will cease 
publishing illustrations of such issues. 


“oo” 
The “Bates” Collection 


of Great Britain 
o> 

From a beautifully illustrated cata- 
log of the “Bates” collection of Great 
Britain which H. R. Harmer of Lon- 
don scheduled for sale December 3 to 
5, we quote: 

“Whilst it is generally conceded 
that the famous ‘Penny Black’ is a 
masterpiece of design and engraving, 
the history of its birth and that of 
the contemporary, ‘Mulready’ has only 
been dealt with by a few of the more 
serious students of the earlier day. 

“The chief difficulty has been the 
lack of material and because of this 
the many endeavors of budding in- 
ventors and their attempts to win the 
1839 Treasury Competition for satis- 
factory ideas, have long been wrapped 
in mystery. 

“From the famous ‘Crawford’ and 
‘Sparrow’ collections Col. Bates form- 
ed the basis of his wonderful collec- 
tion and from innumerable sources 
secured many unique pieces to fill in 
the gaps. 

“Apart from His Majesty’s collec- 
tion there is none other in any way 
comparable, the word ‘unique’ neces- 
sarily appearing more times than ev- 
er before in an auction catalogue. 

“It is probable that never again in 
any one collection can such a complete 
array of hand-drawn designs, essays, 
colour trials, official documents, ‘im- 
primaturs,’ etc., be brought tcgether. 

“The collection covers not only the 
pre-1840 ‘Treasury’ material but also 
the whole of the Victorian and Ed- 
wardian eras as far as essays, proofs 
and colour trials, etc. are concerned. 
(Georgian issues are also included in 
the collection of stamps proper.) 

“This class of philatelic property 
has yet to be understood and acknow- 
ledged at its real rarity. We are on 
the verge of a great appreciation and 
demand for philatelic material that 
precedes the stamp proper, and pres- 
ent-day values will undoubtedly in- 
crease considerably in the near fu- 
ture.” 

“oY 8 


Berlin 
° 

News from Berlin states that the 
Reich Government will issue some- 
time between February 5 and 11 a 
set of postage stamps depicting “the 
peaceful activities of the German peo- 
ple.” The proceeds will be devoted 
to charity. 
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About Hand Perforations 
o 


A man was running around at an 
auction trying to sell a gimick, hand 
tool, device or whatever, for “perfo- 
rations of stamps” or “to perforate 
stamps.” 

The A.P.S, had two law suits on 
the Coast, and lost both against a 
man who sold items as “perforations 
privately applied” or “added ‘private 
perforations,’ ” 

A perforator, in itself, is not con- 
traband. To sell one for commercial 
print shop purposes (or make one) is 
not illegal. To use one for commer- 
cial perforating is similarly legal, but 
it seems that the companies making 
them, do not make the identical gauge 
that the Post Office Department uses 
on the stamps. Hence essentially de- 
tectable. 

The Post Office Department is like- 
ly to straddle, but Eilenberger may 
move some. What to do now? No 
use to advertise the guy. It would 
likely make business for him. No ma- 
terial use to warn tyro collectors 
either. Whether it would be illegal to 
so apply perforations to straight 
edges and sell as “mint” without stat- 
ing “privately applied perforations” 
is in doubt. But nothing to hinder 
the middleman’s asserting that the 
product (knowingly bought or not) 
is 100% okeh. Hence the danger of 
intermediary crooks making money at 
the expense of the innocent (as usual). 
What to do? Only hope seems to 
be in making a charge of “obtaining 
under false pretenses” stick and that 
is some chore. 

“6° 
Deaths 
o 

We are sure that the sympathy of 
the entire group of readers of this 
department goes out to Dr. F. M. 
Coppock, Jr., President of the S.P.A., 
whose mother was recently killed in 
an automobile accident. Details are 
not available at this writing. 

Qs 

As this issue goes to print word 
comes of the death of William L. 
Doepke, S.P.A. 4065, of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Doepke was president of the 
Alms and Doepke Company and the 
John H. Hibben Dry Goods Company, 
and a widely known business man. 
Although he had been ill for six 
weeks, his death was unexpected. 





COLLECTORS! DEALERS! 


WE COLLECT PAST 
DUE ACCOUNTS, give 
protection, information, 
and co-operation to 
etamp collectors and 
dealers. JOIN NOW! 
Established 1918. 
Benefits for all. 


ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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Iowa 


A “hobbies” project which has 
been organized at the junior high 
school at Fort Dodge, Ia., has recent- 
ly prompted the organization of a 
stamp club. To foster interest the 
club has held contests at some of its 
meetings with a packet of stamps as 
a prize for the one able to locate the 
geographical origin of the greatest 
number of stamps. The club has 
elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: President, Dean Coop- 
er; vice-president, Claude Wood; sec- 
retary, Dorothy Baird and cheer lead- 
er, Herbert Bennett. Miss Schmoker, 
who sponsors the group, has been in- 
terested in stamps as a hobby since 
1926 and her enthusiasm has inter- 
ested 21 student in the hobby. 


Oklahoma 


M. W. Roberts, was named presi- 
dent of the Tulsa, Okla., Stamp Club 
for 1935, at the annual meeting held 
recently. W. L. Lyons of Sand 
Springs was chosen vice president and 
Frank G. Wilson renamed secretary- 
treasurer. 


Illinois 

“What goes on at a stamp club 
meeting?” Wives who have wondered 
about that in the Roosevelt Philatelic 
Society of Chicago had the query an- 
swered by being invited to a recent 
meeting. After a 100 per cent busi- 
ness meeting the program committee 
took charge, and there was bridge 
and bunco topped off with refresh- 
ments. ; 
Ohio 

The Sandusky Stamp Club found it 
fitting to celebrate its 100th anniver- 
sary in grand style last month with 


a banquet, entertainment and a rous- 
ing talk on stamps. 


New York 


The New York Precancel Club held 
a special night recently for hobbies 
other than stamps that club members 
collected. Amy Lewis won the high- 
est number of points with her auto- 
graph collection. Helen Preston’s sil- 
ver Arab bracelets won second prize 
and William Michels’ collection of 
lead soldiers came in third. Other 
hobbies included in the display were 
coins, cigar bands, ivories, spoons, 
first copies of different magazines, 
and early American readers. 
Louisiana 

The third annual exhibit of the 
Crescent City Stamp Club was sched- 
uled for January 4, 5, and 6, at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New Orleans. In 
conjunction with the exhibit an or- 
ganization of the recently formed Tri- 
State Philatelic Association, was also 
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scheduled. A bourse, auction and 
banquet were other features on the 
three day program. 


The Lincoln Stamp Club of Chicago 
announces that its Fifth Annual Chi- 
cago Young People’s Stamp Exhibi- 
tion, will be held this year from 
February 8 to 12 at the Lincoln- 
Belmont Y.M.C.A. the usual meeting 
place. Further details next month. 

“ee6r 


The Ledger Stamp Club, S.P.A. 
Branch 30, S.P.A., announces the fol- 
lowing new officers’ roster for 1935: 
President, Donald E, Lindsay; vice- 
president, Vincent Domanski, Jr.; 
treasurer, J. T, Fite; secretary, John 
J. Gelbach; and corresponding secre- 
tary, Georges Creed, Board of gov- 
ernors, W. J. Schwarz, W. Philler 
and E. N. Magnus. Following the 
election of officers an impromptu auc- 
tion was held following which Mr. 
Domanski exhibited his fine collection 
of Jugoslavia. 


Tri-State Group 
a 


Collectors residing in Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Alabama have organ- 
ized the Tri-State Philatelic Associa- 
tion with the following officers: Ar- 
thur W. Van Pelt, president; George 
L. Canady, secretary-treasurer; C. A. 
Wickes, C. A. Wagner, Jr.; W. H. 
Wynne, H. K Fredericks, W. C. 
Blount, E. J. Baker and A. H. Martin 
members of the Governing Committee. 

“Er 


Wants to Form Club 
(2) 

Anthony Deltuva, 55-64—461st., Mas- 
peth, N. Y., states that he is desirous 
of getting a group together in his 
vicinity and Queens, to form a stamp 
and coin club. He will welcome in- 
quiries and suggestions. 

“66” 
Hind 
© 

The seventh sale in the Hind ser- 
ies brought the total up to $535,000 
according to a report as of December 
1 from London. 


43rd AUCTION SALE 
Saturday, January 12th 
General Collection 


44th AUCTION SALE 
Saturday, January 26th 
illustrated Catalogs Sent on Request 
Wanted — U. S. “Collections and 
Rarities” and remember that im- 
mediate payment is made. Cash 
to any amount is available 
for important 


Y. SOUREN CO. 


384 Park Ave. New York City 
Between 53rd and 54th acer 
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Liberty Bureau Coils 


ba] 


By ADOLF GUNESCH 


ANY a new collector likes to 
know why these coils are so 
scarce and high priced. 

The first mention in the Precancel 
Press of the scarcity of the 1%%c coil, 
was made by Art Brewer in Gloeb’s 
Precancel Bee, Jannuary, 1928. I 
quote: 

“TI do not believe that the majority 
of Bureau Print collectors appreciate 
the value of the Liberty, Mo., 1%c 
Bureau coil. It is now priced at one 
dollar in the catalog, and they are 
apt to consider it of the same value 
as others of like catalog value. 

“However, I believe it as fully rare 
as the Frenchtown 1c coils ever was, 
if not more so. Besides, there is little 
chance of more copies coming on the 
market as was the case with the 
Frenchtown and New Britain ‘items.’ 

“This certainly was an interesting 
comparison. Today Liberty 1%c coil 
is priced at $85, Frenchtown 1c coil 
40c. 

The next article on the Liberty 
coil was written by Mr. Thresher, 
February, 1929, also in Gloeb’s Pre- 
cancel Bee. Again I quote part of 
the write-up: 

“Late in 1924, a so-called Doctor 
C. A. Smith, who had been busily en- 
gaged in the sale of medicines for 
the cure of many diseases, removed 
from Kansas City to Liberty. In 
Kansas City his establishment was 
known as Strong’s Laboratories, and 
in Liberty he was known as Dr. 
Strong Smith and so signed his 
checks, His principal seller in Liberty 
was ‘Amosol,’ guaranteed to cure 
Pyorrhea. He had other sidelines, 
too, too numerous to mention. Need- 
less to say his was a mail order busi- 
ness entirely. His advertising was put 
out over the name of ‘Dr. Strong’ 
and his place was advertised as 
‘Strong’s Laboratories.’ 

“The advent of Strong’s Labora- 
tories doubled the postal receipts of 
Liberty and secured city carriers and 
other benefits for the post office, aside 
from the employment of twenty or 
thirty local persons, 

“Strong was quick to use precan- 
celled stamps on his packages of 
medicine sent out. He mailed little 


booklets describing the wonders of . 


his medicines, under the Ic rate, 
using however, plain 1c coils in a coil 
machine. To facilitate the handling 
of these booklets, the post office or- 
dered the 1c Buro coil. Two orders 
of 250,000 each were receivea and 
used up during the life of the Labo- 
ratories, 

“In 1925, Strong began to put out 
circular advertising under the 1%c 
rate. At first he used the plain 1%4c 
stamp, then the same stamp precan- 
celled with the hand stamp, then he 
took to using the 1%c coils, plain. 
Again the post office ordered Buro 
coils , this time the 1%c. The order 
was for 200,000, and that amount was 
received. Who said that 250,000 was 
a minimum order? I don’t know the 
exact date the coils were received. I 
saw the recapitulation sheet for the 
year and these were the figures. All 
the Liberty buros were 1,000 subject 
coils, 

But Smith’s medicines were not 
living up to his glowing promises and 
the Government got on his trail and 
a fraud order was quickly forth- 
coming. Smith evidently knew that it 
was coming for the last few weeks 
he bought stamps from hand to 
mouth, The fraud order was enforced 
less than a month after the 1%c 
buros were received. Within a few 
days after his departure, an inspector 
dropped into the post office. There 
remained 187 of the 1%c coils. There 
was no other precancel permit holder 
in town, so they were ordered to be 
redeemed, which was done at once. 

“As most of the Liberty buros 
were used in a coil machine, many 
if not most of them, come with a 
clipped edge. 

“What are they worth? I think 
that the 1c is way under rated. I 
would value a good well centered, un- 
clipped copy at least at five dollars. 
And two dollars cash if not too much 
for a fair copy. 

“As to the 1%c ’ers, your guess is 
as good as mine, and only time will 
tell. Eight months ago, Dr. Mitchell 
said that he knew of but eight single 
copies in the hands of collectors, but 
now he knows of 2 number more, in- 
cluding two PAIRS and a strip of 
five, So they are coming from some- 
where. 
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“Incidentally I might add _ that 
there isn’t a single solitary pair of 
the le ’ers known to exist. A pair 
of them, therefore, ought to be worth 
more than a pair of the 1%c ’ers. 

“You will note that Dr. Mitchell 
knew of eight singles in 1929, today 
we know of thirteen singles. The two 
pairs are still known, but what be- 
came of the strip of five. Dr. Mitchell 
now also has a pair of the 1c. I bet 
Dr. Mitchell could tell us an interest- 
ing story, how he came into the pos- 
session of these pairs, 

“What about the prices? The one 
center should be more plentiful if 
the statement of two orders is correct. 
But if the 1c coil is worth $20 the 
1%c coil should bring at least ten 
times that amount. Time only will 
tell, none are for sale anywhere, al- 
though several buyers. 

“e6r 


Latest News on the Official 


Precancel Catalog 
o 

The last page of Wyoming, the last 
state in the Official Precance] Catalog, 
went to the printer on December 12. 
Delivery of the completed Part 2, 
from Maine to Wyoming, plus the 
Bureau Print Section, was promised 
by the printer between Christmas and 
New Years. 

All who have ordered the catalog, 
will probably have it by the time this 
issue is printed. 

It will be uniform in appearance 
with Part 1, purple cover with orange 
lettering. 

This catalog will have the listing 
of all specimens which have been set 
in type at the time the forms were 
closed. The last page of the book 
will be No. 1091. In the last com- 
plete book, the last page was 898. 
This means an increase of 198 pages 
with four columns of listings per 
page instead of three, or 4,364 col- 
umns instead of 2,094, At the rate of 
forty stamps per column, the present 
edition will show an increase of 
66,800 specimens over the 1930 
catalog. 

Part 2 is selling for $4.25 postpaid. 
Combined with Part 1, the price is 
$6.25 postpaid. 

This edition has so many improve- 
ments and refinements in listings, it 
is out of the question to attempt a 
record of them. 

There is no denying this book is 
the last word in precancel listing of 
United States stamps and will be wel- 
comed by all precancel collectors. 
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PRECANCELS 
Grade “‘A” mixtures from a real 
pein einige Parsentad ie 
Pargains ‘here! 7 
500 well mixed $1.00; 1,000, $1.85. 
MISSION HOUSE STAMP 
DEPARTMENT 
110 Shonnard Place, Yonkers, N. Y. 
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DETROIT UNITED STATES HOUSTON Grade A, 1000 well mixed ....8 a 


— MICH. BUREAU PRECANCELS TEX. SPECIAL OFFER, RB, 18.000 « wae 


ee ak 
Grade B, 1000 well mixed .... 
consider U. 8. u Precanceis, SPECIAL OFFER, | 10,000 of 
e Bureau of th 1 overprints for Grade B, well mixed .....- 
the large cities and vy ters. e printing is done w ll th 
same operation as ao e se 
Hawalians and ‘Kansas and Nebrask rprints. N —_ A. bi 4 ae sa wil oot 
The first Bureau precancel was issued in 1923 and to date we have less than vane Pat TN lias 
2,700 varieties. it Patil is possible to build up a complete collection, 
As an investment they will bring you a better return than any other stamps, 
including mint U. S. 
If you are looking for pleasure and excitement, you will get both out of 
collecting Bureau Prints, No. 90 
START TO-DAY — DON’T DELAY ANY LONGER! , 
WE SUGGEST A PACKET ears 
No. 168 500 cites omen $4.00 No. 170 750 different Bureaus. .$15.00 aa. iene Gea kee over 
172 1,000 pongo Gureaus. 686.00 ut on the market. ne of each 
MITCHELL-HOOVER BUREAU PRINT CATALOG, 13th EDITION, 75c Sue’ Bonne Gale: “haven 
or send $1.00 and | wil! Include 100 different Bureaus with the catalog Fallen’ Timbers, Massachusetts Bay, 
Free 36-page booklet with each order. Charleston, Von Steuben, Pulaski, 
It explains to you what a Bureau Print really is. Red Cross, Lake Placid and Arbor 


Day. 
13 different Only $1.00 














Collect U. S. Precancelled Stamps! 


“HISTORICAL SPIRIT” PACKETS 
No. 87—75 all different precancels of perforated 12 and perforated POSTAGE DUE 
items only, This is a scarce packet containing 1898, 1902, 1908 PRECANCELS 
and issues through the 1914-17 perf. 10 $1.50 No. 81 
No. 88—100 all different precancels of the Perf. 11 of the 1917-22 issue. Once sadly neglected, now very 
Time was when the 1917 issues were common, but they are not popular on account of the change 
so plentiful now. Very pretty packet -90 in the design and _ perforation. 
No. 89—100 all different precancels of the 1922-28 new series, including There are many rarities in this 
poeid local printings. No Bureau Prints. This packet is full of class of stamps, You don’t go 
things you will not have -65 wrong to order this packet. 
SPECIAL OFF ER—These three packets, 275 all different, for 100 varieties 




















WE BUY PRECANCELLED STAMPS 


IN JOB LOTS of 500 or more, also precancel mixture by the pound on paper, especially from 
business houses, missions, etc. Stamps must be in good condition, no straight-edges, re-cancelled or 
perforated initials wanted, neither have we any use for Chicago or New York City precancels., 


Precancel Catalog, Part I, Alabama to Louisiana, clothbound, $2.60, postpaid. 
Part II, Maine to Wyoming, $4.25, postpaid. 


ADOLF GUNESCH 


Owner of the 
“Largest Precance! House in U. 8S. A.” 
Established 1925 


11155 EDBROOKE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Member: American Stamp Dealers’ A el Stamp Society No. 246 dc 














PRESIDENT roy SALES MANAGER 


L. A. Burmeister, Jr., 2865 No. 18th St. NQ , L. J. Flerlage, 4229 Franklin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. >> Ae : Norwood, Ohio 
NA ‘a 


SECRETARY-TREASURER ©) LS | - EXCHANGE MANAGER 
Leon G. Tedesche te) SF. ATA SS?) C. A. Heath 
1915 Gest Street, Cincinnati, Ohio #5 : (2) North Franklin, Conn. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY dues for the year. Unused U. S. stamps with gum will be 
. taken at face if you cannot pay any other way, but I must 
Fellow Members: drop all delinquents. Last notice! Our margin is too small 
By this time all members have received a bill for dues, to to permit continued personal reminders. Help me, help you 
which many of you have already responded. Circumstances Y sending in your dues at once. 
compel your Secretary to drop you from the subscription list Yours philatelically, 
of the official journal unless you write at once stating whether LEON G. TEDESCHE, Secretary-Treasurer 
you wish to continue your membership and enclosing your Station F, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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IT SEEMS TO ME By 
FRANK L. Coss, Sec. S. P. A. 


| Garage ieececie they call it fan 
mail in Hollywood, and some sec- 
retaries call it “silly nonsense.” I 
prefer to call it interest and good 
fellowship. Hope I may continue to 
be thought worthy of letters such as 
the following two reveal. 

From the ends of the country. 
Almost identical. One from a travel- 
ing salesman and the other from a 
country (very country) school marm. 
Both asked four questions in almost 
the same sequence. “What shall I 
collect?” “How shall I mount it?” 
“What shall I use for a catalog?” 
“Where can I get material?” 

Seemingly both have selected stamps 
as an interest because of some one 
of their associations with world facts. 
History, governmental areas, sub- 
jects shown on them, self interest in 











COLORFUL LABELS 
commemorating the 
THIRD ANNUAL HOBBY SH®W 

at Chicago, IIlinois 
5c each, plus postage. 
Small quantity left. 
H. GRIMSLAND 
117 N. Wells St. Chicago, Ill, 
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PRICE LIST OF U. S. 
MISSION MIXTURE 


Sold Just as Received, with ALL of the 
Precancels LEFT IN 


Postal Zones 1! to4 Zone5 Zone6 Zone7 Zone8 
2LBS. ..$1.00 $1.22 $1.26 $1.32 $1.37 
: = - 226 2.68 2.79 2.93 3.06 

os * - 4.00 4.75 4.96 5.22 5.47 


Your Post Office can tell you what Zone 
you are in. Have recently received some 
large direct shipments. Remit in cur- 
rency, money order or unused stamps to 
R. R. YATES Joliet, Ill., U. S. A. 

jac4 





color or monetary systems or cancel- 
lation, or—well quite a list here. Both 
have little room for storage. Both 
insist the stamp urge is a leisure hour 
comfort. 

I replied to both. Please check the 
listed replies and tell me if I am 
wrong. Having selected stamps as the 
major interest: 

“What shall I collect?” Stamps off 
covers, (because your space is limited) 
and used or not according to your 
inclination and finances, Both used 
and unused have major reasons for 
and against their selection as to con- 
dition. Perhaps you had better say, 
“All, used or unused, off cover.” 

“How shall I mount?” A _ blank 
album. You are an adult, and can 
suppress enthusiasm till you learn 
how, why and what for. Every col- 
lector moves once or twice before he 
finally selects his own method. Save 
your worry. Learn now and use a 
blank album. 

“What shall I use for a catalog?” 
Scotts, of course. But for you, a last 
year’s one will be just as good as 
a new one. Or an annotated cast off 
from a friend just as good as a clean 
copy. You'll have your own next year. 
In the meantime (except as a com- 
parative evidence of rarity) forget 
the prices. They may be wrong or 
right, but not of the value that peo- 
ple are prone to give them. You are 
learning or studying. A used copy is 
just as good for this as an unused 
one. And the price (market) is im- 
material for you. Which (Mr. Clark 
please note) puts Scotts in the list 
of “reference books,” willy-nilly. 











75’ x 98’. 


delphia, Pa. 
$750.00 apiece. 








U. S. MINT 
or 19th Cent. Used Postage 


Wanted in exchange for excellently located plot of ground 
Free and clear of all encumbrance. 
for residential purposes located 42nd Ward, City of Phila- 
Comprises three lots 25’ x 98’ each. Cost 


Restricted 








Will entertain offer for one, two or three lots. 
Send itemized list of stamps you have to exchange. 


Address—Exchange Box G. C. “Stamps” 
Hobbies Magazine, 2810 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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“Where shall I get material?” The 
major problem, The usual sequence is 
packets, short sets and long sets or 
set fillers, from some dealer source. 
Then swap, exchange or use various 
Exchange or Society Departments— 
correspond with other collectors who 
are interested in similar lines, 


It all depends on you, your time, 
ability, interest and location. If you 
can reach cities personally, you will 
likely find many ways, If your finances 
are short you will depend on other 
methods. If both are out of the pic- 
ture, then you'll have to depend on 
correspondence and friendly effort. 
Even swaps and mail acquaintances. 
But, if you are really a collector that 
won’t stop you, or cause a lag in 
interest. 

I can imagine both the traveler in 
his room and the school marm in 
hers, getting comfort out of study of 
these “little papers” as the old lady 
on the Cape called them. Oh, yes, 
she was a real collector. “Anything 
prior to 1861.” 

Someone said recently, “I want to 
collect those, but I have no room.” 
“Check and double check,” and when 
a collection “off paper” runs into 75 
thousand or more (right hand page 
mounting), it begins to be an armful. 
A safe full or a cartload. 

While there is room for every side- 
line, every special extra enthusiasm, 
every sub-division, it is obvious that 
space always becomes a final question. 

No need to suggest you think of 
the wife’s strictures or mother’s di- 
rections. Those ladies will be heard 
and more than likely they’ll be right 
too about any extra space you take 
up here and there. 

Frankly, perhaps it is wise to think 
of this before you go too far. Suit 
the space taking items to your state 
or county or city, and reluctantly 
(?) confine yourself to logical com- 
pression, space saving and close ar- 
rangement. The specialist may give 
one page to a “museum” item. Most 
of us cannot afford to do that (or 
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WEEKLY 
PHILATELIC GOSSIP 


Issued Every Saturday 
32 Large Pages 
Plenty of Illustrations 
Departments on all phases of stamp 
collecting covered by experts. Sample 
copy free. Subscription, $1 per year bene 
than 2c a copy). 


WEEKLY PHILATELIC GOSSIP 
HOLTON KANSAS 
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own the item says the stenog). True, 
too, too true. 

Hence, arrange the pages as close- 
ly as possible, compress the excess 
to close coverage and positive con- 
nection with your own area, and 
similarly keep the method even and 
systematic through all your countries. 

Covers, well that is a problem, but 
maybe it never troubles the greater 
portion of us. Of course if you find 
a “flown cover with 83,000 reis on it 
from Brazil, it is a nice piece. Likely 
worth keeping. Maybe in ten years 
the individual items will be worth 
keeping. Maybe in ten years the 
individual items will be worth remov- 
ing. Now a “curio” of first magni- 
tude. All right. But if you multiply 
such covers, or collect them to the 
exclusion of other things, you’ll soon 
meet something like this. “That is a 
china closet, not an old paper dump, 
you'll have to put that stuff where 
it won’t be seen by guests at dinner— 
beside mother is coming tomorrow.” 
Boys, look to your inroads on extra 
space. 

ee Se 

HEF. is a bright reply to a query 

to the post office department. 
Party asked how he could get use of 
canceller. Idea being to offset some of 
these slogan cancellers from abroad. 
“The canceller is used only for de- 
partmental directional words and 
business.” 

Query. How long since the Red 
Cross was a department of the Post 
Office Department? Or how long 
since the post office department ap- 
proved the Red Cross cancel as post 
office department directions? 

And they hire people like that to 
administrate a “big business.” Phooey. 
—o-——_ 

A FAVORITE pastime with some is 

“panning the judges.” Somehow it 
adds a sour note to versatility in col- 
lecting. 

Someone has a good show. The 
disgruntled exhibitor of some one 
line, or section finds fault with the 
judge in that particular section. 

What dumbness. What discourtesy. 
What utter futility. No judge, sec- 
tional or not depends on his personal 
judgment. If he has a section he sub- 
mits his findings on that section to 
the complete jury, and (you may not 
believe it, but it is so) very often he 
is aided by others or reversed by 
better informed members of the final 
board, Nothing is left either to per- 
sonal decision or personal opinion. 
The system is positive and fair be- 
yond the ordinary acceptance of the 
word. Fair to the last possible argu- 
ment, Failing agreement because of 
argument, what?) A vote in writing 
without names shown. 

A ballot. We are prone to claim 
the “Australian Ballot” is correctly 
fair. It is, and a kicker (voicing his 
personal opinion of his pet pages) 
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should realize that such men as will 
serve as judges not only “know their 


onions” but are far above per- 
sonalities. 

Let us hope that sinks in where 
it is needed. But also let us hope it 
goes to possible competitors who have 
left their work on the shelf for fear 
of “no award.” Remember you'll get 
what you deserve, if you deserve any- 
thing. One hundred percent and posi- 
tively. 

“EY 

R. BROWN of the Providence, 

R. I., Journal staff, comes to the 
fore with figures showing that the 
touted “out of the red” surplus of 
twelve millions broadcast by Post- 
master General Farley is actually a 
deficit of fifty-four millions by the 
figures of Morgenthau, whose ability 
as a “figger expert” is not at the 
moment questioned by anyone. 

But, someone says Farley says 
someone (note the word “someone”) 
must produce that seventy-five mil- 
lions he claims he produced by the 
three-cent rate. So, having sort of 
abandoned for the moment (or was 
it during the election?) the delightful 
method of taking sixty-five of his 
“gained” millions out of the post 
office employees, he turns elsewhere 
and of course John Public will pay 
and pay, and like it. 

But just why, having a mere deficit 
of sixty-four millions (treasury fig- 
ures), he should want to dig seventy- 
five of the same out of already 
burdened business, and first-class 
mail is another unanswered question. 

What we want is a return to the 
two-cent first-class rate, and if by 
devious bookkeeping the “deficit” is 
reduced from the amount stated when 
Farley took over from Brown of the 
high hat, well and good. Why not 
call it a day, stop chiseling and boost? 

But this is not all. Treasury figures 
show that there was an item of many 
millions in air, ship and rail subsidies 
that was to be “settled.” This is 
seemingly lost in the shuffle. A small 
matter when the big boss talks in 
figures of twelve places (not nine like 
the P.M.G.) But if we add that 
amount to the stated deficit, the con- 
dition is worse than in March, 1932. 
So what? 

Business, running circles about co- 
operation and definitive promises, and 
lost export and others, wholly over- 
looks the seventy-five millions that it 
is claimed the “extra cent on the 
first-class mail” has produced. 


Most of the discrepancy between 
the Providence Journal figures and 
those broadcast is the cost of the cur- 
rent Congressional and Department 
franked mail, 

If this was plenty in normal times, 
it is three times that, at least, at 
present. And of course stopping it 


(Continued on page 54) 
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WILL EXCHANGE 


my $2,600.00 equity on fine 6-room modern 

brick house in Chicago for Stock or Col- 
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same rate. 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 
December 10, 1934 
(items for this report must be in the Secretary’s hands on 
or before the 10th day of the month preceding publication. 
Members who fail to receive this magazine should notify the 
publisher, but changes of address, to be effective, should be 
sent to the Secretary, and to insure delivery of the magazine 
must be received by the Secretary prior to the 10th day of 
the month preceding publication. 


APPLICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Allen, 12 Old Fort Road, Fort Edward, N. Y., age 
24 clerk, By Frank L. Coes, Sec. 

Frank A. Bickert, Lee House, Washington, D. C., 
mortgage broker. By Georges Creed. (1230.) 

Hans Blumberg, 89 Ossipee Road, Somerville, Mass., 
chemist. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1234.) 

Cc, J. Boetter, 17 No. State St., Chicago, Ill., 
repairer, By Philo A. Foote. (0004.) 

John B. Brain, 734 No. 57th St., Omaha, Nebr., 
chant. By C. H. Hamlin. (1204.) 
Daniel F. Brodhead, 1237 N. Edgeinont St., Los Angeles, Calif., 
age 41, clerk. By R. J. Broderick, V.P. (1230.) 
Robert L. Chapman, 1354 21st St., (Box 227), Canton, 
age 36, accountant. By F. L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
Emanuel L, Cohen, 377 Jackson Ave., Jersey City, N. J., age 
36, merchant. By Philo A. Foote, (1200.) 
Lloyd C. Dell, 3059 Arcadia Ave., Omaha, Nebr., 
By Vernon N. Conzemius. (1204.) 

George S. Elpern, 205 East 69th St., New York, N. Y., 
attorney. By Joseph Hoffman, (1000.) 

Philip B. Green, Box 14, Portsmouth, N. H., age 
finisher. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 

William F. Hart, 868 Saunders-Kennedy Bldg., Omaha, 
age 54, high engr. By Vernon N. Conzemius. (1204.) 

J, Vincent Heuer, Box 7046, Kansas City, Mo., age 23, agency 
owner. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 

Henry M. Luethke, 724 Frederick St., Cumberland, Maryland, 
age 44, wire chief. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1030.) 

¥rank A. Morrill, 87 Walpole St., (Box 125), Norwood, Mass., 
age 70, insurance. By Percy Sloan. (1230.) 

Sigmund C. Mandell, 754 Greenwood Ave., Cincinnat:, 
age 13. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 

Roland C. Noe, 2235 Cleneay Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, age 38, 
recreation director. By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1030.) 
Edwin A, Schlotzhauer, Locust Valley, N. Y., age 61, railroad. 

By Helen Hussey, R.V.P. (1000.) 
Vernie Slayter, Box 333, Schofield Barracks Station, Honolult 
T. H., age 26, soldier U. S. A. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. (1230.) 
(Miss) Ina C. True, 4452 North Ave., San Diego, California, 
age 40, PBX operator. By Buel A. Fuller, (1004.) 
Nathaniel R. Whitney, Box 292, Glendale, Ohio, legal. By Helen 
Hussey, R.V.P. 
Charles L. Wilhelm, 6809 Bradley Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 
57, signalman, By J. Edward Vining. (1000.) 

(If no objections are received and references are passed, 
the above applicants will be enrolled February 1, 1935, of which 
fact they will please take notice. Courtesy card will be issued 
as provided by the By-Laws to allow department contact. 
Please report to the Secretary unsolicited sendings or unethical 
use of this application list.) 


William E. 
age 43, 
age 37, 
china 


age 37, 


age 46, mer- 


Ohio, 


age 45, traffic. 


age 27, 


39, photo 


Nebr., 


Ohio, 


age 


APPLICATIONS FOR RE-INSTATEMENT 
Maximilian Lutzel, 1834 49th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. By 
Frank L. Coes, Sec. 
Walter A. Keightley, London, W. 
L. Coes, Sec. 
Henry O. Nouss, 
J. Edw. Vining. 
Russell E, Oakley, 208 Ellerdine Road., Hounslow, Middx., 
England. By Frank L. Coes, Sec. 
5247 John F. D. Wenzel, 7666 So. Shore Drive, 
By Frank L. Coes, Sec. 
(Applicants for re-instatement will receive card ten days 
after publication if no objection is entered.) 
APPLICATIONS PENDING 
Percival D, Bailey, M. D. Elmer Kock 
Clifford M, Balkam Otto A. Krohe 
D. Blake Battles James Marr 
(Miss) Mary A. Boschert Lawrence G. Mohr 
James B. Coleman Marie M. Nittler 
George C. Cummins Earl C. Richards 
John K. Dunlap Lester L. Rosenberg 
Arthur S. Foye Herman H. Rosenthal 
David A, Fox Herbert L, Shatz 
John V. Green William F, Speer 
Leda Harrison Nathaniel T. Worley 
Charles H. Johnson 
(If no objections are entered and references are passed the 
above applicants will be enrolled January 1, 1935.) 
CHANGES OF ADDRESS 
Arthur W. Deas, from 1806 Caton Ave., Brooklyn, 
to 445 Gramatan Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
Nelson A. Frazer, from 1342 Linden Ave., to 1401 Moncado 
Drive, Glendale, California. 
Carl O. Frisch, from 452 Main Street, Winona, Minn., to 
500 So, Water St., Sparta, Wisc. 
L. J. Hohmann, from 3185 Parsifal Place, Pelham Bay, 
N. Y., to Bronx County, New York City, N. Y. 
360 Johr LeCocq, from 1316 So. Broad St., Pleasantville, N, J., 
to Wall Springs, Florida. 
Cc. S. MacPeek, from 107 Morris Ave., 
Summit, N. J. 
E. M. Parrish, from 477 Delaware Ave., Delmar, N. Y., 
to Delmar, N. Y. 
APPEALS BOARD CONFIRMATION BY 
, SPECIAL COMMITTEE 
A. E, Gorham, Washington, D. C. Explusion directed as 
of December 1, 1934. 
RESIGNATIONS TENDERED 
Wm. S. Linto, 4920 N. E, 16th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 


RESIGNATIONS PENDING 
Myrtle C. Vance 
F. C, Walther 
Stephen C. Rich 


6402 


4400 I., England. By Frank 


64126 3828 Dover Place, St. Louis, Mo, By 


6451 


Chicago, IIl. 


4211 N..Y., 


4839 
7158 


4777 


to 5 Morris Court, 


6676 


J. C. DeWolf 
Beverly B. Kilma 
Herbert S, Magney 
E. D. Regad 
RESIGNATIONS ACCEPTED 
Garver’ P. Light 
R. M. Warren 
William F. Rice 
Harry M. Smith 
W. G. Seward 


Mabel E. Smith 
E. V. Michell 
Alfred Oesch 
Dr. R. Sullivan 
S. A. Farmer 
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NEW MEMBERS ADMITTED 

7336 Elmer E. Beesley, 1821 Lobdell Court, Los Angeles, Calif. 

(G.-C.; S.; U.S. & Br, Cols.; Airs, new issues; U.S. Pre- 
cans & Bu. Pts.) (1234.) 

7337 Dr. H. E. Claus, 411 Lorcom Lane, Cherrydale, Lee 
Heights, Va. (G.-C., S.; German & States; 19th & 
20th Cent.; Cont, Europe.) (1200.) 

Lt. H. O. Douglass, 724 Oak St., Hot Springs, Ark. (C.-D.; 

' G.-C.; Selling foreign and buying U.S.) (1200.) 

George K. Ericksen, N.S.T, College, Aberdeen, 
(G.-C.; North American & others.) (1230.) 

Joseph L. Gautchier, 3523 No. Marshfield Ave., Chicago, 
lll. (D.; C.-D.; mint & cancelled postage.) (1230.) 

Edwin F, Gibson, 93 N. Broad St., Norwich, N. Y. (G.-C.; 
20th Cent.; U.S.) (1200.) 

Oswald Griner, 320 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. (C.-D.; 8.; 
U.S. & Italy & Cols.) (1234.) 

Joseph Manda, Llewilyn Park, West Orange, N. J. (G.-C.) 

Walter A. Marshall, Box 675, Del Rio, Texas. (C.-D.; S.; 
U.S.; Can.; Nfld.; Switz.; Mexico.) (1230.) 

William Miedanowski, 894 Walden Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 
(G.-C.; S.; Poland.) 

L. F. Morgan, Box 31, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. (G.-C.; Revs.; 
U.S.) (1230.) 

7347 Harry M. Munyan, Glen Park, Bridgeton, N. J, (C.-D.; 

G.-C.) (1200.) 

7348 Earl C, Nye, 3645 McRee Ave., St. Louis, Mo. (C.-D.; §.; 
U.S.) (1000.) 
Franklin K. Pierce, 

G.-C.; 8.) 

Edward L. Ray, 1414 So. Columbia Ave., Tacoma, Wash- 
ington. (G.-C.; U.S.) (0230.) 

Wilbur E. Walters, 4655 Elmbank, St. Louis, Mo. (C.-D.; 
U.S.) 


7338 
8. D. 
7340 
7341 
7342 


7343 
7344 


7345 


7346 


7349 Peaks Island, Maine, (D.; C.-D.; 


7350 


7351 


RE-INSTATED 


855 Harry E. Klotzbach, 554 La Salle Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW CHARTERS GRANTED TO BRANCHES 
Washington, D. C. (Name and data next issue.) 
Council Bluffs Philatelic Society, Council Bluffs, Iowa 
Gate City Philatelic Society, Omaha, Nebraska. 


#37 
#38 
#39 


CONVENTION DATE APPROVED 


Melbourne Hotel, Grand and Lindell Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., 


August 22-23-24, 1935. Convention Committee Chairman J. 
Edward Vining, 4607 Lexington Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


MEMBERSHIP SUMMARY 


Total membership November 12, 1934 
New members admitted ..........ccseescecevaes a 
Re-instated ......... Reade ad Gadde GhoraEs ten caeenee 1 


(Applications received, 22; applications for re-instatement, 5; 
applications pending, 23.) 


BOOSTER LIST 


The following have proposed applicants since the beginning 
of the fiscal year August 10, 1934: F. L. Coes, Sec., 33; Helen 
Hussey, R.V.P., 20; A. H. Gyngell, R.V.P., 6; J. Edw, Vining, 
4; V. N. Conzemius, 3; Dr. F. M. Coppock, Jr., Pres., Philo A. 
Foote, C. J. Gifford, R.V.P., 2 each; Dr. W. L. Babcock, R. J. 
Broderick, V.P., Armand Creed, R.V.P., Fernand Creed, 
Georges Creed, Buel A. Fuller, Horace Gunthorp, C. H, Hamlin, 
Joseph Hoffman, V. P. Kaub, R.V.P., Roger Marble, H. H. 
Marsh, R. P. Oswald, F. R, Rice, Percy Sloane, J. D. Stevenson, 
H. M. Thomas, C. H. Williams and C. Stuart Williams, 1 each. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Rather difficult to compress into this small report the many 
interesting things. First, please note increase in re-instate- 
ments. These should interest you because of their being senior 
collectors of low number membership, in many instances. 

It may be useless to suggest some effort on your part, but 
I still make the suggestion in a spirit of optimism. Have a try 
yourself at your old friend. 

But beyond that we applaud the effort that has produced 
professional men and women collectors as members. Making 
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a percentage check, it seems the professional members are on 
the increase. Get your doctor interested, and the minister and 
the kids’ teachers, Good thing all around. 

We confirm the report and dischdrge, with approval and 
thanks of Dr. Coppock, of the Special Appeals’ Committee, 
which has functioned smoothly, rapidly and decisively. 

The report (which is too long to print) denies motions made 
since the original verdict by the Appeais Board, and confirms 
the original decision. 

A recrudescence of deception and illegal use of the mails, 
similar to a previous case, has been reported in Chicago. The 
address given is evidently a receipt address only, and the 
references were not of this Society, but the matter has been 
reported, and any member having data, should report to C. H. 
Garrett, Pres, S.T.P.A., Kalamazoo, Mich., who has the matter 
in hand. Send a reply envelope and full facts. 

The report above will appear at the New Year, and the 
Secretary wishes each and every member, the Compliments of 
the Season and Prosperity, Health and Happiness. 

To spread the happiness part, try to bring your friends into 
a realization of what our Society and its multiple departmental 
activities can do for them. 

Blanks, folders and aid on request, or the Secretary will 
personally aid if requested to prospective members, if you will 
send the name, A post card will do. ‘I'ry it. 

Yours for a great New Year, 
F. L. COES, Sec. 


SALES MANAGER’S REPORT FOR NOVEMBER, 1934 


Books in Department November 1, 1934...1,814 Value $55,033.49 
Books received in November, 1934 161 - 3,744.26 


1,975 7 
144 - 


$58,777.75 


Books retired in November, 1934 4,962.23 


Books in Department December 1, 1934...1,831 “ $53,815.52 


Respectfully submitted, 
A. B. HUSSEY, M.D., Sales Manager 


The time has come to get: out the old stamp books that 
have been put carefully away during the summer months. 
Just think how many new issues have come out since last 
spring. Do you have all of them? If not why get in touch 
with your Sales Department. May be it can help you out in 
filling the spaces. Our stamps are of the finest quality, and 
priced accordingly. Our prices are better than most dealers. 
Try a circuit at once. We surely can please you. Our U. 8. 
circuits are as good as any sent out, and they are priced 
right. If you .are interested in Airmails try us and be con- 
vinced that we have the goods. SPECIAL JUMBO CIRCUITS 
are surely going over big and if you have not had one to look 
over you have missed a good thing. The cheaper stamps that 
are hard to get will be found in these books, no U. 8. in 
JUMBOS., Now that we have retired so many books we are 
in need of hundreds of fine books made up from all the world, 
20th century British Colonials are needed badly so if you have 
a lot mount them up and let us try to sell them for you. U. 8. 
are also needed as the demand is far below the supply, send 
in what you can spare, Confederate States and U. S. revenues 
are badly needed. Remember that we are here to serve every 
member and we hope that all interested will write us and let 
us know your wants. Wishing all A HAPPY NEW YBAR. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. B, HUSSBY, M.D. 


EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT REPORT 


Members of the Exchange Department: 

This month shows a much larger amount of books retired 
than entered, and also. at same time a much larger (33% 
increase to be exact) volume of removals by patrons. This is 
result of retiring numerous books that have failed to show 
activity, and which meant nothing but expense for continued 
circulation. It is interesting to note that the volume of re- 
movals increases despite the return of a large number of books, 
showing that only good material really moves and that one 
does not need to have a Department full of books, that is, 
large numbers to have what patrons need. 

“Turn over” is the keynote of a successful exchange, and we 
have it on good to fine material. Mediocre, as we have always 
stated, simply does not get removed because everyone has that 
sort in abundance. . 

As you read this, your manager will have almost completed 
a vacation in the southlands and will be back on the job by 
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or near January 10, so if you have not had as quick reply to 
some letters as you usually get, this is the reason. Have 
patience and you will be taken care of in turn. This would 
be a fine time to catch up on your manager by entering new 
books so that your credits will again be where you may be 
entitled to receive books to choose from. One patron writes 
that his only complaint is that he cannot get new books in as 
fast as he can remove fine material, Another says, “Way 
beyond my expectations, and have been a member of most 
exchanges in this country.” 

You, too, may have a lot of fun and profit by entering your 
good duplicates. You will receive in return the same grade 
you enter so do not send us “junk” if you do not want it. 
Have a big call for recent issues, mint or used, high value 
French Colonials, Netherlands and Colonies, Airmails, and of 
course U. S. and Buro Precancels. Such material is sure tu 
receive prompt and generous advance credit and you can have 
most any type or class of material you need. 
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PRECANCEL AND BURO PRINT DEPARTMENT 
Books on hand November 1, 1934 332 Value $3,487.11 
Books received during November, 1934 - 243.20 


Total books on hand December 1, 1934 364 “ $3,730.31 

This department is the place to buy your precancels and 
Buro prints. Supplies of almost everything except rare Buros 
are on hand ang will be sent out to those who wish them. 

Why not sell your accumulation of Buro prints and precancels 
through this department. Dead stock will get you nothing but 
entered in this department and priced right they will move. 
It’s at least worth trying. 

This is the only National Society Department for this purpose 
which is bonded, insured and supervised. This gives you proper 
protection and our special mounting and cataloging service is 
the best to be had. 

We want to wish all members of the S.P.A. and all Stamp 
Collectors who may read this report a Happy and Prosperous 


Fraternally, 


New Year. 


DONALD W. MARTIN 
———— 22S SSS aa__———_ 


Mexican War Handstamps 
on Soldier’s Letters 


pa) | 


By Harry M. KONWISER 


TAMPLESS cover collectors all 

aim to have a cover sent to the 
United States during the Mexican 
War, 1846-48, as most of these show 
postmarks indicative of the fact chat 
the United States were in possession 
of that part of Texas; disputed terri- 
tory by the Mexicans and not really 
allocated to Texas until the 1848 
treaty had been signed. 

Included in this category are 
covers carrying the BRASOS or 
BRAZOS straight line, and invariably 
these letters contain interesting com- 
ments by the writers. 

The writer recently saw a number 








Large Wine Stamps 


With every purc' rchase ‘31 of Wine 
Stamps, we will include Of «199, catalog 


Oe int stamps accepted. Postage extra 


ander $1. 

We wish to buy U. S. on cover before 
1890, also accumulations foreign and U. S. 
MILTON H. CULLEN 
1309 13th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


SDE RENTING, 


U. S. PARCEL POST U. * ‘ 
A eeceseeeS 020 
-40 





All good used copies. 
What else do you need? 
GET Our New U. S&S. List 
RIALTO STAMP CO. 
109 Hf West 42nd St. New York 





of Brazos covers, written to Mrs. 
Sarah M. Clutter, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, by her soldier husband, and 
excerpts are as follows: 

“Comargo, Mexico, July 18.-— We 
have arrived at the above named 
place and the quartermaster has 
agreed to furnish us transportation 
on board the Rough and Ready which 
will be here tomorrow. 

“Camp near Meir, Mexico, Upper 
Rio Grande, July 25, 1847.—When I 
closed my letter at Camargo this 
day (week) (Sunday) I was under the 
impression that we would get trans- 
portation to this place by steamboat; 
but on Monday morning the quarter- 
master at Camargo countermanded 
his order of Sunday, and we were 
compelled to march on foot from 
Camargo to this place—a distance of 
about twenty-five miles. We marched 
about 10 English miles and encamped 
at a large ranch on the banks of 
the Rio Grande ... after arriving 
at this dry watering place we issued 
some good sourkraut, crackers and 
molasses to the men. . . while I act 
as captain, though only a lieutenant. 
I have an entire wall tent to myself. 
Snakes, centipedes and spiders are 
numerous. 

“Camp near Meir, Mexico, August 
8, 1847.—. . . At Saralvo, about 40 
miles above here, the Texas Rangers 
who guard the mail between Camargo 
and Monterey, had a fiight with a 
Gorilla party. Lieutenant Hardeway 
of the Rangers was killed, besides 
some men, but the Mexicans were 
whipped. A few days before that 
fight Dr. Dickinson, a surgeon in the 
army, had a fight with the Mexicans 
in the same place, he killed three out 
of the five and the two fled. 


“Camp near Meir, Mexico, Sunday, 
August 1, 1847.—One of my recruits, 


PHILO A. FOOTE, Manager 


Wilson Dean, of Monongalia County, 
Va., shot off his right five fingers 
last evening accidentally! 

“Headquarters 18th Infantry, Camp 
near Meir, Mexico, August 29, 1847.,— 
. « » You dwell upon the sending of 
flowers. I regret to say, though it 
would be very gratifying for me to 
be able to do so it will not be pos- 
sible. It is seldom we see any one 
going to the States, and if we do 
they are strangers or could not be 
troubled with articles so delicate as 
plants and flowers,—indeed it would 
be quite an undertaking to bring them 
at all, the changing from the steamers 
to the ships being so difficult on the 
Gulf, particularly about the Brazos, 
but when I return I will bring all 
the curiosities I can gather. 

“T rode over to Meir yesterday and 
saw many Senoritas or Mexican 
ladies. I did at last find some very 
fine looking ones among the Castel- 
lians, who are white when compared 
with the Aztecs or native Mexicans. 

“Brazos, Santiago, September 16, 
1847.—. . . Arrived here and have all 
my traps all aboard of the Brig. 
Dongan ...am not in a good humor, 
I am prevented from taking my pony 
to Vera Cruz. I am forwarding him 
to New Orleans. . . . It is probable 
we'll have a fight on the lower route— 
as this child didn’t come here for 
nothing. . . . I think your idea of 
going to Iowa a good one—but keep 
the matter to yourself.” 

All of these letters carry the 
BRAZOS straight line postmark and 
are addressed to Wheeling, Virginia. 
There was no West Virginia at the 
time. 

NOTE: The writer would be pleased 
to hear from readers who have Mexican 
War Letters carrying postmarks, 


UNITED STATES STAMPS 


Prices very reasonable, Send 10c for 
packet of 1 different Foreign stamps 
and 80 page Catalogue of Coins and 
Stamps. Want to buy fine U. S. 


NORMAN SHULTZ 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Chinese “Minchu” System 
to be Abolished 
o 


A report from The China Press 
Nanking, China, states that Minchu— 
otherwise known as native posting 
agencies which have existed in China 
from time immemorial—were to be- 
come history by the end of 1934, for 
the Ministry of Communications in- 
structed the former to close down on 
or before December 31. The exist- 
ence of the Minchu is said to be 
detrimental to the unification of a 
national postal system, hence it was 
decreed to abolish them. 

The way the Minchu work is in- 
teresting. They consider letter traffic 
their legitimate business. They also 
engage in the transmission of parcels, 
bank drafts and sycee, the last of 
which is the most lucrative part of 
their business, 

Essentially shop agencies, their 
operations are maintained principally 
by fast couriers or rapid “postboats.” 
These are usually confined to one or 
two provinces or to certain districts. 

These native posting establish- 
ments are said to fix the limit of 
their responsibilities and adjust their 
rates as they please. Formerly, one 
characteristic rule was that half of 
the charge was paid by the sender 
and half by the addressee. Cumsha 
was claimed by the private postman 
on delivery. 

The necessity for the existence of 
the Minchu was recognized by the 
Imperial Post Office in a decree in 
1896. As the I.P.0. was only begin- 
ning to function, the Minchu were 
asked to affiliate themselves as agents 
of the I.P.0O. for conveyance. of let- 
ters, parcels, etc., to and from places 
inland. 

With the enormous extension in 
subsequent years, however, the Post 
Office has ceased to avail itself of 
the services of any Minchu for the 
carrying of correspondence to distant 
inland towns, 

The Minchu, on the other hand, 
take advantage of the organization 
of the Post Office to transmit such 
part of the matter which they have 
collected, the transmission of which 
would prove unremunerative, reserv- 
ing the remainder for delivery them- 
selves, 

Such a practice has caused the 
Post Office to suffer considerable loss 
and although the carrying by steam- 
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ship and railroads of Minchu mails is 
forbidden, smuggling by Minchu 
agents is reported to be rampant. 

Another “cut-throat” competition 
the Minchu offer to the Post Office 
is the postal rate. Minchu letters are 
often carried between certain towns 
in the same province for a fee of 
one cent while the Post Office tariff 
is uniform at 5 cents throughout 
China Proper. 

Despite this, only a fraction of the 
once flourishing Minchu now remains 
and they have not been able to main- 
tain themselves where the post office 
established day-and-night courier 
services. 

The letter-hongs continue in some 
localities to compete with post office, 
chiefly on-two merits. Minchu keep 
festival accounts with their customers, 
on merit which appeals to the old- 
fashioned public. Moreover, the na- 
tive posting agencies act as direct 
private messengers between senders 
and addressees. 

It is pointed out that the post office 
will have to keep in closer contact 
with people inland in order to enable 
itself to replace the Minchu service 
effiectively. Most of the country folks 
cannot read and write. With the ex- 
istence of the Minchu, postal orders 
and parcels are delivered to them 
from senders direct at their doors. 

In the case of the office, the ad- 
dressees have to go to the post office 
for their drafts or parcels, And with 
many small towns and country places 
without post offices, the villagers will 
have to go to the nearest cities for 
them. 

The first thing the Chinese Postal 
Administration should do after the 
abolition of the Minchu, then, says 
The China Press, is to set up more 
inland post offices. 

There are at present more than 
forty Minchu in Shanghai, according 
to private estimates, These letter- 
hongs chiefly engage in the convey- 
ance of bank drafts and parcels be- 
tween Shanghai and the towns and 
villages. 
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Conducted by EDWIN BROOKS 


January 3.—When the 74th Con- 
gress convened on this date, R. C. 
Schaffer, 1833 California St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., was ready with a 
cachet in honor of the event. 

January 5 — Louisville, Ky. The 
Kentucky Colonels offer a new kind 
of cachet. The cover will be auto- 
graphed by three Kentucky colonels, 
all over-seas veterans. Send stamped 
covers to Colonel Michael B. Gilligan, 
1418 St. Anthony Place, Louisville, 
Ky. The covers will be mailed from 
Outwood, Ky, 


January 8.—A cachet commemorat- 
ing the Battle of New Orleans will 
be sponsored by E. O. Saltmarsh, P. 
O. Box 4121-Sta. F., New Orleans, 
La. The cachet will picture a monu- 
ment of General Andrew Jackson. 
Send covers unstuffed and unsealed, 
(as many as you wish). 

Lake Placid, N. Y.—H. J. Mussen, 
P. O. Box 265 of Lake Placid an- 
nounces that he is holding covers for 
the dedication of local airport. The 
date is not known yet. Commemora- 
tives on wrappers appreciated as 
usual. 

January 9—Augusta, Ga, On the 
ninth of January, 1935, the Southern 
Railway will inaugurate a new fast 
train from New York to Augusta, 
making the run in a little over eight- 
een hours. For this event Scott 
Nixon, 126 8th St., Augusta, Ga., has 
secured from them 500 of their en- 
graved “Augusta Special” envelopes 
on which he will apply an appropriate 
cachet and address for those sending 
a three-cent stamp. All covers will be 
mailed on the train itself. The usual 
courtesies will be appreciated. 


January 12—Gonzales, Calif. The 
Stamp Club, Gonzales Union High 
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A Profitable Discovery 


awaits you in an investigation of THE 
FAIRWAY COVER SERVICE—a service 
for the collector of covers. Information 
and our 1935 catalogue with a sample 
cover sent for 1b5c. nd today. je53 


THE FAIRWAY 
610 F St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


School, is sponsoring a cachet com- 
memorating the establishment of the 
Pinnacles National Monument. All 
covers should be on hand not later 
than January 12. They will be mailed 
from Pinnacles post office. Mail 
covers, stamped and addressed, to 
E. W. Bougher, Gonzales, California. 


January 15—Waconia, Minn. Covers 
should be sent by this date to Reuben 
Aretz, Waconia, Minn., for printed 
pictorial cachets for President Roose- 
velt’s birthday. Will be mailed from 
three towns of Franklin, Delano, and 
Roosevelt, Minnesota, and from the 
town of Hyde Park, N. Y. Complete 
sets of four covers only will be 
accepted and there is a limit of five 
sets to a person. One cent in loose 
stamps should be sent, per cover, 
for forwarding charge. Commemora- 
tives on wrappers appreciated. (Note: 
Any cachet director or sponsor of 
cachets is asked to send information 
of coming events to Mr. Reuben 
Aretz, Cachet Department Editor, 
The Minneapolis Journal, Waconia, 
Minnesota.) 


January 15—Westfield, Pa. On or 
about January 15, 1935, the Potter 
Brook, Pa., Post Office, will be dis- 
continued, and readers wishing a last 
day cancellation may obtain same by 
mailing covers to Ira G. Luce, West- 
field, Pa. Mr. Luce will also be glad 
to handle covers for any one wishing 
cancellations from any of the follow- 
ing: Cowanesque (the only town of 
this name in the United States and 
named for an Indian chief) Sabins- 
ville and Little Marsh. No postage 
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dues and the usual courtesies ob- 
served. 

February 14—Nashville, Tenn, A 
cachet commemorating the bicenten- 
nial anniversary of the birth of Daniel 
Boone. Covers will be mailed from 
Doylestown, .Pennsylvania, where he 
was born. Those sending covers are 
asked to please include 3c per cover 
(coin if possible) for forwarding to 
Doylestown, Pa., where the covers 
will be postmarked at 9 A.M. on 
February 14, 1985. Covers to Robert 
S. Kelly, 204 Spring St., N. E., Sta. 
P.O., Nashville, Tenn. 

February 21—New York City, N. Y. 
Victor Ravener, 188 Monroe Street, 
New York City, N. Y., will issue a 
special cachet commemorating the 
fiftieth anniversary of the dedication 
of the Washington Monument. Re- 
quests should reach Mr. Ravener be- 
fore February 10. Five cents per 
cover which pays for stamping, for- 
warding, addressing, envelope, and 
an unusual novelty. 

“eer 


The Albany, N. Y., Chamber of 
Commerce plans a special cachet for 
the dedication of the city’s new post 
office which will take place at some 
date in the future, not yet announced. 
Covers will be held for the event. 


“Gor 


Jim Green, 203 North 4th St., San 
Jose, Calif., writes that he will hold 
covers for Macon events. Mr. Green 
is handling these for the Chamber of 
Commerce at Sunnyvale, who is spon- 
soring a cachet series for the air- 
ship’s flights. No information is avail- 
able on the number of cachets in the 
series. 

“Go 


“The Teachers’ World,” New York 
City, has inaugurated a stamp column, 
that should prove popular to teachers 
who have stamp collecting students, 
or stamp clubs, in their schools. A re- 
cent column was devoted to a play 
recommended for classroom or as- 
sembly presentation, based on the life 
of the composer, Franz Joseph Haydn, 
which was tied up with philately. 
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Airmail Stamps of Iceland 


ba) | | 


By THOMAS ELVIN 


(eee Airmail Stamp Collect- 
ors are attracted to the Air Post 
issues of Iceland, not only because of 
their popularity, but because of 
the comparatively small number of 
varieties which have been issued from 
this country. In 1928 and 1929 two 
provisional airmail stamps were pro- 
duced by overprinting the 10a 1920 
value, and the 50a 1907 value with 
a diminutive aeroplane. The 10a 
stamp, issued on May 31, 1928, was 
used for flights between Reykjavik 
and Akureyrar; the 50a value was is- 
sued July first, 1929 and was for use 
on flights between Reykjavik and 
Reydarfjardar. 


Coneurrent with the Parliament 
Millenary Issue of 1930, a regular 
10a bi-colored triangular airmail 
stamp was issued. Although large 
numbers of this stamp were issued, 
there was a comparably small num- 
ber postally used, as the then current 
postage rates were far in excess of 
10a for airmail purposes. Six months 
after this issue another Parliament 
Issue of five values was issued in Ice- 
land. This set proved very popular 
as the designs of the stamps were in 
harmony with the long regular post- 
age issue; the 15a depicted an extinct 
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Icelandic volcano, the 20a pictured 
fishing boats, the 35a depicted a wild 
native horse, or pony, the 50a pic- 
tured the Gullfoss Falls, and the 1k 
value showed a statue of Ingolfour 
Arnarson. These stamps were printed 
in London. 

The Graf Zeppelin, in completing 
its special northern flight in 1931, 
stopped at Reykjavik and carried cov- 
ers back to Germany. In compliment 
to this visit Iceland issued a special 
airmail set of three values in June of 
that year. The stamps were produced 
by overprinting the 30a, 1k, and 2k 
values of the 1920 issue with the 
words “Zeppelin 1931.” The 1k val- 
ue was for postal cards, the 2k for 
covers, and the 30a was used as addi- 
tional weight required. 

In the fall of 1933 a special set of 
three airmail stamps were issued in 
commemoration of General Balbo (of 
Italy) and his fleet’s visit to Iceland. 
The stamps were produced by over- 
printing the 1k, 5k, and 10k with the 
words “Hopflug Itala 1933.” 

A very attractive set of six val- 
ues was issued in August, 1934. This 
set was printed in bright attractive 
colors and depicted three different de- 
signs: 10a and 20a showed a plane 
over a water and land scene, the 25a 
and 50a pictured a plane, shown 
against a cloud effect over a moun- 
tain peak, the 1k and 2k picture the 
outline map of Iceland. 


Official Airmail Issues 
At the time of the issuance of the 


Airmail Parliamentary Stamp, there 
also appeared on the market a sim- 
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ilar stamp surcharged in Icelandic 
script. This stamp was for use by 
various officials in the same manner 
as the regular Official issues. 

(See “Stamps Abroad” Section for 
other data on stamps of Iceland.) 


“GGo~ 


Rocket Mail 
oo 

Query? If rocket mail ever be- 
comes general will it open another 
branch of collecting, and will it be 
classed as a form of airmail collect- 
ing? This thought is occasioned by 
the recent news of another test rock- 
et flight. Recently a steel tube was 
rocketed from the side of a moun- 
tain near Trieste, Italy. It landed 
safely in a valley two and a half 
miles away with a cargo of 1,600 let- 
ters. The rocket’s inventor, Gerard 
Zucher, termed the demonstration a 
success. The velocity of the yard- 
long rocket was estimated at twelve 
miles a minute. Weighing twenty-six 
pounds, including nine pounds of ex- 
plosives, it carried a five-pound load 
of mail covering its 1,600 letters. 


“Gor 


New Service 
o 
The Canadian Postoffice Depart- 
ment announces by authority of the 
Postmaster General that regular air- 
mail service between Siscoe, P. Q., 
Val D’or, P. Q., and Bourlamagne, 
P. Q., will be inaugurated early in 
January. 
“eo 


California and Far East 
to be Linked by Airmail 
° 


California and the Far East will 
be linked by an airmail service if 
plans of the Pan-American Airways 
prove successful. Experimental serv- 
ice has been scheduled and it is stated 
that the postoffice officials in Wash- 
ington are planning to follow devel- 
opments carefully. 
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(Continued from page 47) 


(or trying to) is the very last thing 
a politician would attempt. 
-———O—_ 
ost to ease off some peoples’ minds 
(and I regret I cannot do better 
than this), the Swedish listings in the 
current catalog, seems to have been 
scrambled. I have every sympathy 
with Scandinavians in this country 
who collect Sweden, Norway and 
Denmark, 

Of course, I won’t commit the in- 
discretion of saying any selected city 
in the United States has more Scandi- 
navians than Oslo, or other cities, but 
our Scandinavian collecting popula- 
tion deserves better from the catalog 
builders. Further, the listing seeming- 
ly drops chronological issues for some 
very questionable “consolidation” of 
supposedly identical issues, which are 
neither identical or from the same 
plates. All of which makes for gen- 
eral misunderstanding. 

I hope to persuade the Editor to 
allow me to list in full and chron- 
ological order the Swedish issues 
from the point where error begins 
(about No. 141 in Scotts), 

And _ speaking of watermarked 
Sweden, while our effort at having 
the “Kunglverpostket” double line 
letters listed this year in a note, there 
still seems to be some uncertainty 
about some factual data on these. I 
hope, too, to persuade the Editor to 
reprint the article that first appeared 
in “Stamps,” through the enthusiastic 
aid of its editor who is a collector 
of Scandinavian (and how). 


These not heretofore explained 
watermarks may be in your collection. 
But the 5 and 10 ore, not being used 
on parcel post cards, or outgoing 
(foreign) mail, will not be common 
here, Remember if you find a letter 
watermark on a coil, it was on the 
whole coil, and if you have a coil 
pair, hang on to it. 

It is remarkable how these minor 
facts are omitted from English period- 
icals because of lack of continuous 
translation. While the press is willing 
to list fakes, or supposed frauds or 
questionable motions abroad, they 
have no system of translation that is 
continuous, and spasmodic effort 
usually skips the essential for the 
sensational. 

There are enough collectors of 
Scandinavia, native born or who have 
come here (and brought their collec- 
tions with them) to warrant effort, 
informative translation and consider- 
able special study for their sake. 


Not only are Scandinavian issues 
among the best in looks, clearness of 
definitive type variations, paper, etc., 
but they are also pretty good to look 
at in an album, and there is plenty 
to study in their series, 

Better start now on Scandinavia. 
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T cheluskin 
o 

Russia’s latest issue, to be released 
this month, concerns itself with a 
series of ten stamps issued as a result 
of a scientific expedition which set 
out February 13, 1934, In the far off 
land in the Tchoukotsk sea, the ice- 
breaker, Tcheluskin, unable to resist 
the pressure of congested ice blocks, 
was crushed by them and sunk. The 
crew of the ship and the members of 
the scientific expedition headed by 
Professor O. I. Schmidt, lighted on 
the ice, hoping that relief would come 
to them, The best of Soviet aviators 
were sent out to rescue the “Tchelu- 
skin” travelers, and not a member of 
the expedition was lost. 

The stamps, therefore, were issued 
in memory in reality of the valiant 
aviators and the rescued scientists. 


The set shows the following subjects. 
1 Kopek Picture of V. Voronin, captain 
of the ice-breaker ‘“Tchelu- 
mga and the ship stuck in 
ce. 
Professor O. I. Schmidt, head 
of the scientific expedition and 
the Schmidt camp on the ice. 
The foreground shows a cleft 
in the ice which split the camp 
in two parts, 
Picture of aviator A. V. Lapi- 
devski, who was the first to 
reach the camp on an aero- 
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plane, brought back, in one 
flight, all women and children, 
twelve persons in all. 

Picture of aviator S. A, Levan- 
evski, who ventured his life to 
bring from Nome (Alaska), to 
he Wankarem Cape, 


» Mr, 
the chief of the 
y- 


of 
Doronin, who flew from Khab- 
arovsk and brought back two 
persons, 
Picture of aviator M. V. Vodo- 
pianov, who flew from Khab- 
arovsk and transported in 
three flights ten persons. He 
effected the last flight from 
the camp carrying away the 
radio operator and the radio 
station of the camp. 
Picture of aviator V. S. Molo- 
kov, who conveyed 39 persons 
in 9 flights. Two parachutes 
were hanged under the wings 
of the aeroplane where Molo- 
kov placed two persons at 
each flight; it was he, too, 
who took from the camp the 
ill chief of the expedition, 
Prof. Schmidt. 
Picture of aviator N, P. 
Kamanin, who conveyed 34 
persons from the camp in nine 
flights. He was among the 
last to leave the camp carry- 
ing away eight dogs and valu- 
able scientific instruments. 
Picture showing the deserted 
“Schmidt Camp’; the white 
bears left in solitude look at 
the three aeroplanes fiying 
from the camp, 








CLASSIFIED ADS 








Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not bc responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 


WANT UNCOMMON China or Japan, 
also postally used Treaty Ports, — Lee 
West, Goldbeach, Oregon. mhp 





PROMPT CASH for collections, ac- 
cumulations, good unsorted mixtures. 
95% catalog in exchange for your dupli- 
cate airmails.—Al, Pearson, 732 Fell St., 
San Francisco, Calif. £3001 





WANTED FOR CASH—United States 
stamps, any issue, ~ kind, any quan- 
tity.—Henry Lacks, 1936 Franklin, St. 
Louis, Mo. A. P. S. 9996. jly12672 





WANT 


ED — Stamps from banks and 
office mail.—Luther Kline, 


Kent, Ohio. 
ap63p 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
= 6 (For “For Sale” rates see follow- 

ng. 








Approval applicants should make 
prompt returns on stamp selec- 
tions. Section 1628 of the Postal 
Laws provides extreme penalty for 
property obtained by fraud or false 
pretenses. 


MINT WALLOONS WANTED, in full 
sheets or centered blocks. Will pay good 
price for centered material. Also want 
one good U. S. stamp collection.—J. C. 
Daub, 208 Market St., Pittsburgh, PPya126 





WANTED—Unsorted bank or _ business 
house mixture off paper from Shanghai, 
Hong Kong or Manila.—Lee West, Gold- 
beach, Oregon. mhp 





CASH PAID for United States collec- 
tions. _—<s prices paid.—G, G. Taylor, 
Canaan, N. Y. ja30é 





WANTED — Covers with clear post- 
marks from any land or island in the 
world. Particularly interested in covers 
from countries or islands with no post- 
age of their own as Formosa, Celebes, 
Alaska, Long Island, etc. Will exchange 
U. S. stamps for these.—H. L. Johnson, 
South Meriden, Conn, £3881 


WANTED U. S. STAMPS, mint, sin- 
es, blocks, sheets, part sheets, smal) or 
large collections, spot cash. What have 
you?—Scranton Philatelic Co., 37 Lacka 
wanna Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


DESIRES U. S., old and new, Canada 
and Newfoundland, in exchange for good 
Europe, basis Scott; also purchase new 
C.S.R., C.S.R. Commemoratives on all 
covers. — Spinar, Director of Finance, 
Caslau, Czecho-Slovak Republic, Barer: 








jly12423 


WILL PURCHASE clean, unused U. 8. 
stamps at 85 per cent of face 

value. Any amount, any denominations. 
—Rae Weisberg, broker, 718 Roberts St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. je12008 


U. S. ORIGINAL COVERS 1847 up to 
recent First Day. Specialty early covers. 
Member A.P.S. Over 40 years in the 
trade.—Hugo Meyer, Mount fone, 2. 








WANTED — U. S. unpicked Precancel 
mixtures. State price per Ib., lots, post- 
paid. Also want Precancel stamp collec- 
tions.—Otto Knopp, Box 24, Sta. A, Hart- 
ford, Conn. £3001 





WANTED—United States stamps from 
office mails.—Raymond Gilmore, Canton, 
Conn. - mh344 
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diy: 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR has cash fer 
United States collections or duplicates. 
Prefer mint but fine used satisfactory. 
Forward stamps or describe thoroughly.— 
R, A. Coleman, 6855 Bartlett Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 13211 


WANTED—Precanceled Postage Dues. 
Send only good stamps for our offer. 
State if you prefer exchange or cash.— 
Hughes Stamp Co., 1102 Burnett, Fort 
Worth, Texas. jal45 


WANTED — Mint U. S. 1900 to 1930, 
also collections.—_Nu Way Stamp Co., 125 
W. Center, Marion, Ohio. £327 


TRADE WATCHES for old _ covers.— 
Byrnes, Drawer 1A, Robinson, IIl. jap 


ACCUMULATIONS of old and new 
U. S. stamps. Give description and quan- 
tity, Also U. S. collections and old covers. 
Highest cash prices.—J. J. Barber, Bethel, 
Vermont. 12423 


CASH FOR COLLECTIONS. Prompt 
Prompt attention.—Frank S,. Levi, 7 East 
37th St., New York, N. Y. 412081 


CASH PAID for unused U. S. postage 
—— Any denominations, any amounts, 
‘Virgil Smith, 501 South Seventh, —— 


City, Okla. 


























WANTED—Good U. S. Lot or Collec- 
tion, 19th or 20th Century; also Stamp- 
less Covers or Stamps on Covers.—H. M. 
Konwiser, 181 Claremont Ave., b 2 
City. mhp 





WANTED — Old clippings from maga- 
zines or newspapers relative to Central 
and South American First Airmail Flights. 
I can use almost anything pertaining to 
F.A.M. and other Central and South 
American Flights, especially articles, 
clippings and photographs from Aviation 
Magazines. Will buy, or trade with Bicen- 
tennials, U. S. Packets, Precancels, etc. 
Write first giving complete description 
of what you have.—T. E. Gootee, 1367 
Roanoke, ‘Springfield, Mo. ja1041 


U. S. STAMPS WANTED—Collections, 
accumulations, odd-lots (pre-1926 
age, pre-1890 covers). Cash or fine 
a exchange.—Vernon Baker, 

0. 


WANTED—Wholesale, Mission mixture 
U. S., Foreign, Dealers Stock, etc., send 
offers — —World Stamp Co., 790 River- 
side Dr., N. Y. C. 812612 


WESTERN FRANKS, old _ envelopes 
from the West, including Wells Fargo, 
Adams, Pony Express, Todd, Gregory, 
Reynolds and other expresses, also 
Pioneer Magazine of 1854 and 1855.—Mil- 
ton D. Eisner, 101 Santa Clara Ave., San 
Francisco, Calif. 812234 


WANTED—Stamp and Coin collections. 
Will pay cash.—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my653 


WANTED TO BUY—Stampless Covers, 
1756 to 1850, wanted in small or —_ lots. 
Send list. U. S. only.—Harry M. Kon- 
wiser, 181 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City. tfp 


e U. 8. and foreign 




















pec your stock 
more money. I have handled them forty 
_ s and know.—W. F. Webb, Brighton 
ta., Rochester, N. Y. ja3061 


HOBBIES 


FOREIGN 


25 DIFFERENT AFRICA, ten cents.— 
Harold Bowen, Portal D. =‘ my 12882 





on CANADA oe ee eee s mix- 
500—6 we, Page 
Toronto, Canada. apizies 


SUPERB PENNY APPROVALS—Con- 
venient arrangement, ds d 
ent.—R. George, 418 E. M 

Indiana, 


NEJD! 8 different stamps from this 
elusive kingdom in Arabia, 16c, with 
approvals. ‘Hard-to-get’” countries my 
specialty.—Morr Stamp Co., an st, 3 
Ashland, Ohio. mh 
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APPROVALS FINE ane stam at 
% talogue. Give bank Ot 





1,000 MIXED STAMPS, U. S., 
and Foreign, 200 varieties, 25c. U. 8. 
Postage, 40 varieties, : 


10c; 
a. 25c. %e, le, S net approvals, 
5,000 varieties—W. L. DeGroff, Bloom- 
field, Ont., Canada. ja3006 


THE FINEST Foreign Approvals at 60 
to 90% discount. Premium “ Buy: fa- 
vorite country. ps bound 
to please.—Dayton Stamp Co, 1188 Dem- 
phle Ave., Dayton, Ohio. aul2423 








RUSSIA 1933 STRATOSPHERE SET, 
18c to applicants of foreign approvals.— 
W. Zwicky, Berkshire Heights, Pa. 

mh3291 


WANT LISTS—Germany, Danzig, Aus- 
tria filled.—Emil H. Auer, Stat. D., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 312803 


COCHIN, 45 eg os $2. under regis- 
tered st.—M. Kunhiraman, Kanna 
Villa, nnanore, India. 812651 


POLAND—AIl for specialists. Ask what 
you want, Fine collection of 325 different 
Poland, $4.00; 1,000 well mixed Poland 
with last commemoratives, $2.00, post- 
— .—H. Berowicz, 40 Srodmiejska, Lodz, 

Poland. ja3003 


~ FOREIGN MIXTURE just as I get it 
from Europe Oc; 1 Ib., $1.00; 
postpaid. Neowin Dullum, Colfax, N. i. 
p 


WHOLESALE STAMPS — 12 packets, 
each different. Afganistan, 20 £1; 50 £3, 
Natives States, 100 £1; 200 £4; 400 £16. 

. Cash with’ order.—Ponchaji, 
Wimbridge, Grant Rd., Bombay (7), 
India. " jai2001 


CANADA, NEWFOUNDLAND, 
ture, 500—50c. — Lowe, 30 Page Street, 
Toronto, Canada. ja 3231 


CHEAPEST APPROVALS in Canada, 
British and Foreign stamps from — 
cent.—Bennettes, 276 Lauder Ave., 
ronto. m néov2 


FREE—10 DIFF. MANCHUKUO or 50 
Asia at your choice, to applicants for our 
bargain sets list, for 10c stamps cover- 
ing mailing costs. $1 each postpaid: 120 
Japan, 80 ina, 20 Manchukuo, 200 Asia. 
U. 8S. bank-bills and 
Fully illustrated 
and Manchukuo for 6c stamps!—Ichiro 
Yoshida, 3600, Mejiro, Tokio, Japan. en 


CONGO No. 115-19, Commemorative 
1928 (5 varieties) or Congo No. 139-42, 
1931-32 (4 varieties) for 10 cents each to 
applicants for my approval selections. 
This is a bargain! Act today!—Geo, H. 
Brainard, Cottage Grove, Uregon, ja1591 


AIR MAIL, barnegat ng 
ials—natives, mixtures, sample packets, 
10c. — “Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, 
asin 


ASK TO SEE OUR BOOKS of 600 dif- 
ferent South America, cataloging nearly 
$30. If Ree like them you can keep same 
* = , or take your =. at one-third 

— Garcia Herre Reconquista 
210. Buenos Aires, Arguntina. je12067 


rials, Natives ui tur ——_ packets, 

atives, Mixtures. 

— “Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, > 
Pp 












































WANTED—Canadian Revenue Stamps, 
- $37, or Cana- 
jan 


Street, Edmonton, 








DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 


Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times;3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times. 


URUGUAY—110 different stamps, 
dollar; 150 different, 2 dollars.—Heri 
Meyer, N , Paysandu, Uruguay. reer 


A SIX-DOLLAR BILL brings under 
registered t 150 varieties from Johore, 
Kedah, Kelantan, Trengganu, FF. M. 8. 
and Straits—M. Kunhiraman, Ka 
Villa, Cannanore, India, 


ANTIGUA, Bermuda, Clayman, 
60c per hundred. — Adrian 
Liguanea, Jamaica, B W. 1. 








mix- ~ 


UNITED STATES 


QUALITY U. 8.—50 different, 30 cents. 
= T. Moody, 6340 Kenmore, a 
4 m 


U. S. MIXTURE just as I get it from 
mission houses, 1 Ib., .s —e * 00; 
postpaid.—Norris Dullum, Colfax, N. Dak. 





fp 





S. PACKETS, 25c each, postpaid. 
1,000 mixed; 100 different; 38 different 
Commemoratives.—Stamp $h hop, 

Minn. n1248$ 
STAMPLESS COVERS on approval.— 
Van Brakle, Crown Point, N, Y. mh3801 


EARLY U. 8S. ON COVER—Thousands 
of them. Accumulation of years. Write 
me. State your wants.—Dick orn, 








East Springfield, ie A mhép 


“POSTAL CARDS on pproval.—Ger- 
stenberger, 2749 No. 23rd. Milwaukee 
Wis, aul2043 








U. S. MISSION MIXTURE—Commemo- 
ratives, Precancels, Specials, etc. Pound, 
89c; 3 pounds, $2.39. Prepaid with nice 
commemoratives. —Superstampco, Russell, 

Kansas. - 012434 


BREAKING UP ANOTHER FINE | U.S. 
COLLECTION—Many Special vari- 
eties, including rare shades, anes Pi. 
No. blocks, etc. Send your want list. 
Will send what I have on approval at in- 
teresting prices, Society number or ref- 
erence appreciated. — Vernon Baker, 
Elyria, Ohio. mh6107 


5 LB. U. S. MIXTURE, $1.00; 10 Ib., 
$1.85. Postage extra. —Continental rst 
co, La Grange, Ill. = 


F. D. COVERS. Serviced, Gone, 
exchanged. — McCaddon, 3659 13th aC 
N. W., Washington, D. Cc. iced 2068 


COILS! Mint U. 8S. Nt Type Ill, $12; 
490, $6.65. — R. Barton, Box 375, 
esque Isle, Me. ja3291 
FREE — United States Price List. 64 
pages, choice material, low =. .—H. EB. 
Harris & Co., Dept. 76, Transit Bid 
Boston, Mass. fe 


UNITED STATES Seeci shiz, 




















, 2563 Flower, 
Hontinuten | ark, Calif. jal001 


FREE PREMIUM! Sent to U. 8. ap- 
proval applicants sending good references. 
And for 10¢ we will use for postage one 
scarce “Small Pox’’ a of #721. 

U. S. Price List sent on request. ja Boo 
man Stamp Co., 704 Hennepin, Minn- 
eapolis, Minn. nl2ic 


HYGRADE JU. S. MIXTURE of phila- 
telic value, 1870 to date. All clean and 
off paper.—Hart Stamp Co., 210 N. First 

, St. Louis, Mo. 812084 


U. S. MIXTURE — Pound, 60c; two 
unds, $1.00.—lowa Stamp Co., Cedar 
pids, Iowa. sp 


100 U. S., including 20 varieties Pre- 
Commemoratives. Catalog 
complete oot 
st Day Cover 
term, 

















Ss. AND FOREIGN APPROVALS 
applicants, — Riverdale 
assau St., New meeéti 
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#2, 83, $4, 98 or nee a 
a an stam; or 
aoe McNealy, 10 7th’ Road, Broad 
Channel, Long Island, N. Y. 812006 


HOBBIES 


WE TRADE STAMPS for pane Profit 
Sharing Certificates, Price 
request.—Warwick C. et 

42nd, New York City. 





UNITED STATES, 43 different and 
price list 10c. 60% approvals. Genuine 
Michigan Peppermint products. Agents 
wanted. Samples 10c. — Seidenbe . Ba- 
roda, Mich. y12084 


ONE QUARTER POUND only 35 cents, 
United States all good general mixture. 
Lot excellent material — varieties, good 
values; off, on paper. One of our best. 
Park postage used mailing. — nk H. 
Battles, Ann Arbor, Michigan, jai571 


WHOLESALE — U. S. Wholesale List 
Free to bonafide dealers upon request.— 
Held Bros., 354 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Brooklyn, Jly12063 











MISCELLANEOUS 











TAKE IT EASY, JUNIOR! or you may 
miss what we have for new applicants of 
approvals. — StevenStampS, P, O. Box 
No, 6, Station S, Brooklyn, N.° z. mh3002 

~ SURPRISE PACKET AND D LISTS, 10c. 
—F. J. Valente, The Packetman, Mans- 
fleld, Mass. ap6612 


1c, 2c, 3c APPROVALS.—A. R. Kalber, 
452 Ewing Court, Akron, Ohio.  jly12882 


Yoo, 1c, 22. APPROVALS.—L. C. Parker, 
1900 Albermarle Rd., Brooklyn, N. jubso1 
a 


CHRISTMAS SEALS, five packets all 
different. Your choice of 15 National 
TB. Ass’n., 6 Canadian, 12 Catholic, 10 
Foreign from ten countries or 17 Local 
seals for 25c each, postpaid. One packet 
of a kind only. Remit silver or money 
order, no stamps. Lists for postage. 
Complete Catalogue, $1.10.—A. . Dun- 
ning, Box 574 (H), Wilmington, N. Pm 


PHILATELIC AND COLLECTOR'S 
Papers. By weight, 2 pounds, 25c. Stamp 
Covers, 25 different, 30c. Want to buy 
Norway stamps, Western States, wild 
cat and broken bank bills. Got any of 
Nebraska-Kansas? — L, T. Brodstone, 
Superior, Nebr. mh 


GENUINE CONFEDERATE STAMP, 
only 10c to approval applicants.—Wallace 
Stamp Co., 1499 Lakewood Ave., Atlanta, 
Georgia. ja108 


ARE YOU ON MY MAILING LIST? If 
not, invest one cent in a card and you'll 
soon be saving Dollars. Don’t fail to see 
my advertisement in this issue.—William 
Grossman, 2171 65th Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. api2888 


HUBBARD’S “Stamp Dealers of the 
World.”’ Contains — and addresses of 
2,000 Stamp Dealers in this and Foreign 
countries. Price. 25¢.—John M. Hubbard, 
Rochester, N. H ap12846 


HAVE 60 DIFFERENT COMMEMOR- 
atives; $1.00, includes 6 varieties of Col- 
umbian. My Commemoratives include 
Trans - Mississippi, Pan-American, no 
straight-edges. Commemorative cover 
before 1926 free.—Jack Robin, 1802 Le- 
moyne, Los Angeles, California. jai521 


























SEND & FOR Jumbo Packet. Over 100 
beauties. Includes scare Zeppelin. Ap- 
provals.—Indian Stamp Co., Box 75, Utica, 
New York. ap12084 


STAMPS SENT ON APPROVAL, 50% 
discount.—Fred Herzberg, 197 Grantley 
Ave., Elmhurst, Ill, 12232 


BYRD IMPERFORATE SHEETS, 30c. 
Sheet absolutely free with Marconi’s 
Stamp News, 5 years $1.00, Sample copy 
on request. Stamps accepted, Ap- 
provals.—Hughes, 2563 Flower, Walnut 
Park, Calif. je12006 


MARIANWERDER—#1-4 a. 10c to 
approval applicants. — Carl Hahn, Muk- 
wonago, Wis. jal155 














AUCTION—Buy stamps at your own 
price. Small attractive lots. Send for free 
catalog.—P. B. McKinney, Elsie, Mich, . 

ja 





THOUSANDS of stamps at ic and 2c 
each, Lists free. General approvals fur- 
nished, — Hasselbaum, 316B Flatbush 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 812654 
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PENNY APPROVALS for the Junior 
collector. Splendid values. neers, 267 
West 7th St., St. Paul, apéee72 
100 DIFFERENT Arkansas Postmarks, 
%5c; 50 different Arkansas, 35c; 25 differ- 
ent, 15c, All postmarks with stamps.— 
_¢, Isch & Son, McGehee, Ark. mh3462 


DON’T CARRY YOUR DUPLICATES 
in your wallet. We offer an Elbe-made 
Cloth Bound Pocket Stock Book, 
pockets, for one dime, plus postage, to 
applicants of our Approval Service. Air- 
mail, British Colonies, South America, 
Northern Europe, at lc up. References 
essential.—Sequoia Stamp Co., 

Oakland, Calif. 


$12.50 CATALOG VALUE ONLY 75c— 
Over 600 different includin 
commemoratives and _ pictori 
Stamp Shop, 13745 Woodward, - Detroit, 
Mich. Special Approval Ser Service. 812256 


U. S. AND FOREIGN 87 STAMPS, also 
precancels, on approval, lc each and up. 
Free premiums, References. — Miller 

578 Sheldon Ave., Grand 
812234 

















EARLY JU, S&S. for the Specialist—Thou- 
sands of Nos. 33, 44, 65, and 8c Greens. 
Write me.—Dick "Hagadorn, East Spring- 
field, N. Y. mhé6d 





COLLECTIONS—British Colonies 1,000, 
$13; Natives 500, $13; Afganistan 50, $2; 
Persia 100, $1; India 100, $1; Natives 100, 
$1; Cape Triangular 4, $10; War 25, $1; 
Bhopal 10, $1; Afganistan 20, $1; Faridkot 
22, $1; Sirmoor 10, $1. Cash with order.— 
Ponchaji, Wimbridge, Grant Rd., eee 

5 


with 
jal 





113 COMMEMORATIVES, 
approvals.—Edel, Huey, Iil. 


INTERESTED in any kind stickers 
with date on it.—Gondos, 619 W. 163 St., 
New York. £346 


R. E. GEORGE, 418 E. Main St., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. Many thousands of varie- 
ties at one cent each. aul2483 


13¢, 











BIG VALUE—750 mixed stamps, 25c.— 
Frank Strosky, 687 Johnstone St., Perth 
Amboy, N. J. 212063 


EXCHANGE STAMPS, etc., with For- 
eign Members! iculars, 5c.—Monda- 
Ligo Club, Box No. 10, Cameron, eens 

e 


1,000 DIFFERENT GENERAL VA- 
riety, 95c; 500, 45c; also Packets, sets and 
singles. Price Lists free. — John Graf, 
Dept. H, 1874 Loring Place, New ret 











NATURECULT PHOTOS, $2.50 doz. 
Hindu Amatory Curiosa, 30 3-00 -00. 
Genuine hand paintings, 15”x12 
Ivory Carvings. Statuettes, $1.60. Sot 
brass Statuettes, $1.00. Silk ’prints, 1.00. 
Taj bon marble, $4.00. Send ills. 
Stamp mixtu ures, 10 packets. — o- 
politan, ** Delhi, 48, India, Asia. ja35p 


THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES at one 
and two cents each. Send for lists, You'll 
be surprised, — B. F. Grant, Box 395, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. jai5i11 


FREE! 50 differents stamps to approval 
applicants.—P, B. McKinney, Elsie, =“. 
a. 











FREE! World’s smallest stamps. Big 
set of 7 varieties given to approval appli- 
eants. Also big offer on how to get sets, 
watermark detectors, etc., . Write 
today. — H. Peterson, Department H-1, 
2231 Bastwood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. ja1081 


$1.00 EXCEPTIONALLY worthwhile 
packets, all different. Many previous 1900, 
catalogue, many fold, postage revenue. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — Boone, 1012 
Floyd, Louisville, Ky. jai001 





FINE APPROVALS—Worth a _trial.— 
Alfred Lagasse, 98 Ledge St., Nashua, 
N. H. jalo5 





FREE! 50 Italian stamps with ap- 
provals, postage. References required. 
—Jewel, Box 683-H, Warren, Ohio. n12073 


2,000 DIFFERENT STAMPS, $2.00; 1,000, 
75c. British Colonies, 1,000 mixed or 300 
different, $1.—Hermann Greeff, Los Gatos, 
Californie, ja1001 








SAMPLE soo: Sc. — Junior Stamp 
Journal, 5 McQuade, Detroit, Mich. 





STAMP, 2c: 
Both ’ 
Draniss2d 


WORLD'S ye! 
h sha 


3 sont Tatham 
281 Belmont Ave., 


5c. 
(H 11), 
Mass. 


75 DIFFERENT | U. Se 25c; 88 different, 
10c; U. 8. Dues, Air Mail Com- 
meena To Ree secre: esis Trude 
pos —Wm. ey, ud- 

per ailas. Texas. 12027 


ners for general collectors one- 
third ca Reference required.—Mar 
vella, ‘Box 108 . Dallas, Texas. mh6262 





A FREE PACKET of 50 stamps—No. 
Ger., Aus. Hung. or Polish in packet. 
This is free with my net approvals. Send 
a nickel for postage.—Chas. Rinkevitch, 
27 Hancock St., Boston, Mass. mh6063 


EXCHANGE STAMPS. You can ex- 





35, Sta. C. 








AIRMAIL 








20 AIRMAILS, 
cants.—Jack Millhiser, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


60 DIFF. AIRMAIL, $1.00. Approvals if 
requested.—_Lawrence Warne, Eminence, 
Missouri. ja3231 


3c to approval appli- 
1724 Abbott St., 
jal56 











PRECANCELS 


CASH FOR PRECANCELS, and u 
commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt 
Toledo, Ohio. jt 


QUALITY PRECANCELS, 260 diff. 60c 
or two kets $1.00.—Atlas Stamp Co. 
128 Market, 





Newark, N. J. ja 





P extra, — 
Judd, 661 Platt, “Toledo, ‘Ohio. 
WANTED — Oklahoma Precancels. Can 





922, — A . Gootee, 

Springfield, Mo. 

1c A gagpegg =o sent to — ap- 
ica: — Riverdale Stamp 16H 
ascau ‘Street, New York, N. Y.° 





FIRST DAY and CACHETS 
FIRST DAY COVERS—Hundreds of 
th Stat —Dick 


em. e your wants. 
dorn, East Springfield, N. Y. 


COVERS—Send Bg? wants. Special 5 
different covers, 20 different foreign, 
ri — Hugh Paliister, 3764 Independence 

, Cleveland, Ohio. ja 











CHRISTMAS SEALS 


. 8 MINT RED CROSS and Tuber- 
Seals, all types 





January, 1935 
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Clocks in the Movies 
a 


Speaking of clocks the other day 
with a collector, he remarked that 
George Arliss’ picture, “The Last 
Gentleman” contained the most com- 
plete collections of clocks ever assem- 
bled for a motion picture. 


The story demands that George Ar- 
liss, as Cabot Barr, a grumpy old mil- 
lionaire, have a mania for clocks. In 
his home he has clocks of every de- 
scription from the lowly cuckoo to the 
stately grandfather’s clock. 


The butler spends half his time 
keeping them together, and when the 
hour rolls around pandemonium 
breaks loose. 


It was no simple matter to collect 
this assortment. Cabot Barr’s home 
is old-fashioned. The clocks must be 
of the old order. None of your new, 
shiny timepieces with severe lines. 
Cabot Barr’s clock must have scrolls, 
cupids and wreath. Some of them 
must be of porcelain, others of ornate 
brass, 


The studio exhausted the resources 
of Los Angeles in two days, finding 
only twelve clocks that would fill the 
bill at all. San Francisco proved to 
be the most fertile field. Having been 
a full-fledged city when Los Angeles 
was still a village, there were some 
good examples of clocks of the Grover 
Cleveland era still lurking forlornly 
on jewelers’ shelves. 


The story calls for a hundred 
clocks. It is not a matter of record 
or of importance whether they found 
a hundred clocks or not. They got 
all there were and had to let it go at 
that. 


“ao 


Kerfoot Pewter Collection Sold 
oo 


The J. B. Kerfoot collection of ear- 
ly American pewter, a particularly 
outstanding assembly of its kind, was 
sold to Israel Sack, New York City, 
recently, by Mrs. J. B. Kerfoot, wi- 
dow of the collector, and proprietor 
of “The House with the Brick Wall,” 
Freehold, N. J. 


HOBBIES 





The Kerfoot collection included 
several hundred pieces, many of 
which were photographed and in- 
cluded in the book, “American Pew- 
ter,” which Kerfoot published under 
the imprint of Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany in 1924. The book is now out 
of print and is itself a collector’s 
item. 


“or 


Duncan Phyfe 
“A Thing of Beauty” 
oO 


Perhaps the loveliest object in Mr. 
Ford’s fine collection of Duncan 
Phyfe furniture in the Edison Insti- 
tute Museum at Dearborn, Michigan, 
and one of the most characteristic of 
the great American master, is this 
delightful music table, in which, ap- 
propriately, the familiar lyre-motif 
predominates. But amateurs of fine 
furniture will at once recognize other 
Phyfe characteristics in the delicate 
fluting of table-edges and columns, in 
the acanthus-leaf carvings on the 
legs and in the lion’s foot leg-ends. 





he 
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Dunan Phyfe 
Music Table 





Old Relic in Demand 
oo 


Jess Johnson, owner of a piece 
of property in Kansas City, Mo., 
realizes that there is a demand for 
antiques. 

A woman walked into a Kansas 
City real estate office in that city re- 
cently and asked: 

“Who owns the property at the 
corner of Brooklyn Avenue and In- 
dependence Boulevard?” 

As with one voice a half dozen em- 
ployees chorused: 

“The fountain is not for sale.” 

The employees were right. 

The fountain is a cast iron relic of 
many years ago, now somewhat dilapi- 
dated and dry. Its owner says that 
inquiries as to whether it may be 
purchased average one every four 


» days the year around. 


The fountain has for its center the 
figures of a 5-year old boy and girl 
beneath an umbrella. 

“oor 


Oh Memories! 
Q 


Perhaps this story of a simple 
white farm house in Michigan will 
recall similar stories to some of our 
readers. Over in Michigan there is 
a house whose furnishings have re- 
mained untouched for the last hun- 
dred years. The place looks like any 
other farm house, but it means a lot 
to its owner, Mrs. E. Montgomery, 
who lives nearby. The home formerly 
belonged to Mrs. Montgomery’s moth- 
er who died thirty-three years ago. 

The old four-poster wooden beds 
occupy the same position, it is said, 
as when her mother lived. The floors 
are covered with richly patterned in- 
grained carpets. A spinning wheel 
stands silently in the corner of one 
room, 


No one has occupied the house since 
the turn of the century, except a few 
occasional visitors, and the cleaners 
who go over it once a year. 

The owner makes infrequent visits 
to the place, though she is nearing 
the 85-year old mark. She recalls 
wistfully the sound of the dancing 
feet of her young brothers and sis- 
ters and imagines her mother’s voice 
ringing through the rooms. 
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Outstanding Clock and Watch Collections 


ee 


This data on clock and watch collections is furnished through the courtesy of 
J. Reed Warren of the Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Pa, 


HERE are two kinds of clock and 

watch collections, public and pri- 
vate. The public collections are in 
museums and are, of course, accessi- 
ble to the public. There are a few 
museums which have many old and 
interesting clocks and watches, but 
in most museums there are only a 
few examples. There are very many 
private collections, some of them ex- 
tremely large, and these are of course 
not always accessible to the public. 
As a rough estimate there are per- 
haps a hundred times as many old 
and interesting clocks and watches 
in private collections as in public 
museums. The private collections are 
constantly changing. At the death of 
the owner the collection is sometimes 
bequeathed to a museum, very often 
it passes as a whole into the posses- 
sion of some relative, and again it 
is scattered by sale. 


It might also be an _ interesting 
question to ask how many examples 
are required to constitute a collection. 
There are thousands of individuals 
who possess one or two or a very 
few specimens, but they would hardly 
be considered to have a collection. 
To be considered a collection the 
number of examples should run up 
into the tens at least and perhaps 
into the hundreds. 


In the United States the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art in New York City 
has by far the largest collection of 
watches in this country and probably 
the largest in the world. Lately the 
George A. Hearn collection has been 
bequeathed to the museum. This col- 
lection is described in a booklet en- 
titled, “Collection of Watches,” loaned 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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of the City of New York by Mrs. 
George A. Hearn. The booklet was 
printed privately in 1907. 


The J. P. Morgan collection of 
watches, which is probably the finest 
in the world and was for a long time 
a “loan exhibit” is now also the 
property of the Museum. A large part 
of this collection is made up of the 
F. Hilton Price collection (English) 
and the Carl Marfels collection (Ger- 
man) which were acquired by pur- 
chase. The Morgan collection has 
been written up in book form. The 
author is G. C. Williamson, and the 
book is entitled, “Catalogue of the 
J. P. Morgan Collection of Watches.” 
It is a large magnificent volume con- 
taining more than 300 pages and 
superb illustrations of the watches. 
It also contains a brief history of 
timekeepers in general and a short 
bibliography. There are also many 
other smaller collections which have 
been bequeathed to the Museum or 
are there as “loan exhibits.” Among 
the later may be mentioned one by 
Maurice M. Sternberger which con- 
tains some very interesting and valu- 
able watches. Altogether there are 
some 500 on exhibition. There is also 
a good collection of sun-dials. There 
are a very few brass table clocks, a 
few grandfather clocks, but practi- 
cally no American antiques, or French 
clocks, 

The Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
also has a good collection of watches 
and there are a few clocks, The 
clocks are American grandfather 
clocks and the Massachusetts form 
of shelf clocks. Mention should also 
be made of the National Museum at 
Washington and the Pennsylvania 
Museum at Philadelphia. At the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington there 
are several hundred watches on ex- 
hibition, but they are nearly all early 
examples of American watches. There 
is also a fine collection of modern 
sun-dials and a few old ones. 


The H. J. Heinz collection of 
watches is in the Carnegie Museum 
at Pittsburgh. There is a “Catalog 
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of the collection of watches belonging 
to H. J. Heinz jointly prepared by 
Douglas Stuart, W. J. Holland, and 
A. S. Coggeshall.” 


Essex Institute in Salem, Mass., 
now possesses a ‘very fine collection 
of clocks. It has been much enriched 
by the addition of the Charles Mifflin 
Hammond collection of 182 clocks 
and watches. Mr. Hammond was born 
in Boston in 1860 and died in 1916. 
He was an ardent clock collector dur- 
ing nearly his whole life. In accord- 
ance with a request made just before 
his death, Mrs. Hammond in 1918 
gave the clock collection to the Essex 
Institute where they are assigned to 
a specially constructed room. They 
are in large part American antique 
clocks of all kinds. 


Among the private collections in 
this country the following may be 
mentioned: Mr. Kelley, Mr. Henry M. 
Ney, Mr. Frederick T. Proctor, and 
Mr. Thomas R. Proctor, all of Utica, 
N. Y., have good collections of 
watches. The Frederick T. Proctor 
collection has been written up in book 
form. It is entitled, “The F. T. 
Proctor Collection of Antique Watches 
and Table Clocks,” and was published 
at Utica in 1913. It contains many 
excellent illustrations, Mr. Paul M. 
Chamberlain of Newark, N. J., also 
has a collection of watches. Mr. 
Moulton of Newburyport, Mass., has 
a fine collection of Dutch clocks 
which were procured for the most 
part in Holland. Mrs. Harriett 
Brownell of Newport and Providence 
has a big collection containing many 
fine examples of early American 
clocks. Mr, L. C. Flynt of Munson, 
near Springfield, Mass., has an im- 
mense collection of more than 400 
early American clocks. His specimens 
by early Connecticut clockmakers are 
superb. Mr. William F. Lucas, Jr. 
of Baltimore, Md., has a fine collec- 
tion of French clocks of the period 
from about 1750 to 1820 and Mr. 
Philip L. Spalding of Boston, Mass., 
has a superb collection of Simon 
Willard clocks. Another good clock 
collection is that of Mr. Edgar G. 
Miller, Jr. of Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Mary Harrod Northend of 
Salem, Mass., has among her 20,000 
to 80,000 photographs quite a number 
of “antique” clocks, 


In London, the British Museum, 
the South Kensington Museum (Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum), the Mu- 
seum of the Clockmakers’ Company 
in the Guildhall, and Hertford House 
(the Wallace collection) in Manches- 
ter Square all have magnificent col- 
lections of both watches and clocks. 
The British Museum and the South 
Kensington Museum have by far the 
most watches. The Wallace collection 
is richest in French clocks and the 
South Kensington Museum is richest 
in English grandfather clocks, Not 
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one of them has a large collection of 
English grandfather clocks. In fact, 
one can see more grandfather clocks 
in the sales rooms of Percy Webster, 
than in any museum in London. 

Outside of London the Royal 
Scottish Museum at Edinburgh, the 
Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge, 
and the Ashmolean Museum at Ox- 
ford are the most noted for their 
collection of watches and clocks. In 
Edinburgh there are about thirty or 
forty watches (some of them very fa- 
mous), a few grandfather clocks, and 
a few French clocks. At Cambridge 
there are a hundred or more watches 
and a few clocks. There is a cata- 
logue of the timekeepers in the Guild- 
hall Museum and also a catalogue of 
the famous collection of the Rev. H. L. 
Nelthropp which is now in the Guild- 
hall. There is also a catalogue of the 
clocks, etc., in the Wallace collection 
(8vo, 404 pp., London, Hertford 
House, 1905). 

Among the big private collections 
in England may be mentioned that 
of Percy Webster and his son Mal- 
colmn R. Webster, the Wetherfield 
collection of clocks, and the collection 
of watches by Franklin Dennison of 
Leamington. The Wetherfield collec- 
tion of clocks is one of the finest in 
the world and contains over 200 ex- 
amples, affording a perfect historical 
review of English clockmaking from 
1675 to 1775. It has been written up 
in book form. The handsome volume 
containing many illustrations is by 
F. J. Britten and it is entitled, “Old 
English Clocks,” (the Wetherfield 
Collection), and published by Law- 
rence and Jellicoe, London, 1907. 

Other well-known collections which 
are often spoken of are the Evan 
Roberts collection, the Albert Schloss 
collection, the Hawkins collection, the 
T. W. Bourne collection, the T. Whit- 
combe Greene collection, the E. Alfred 
Jones collection, the R. Norman Shaw 
collection, the R. Eden Dickson col- 
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lection, the Mainwaring collection, the 
Thomas Boynton collection, the Pon- 
sonby collection, the J. D. Robertson 
collection, and the Dunn Gardner col- 
lection. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that private collections are con- 
stantly changing, even as some of 
these mentioned have probably 
changed since this article was written. 
The Evan Roberts collection of 
watches which was usually spoken of 
as the most extensive in the world, 
either public or private, has been dis- 
persed, a large part going to Mr. 
Franklin Dennison, Albert Schloss 
died some ten years ago and his col- 
lection has been scattered. The Haw- 
kins collection was dispersed by auc- 
tion in 1890. The E. Alfred Jones 
collection is now at the South Kens- 
ington Museum, The R. Norman 
Shaw collection was sold at Christie’s. 
The T. W. Bourne collection, the 
Mainwaring collection, and the Dunn 
Gardner collection have been scat- 
tered. 

There are about 300 clocks in Wind- 
sor Castle collected in large part by 
Queen Victoria, 175 in Buckingham 
Palace, and 100 in Hampton Court 
Palace. Some of these are seen when 
the castles are visited. 

In France there is a magnificent 
collection of both watches and clocks 
at the Louvre in Paris. The private 
collection of Paul Garnier was usually 
spoken of as the most complete in 
France. Most of this was given to 
the Louvre in 1916, and these watches 
added to those already at the Louvre 
have made the collection at this mu- 
seum a very good one, More than a 
hundred are on exhibition. There is 
a handsome illustrated catalogue de 
la collection Paul Garnier, published 
by Librairie Hachette & Cie in 1917. 
There is also a good collection of 
clocks, particularly cartel and mantel 
clocks, at the Louvre. There are also 
many watches, clocks, and chronom- 
eters at the Conservatoire des Arts 


. 


et Metiers in Paris, but this collec- 
tion is primarily for those who are 
interested in the movement rather 
than the case. Many fine French 
clocks are also to be seen at the 
Musee Carnavalet, at the Musee du 
Garde Meuble, at the Musee de Cluny, 
and at the palaces of Versailles and 
Fontainebleau near Paris. 

At Besancon and Lyons there are 
also collections worthy of note. At 
the Museum of Lyons there are some 
twenty watches, two or three table 
clocks, and a few French clocks. 
There is an illustrated catalogue by 
Claudius Cote entitled Montres et 
Horloges, 

In Switzerland the private collec- 
tion of Mr. G. Loup of Geneva is 
very extensive. This has been ex- 
hibited twice. At present about thirty- 
five watches from this collection are 
exhibited at the Musee d’Art et 
d’Histoire in Geneva. They are fine 
examples and date from 1780 to 1820. 
These added to the watches already 
in the museum have formed a good 
collection of more than a hundred. 

In Italy one is struck by the ab- 
sence of watches and clocks in the 
museums, Even Roman sun-dials, al- 
though said to have been so common, 
are never seen. 

In Germany and Austria there are 
many museums in different cities 
which have good collections, particu- 
larly of German table clocks. Among 
these may be mentioned the Kunst- 
gewerbe Museum at Berlin, the Bay- 
erisches National Museum at Munich, 
the Oesterreichisches Museum fur 
Kunst and Industrie and also the 
Kunsthistorisches Hof-Museum at 
Vienna, the Museum Carolino-August- 
eum at Salzburg, the Germanishes 
Museum at Nurnberg, the Kgl. 
Mathematisch-Physikalischer Salon in 
Dresden, and the Maximillian Museum 
at Augsburg. 


The private collection of E. Basser- 
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mann-Jordan of Munich is also ex- 
tensive. The N. R. Frankel collection 
of watches has been written up in 
book form by. Heinrich Frauberger. 
The title is N. R. Frankel’s Uhren- 
sammlung and the book was published 
in Dusseldorf in 1918, The famous 
Carl Marfels collection has ceased to 
exist as it was purchased by Mr. J. P. 
Morgan and has become a part of 
the Morgan collection. Carl Marfels 
was traveling representative of a firm 
dealing in watch material. In this way 
he became interested in old watches 
and began collecting. In 1909 about 
40 watches were sold to J. Pierpont 
Morgan for $150,000 and in 1910 
about 40 more were sold for $225,000. 
This collection was described in a 
book by Gustav Speckhart entitled, 
Kunstvolle Taschenuhren der Samm- 
lung Marfels and published in 1904. 

The Czar of Russia had about fifty 
watches in the Winter Palace in Pet- 
rograd. These were described by E. 
Alfred Jones in an article in The 
Connoisseur. The famous Pierre Solty- 
koff collection has been described in 
detail by Pierre Dubois. The book is 
entitled “Collection Archeologique du 
Prince Pierre Soitykoff.” It was pub- 
lished in Paris in 1858. This famous 
collection was scattered in 1861. A 
considerable part of it was acquired 
by M. Paul Garnier and thus many 
of the watches have eventually come 
into the possession of the Louvre in 
Paris. 

Abbott in his book Antique Watches 
and how to Establish their Age pub- 
lished in Chicago in 1897 has this to 
say about collections: 

“The custom of collecting watches 
and clocks of antique make, and rare 
or beautiful forms, appears to be of 
no recent date. Public and private 
collections abound in every civilized 
country, but the private collections, 
where they are of any extent, are 
owned by people of means. The larg- 
est collection of watches in the world, 
public or private, is owned by Mr. 
Evan Roberts, of London, and it em- 
braces some of the finest examples 
extant. The collection owned by Mr. 
Carl Marfels, of Berlin, while not as 
extensive as Mr. Roberts’, is probably 
the most perfect, from a chronological 
point of view, in existence. The col- 
lection of Prince Pierre Soltykoff, 
from an archaeological standpoint, is 
extremely valuable and embraces some 
of the most exquisite examples of the 
horological art both in clocks and 
watches. It is particularly rich in 
the magnificent examples of early six- 
teenth century watches in rock erys- 
tal cases and in rare specimens of 
pieced and engraved cases. Among 
the notable English collections, both 
public and private, I must not fail 
to mention those of the British and 
South Kensington museums, the Soci- 
ety of Antiquaries, the Clockmakers’ 
Company, that cf the Rev. H. .L. 
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Nelthropp, Mr. T. Whitcombe Greene, 
Mr, J. Keane, Mr. J. F. Kendal, Mr. 
Percy Webster, Messrs. Wells Bros., 
and Landsberg & Sons. The public 
museums of Germany and Bavaria 
contain many fine collection. The most 
complete collection in France is said 
to be that owned by Mr. Paul Gar- 
nier, of Paris, and the finest in Italy 
that of Mr. Amerigo Ponti, of Milan. 
In America, the finest collections are 
owned by private parties, although 
there is an interesting collection in 
the museum of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington. Mr. Vanderbilt, 
Mr. Havemeyer and Mr. Simpson, 
New York have very valuable collec- 
tions. The late Mr. Childs, Philadel- 
phia, possessed the finest collection of 
clocks in this country. The collections 
of Messrs, Ney and Kelley, Utica, N. 
Y., contain many fine specimens. Be- 
sides the people enumerated above 
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there are thousands of persons who 
have small collections consisting of 
from ten to twenty-five specimens.” 


The excellent book Time Telling 
through the Ages by Harry C. Brear- 
ley, published by Doubleday, Page & 
Co. (1920), for Robert H. Ingersoll 
& Bro., contains an appendix in which 
is given a list of well-known watch 
collections prepared by Paul M. 
Chamberlain, himself a collector, of 
Newark, N. J. The collections listed 
(both public and private) number 
123. Of these thirteen are private 
American collections. 


If the index of Britten’s magnifi- 
cent book, Old Clocks and Watches 
and their Makers, (preface of the 
last edition dated 1922) is consulted, 
the names of several hundred individ- 
uals will be found who have or who 
have had collections. 
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The Romantic Character of Antique 
Irish Silver 


== 


DWARD WENHAM, editor of 
The Connoisseur, makes a com- 
parison of the different aspects of 
silver with particular emphasis on 
the Romantic character of antique 
Irish silver in a recent issue of the 
New York American which we repeat 
here: 

One of the many alluring aspects 
of antiques is to study those features 
inspired by the inherent traditions of 
the craftsmen who made them. Two 
antithetical examples will illustrate 
my point: The plain, almost severe, 
designs of American colonial silver— 
dictated by austere Puritan tradi- 
tions—and the lyrical ornamentation 
of Irish silver, reflecting the poetic 
and romantic character of the Irish. 

Irish silver remained more or less 
free from those special influences ap- 
parent at different periods with the 
English; and while many writers are 
apt to place the silver work of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Ireland together 
under the generic term, “English” 
actually that of Ireland is to a con- 
siderable extent distinct in form and 
decoration. It is only natural that 
this distinction should exist; after 
all, the goldsmiths and silversmiths of 
Ireland were producing much magni- 
ficent work when England was still 
in a semi-barbaric state of civiliza- 
tion. For curious as it might seem, 
in view of the internal troubles the 
Emerald Island has suffered in mod- 
ern times, Ireland was from the Nor- 
man Conquest 1066 until the coming 
of Strongbow—some three centuries 
later—quite peaceful. 

That remarkable gold and silver 


work was wrought there centuries 
ago has been proved in recent years 
by the discovery of many buried 
treasures. One of the most important 
of these treasures is the tenth cen- 
tury two-handled cup, now known as 
the Ardagh chalice, which was found, 
together with a smaller cup and four 
brooches, by a young man while dig- 
ging potatoes near the village of Ar- 
dagh, Limerick. The chalice is main- 
ly of a silver alloy with gold, copper, 
brass and bronze worked in various 
ornamental forms and applied. 

But while this and similar finds are 
important as showing an early ad- 
vancement among Irish silversmiths, 
our present interest is more with those 
later works which are obtainable to- 
day. For some time past, American 
collectors have keenly sought Irish 
silver, a keenness which may be said 
to date from the time when they real- 
ized that the styles were definitely 
and consistently marked with native 
Hibernian traditions and to an extent 
free from foreign influences. 

Examples dating from earlier than 
the seventeenth century are so rare 
that they do not come within the 
scope of this article. Even late sev- 
enteenth century examples are ex- 
tremely scarce, for the simple reason 
that they were long since melted up 
to regain the value of the metal. Ire- 
land has suffered many political up- 
heavals and times of economic dis- 
tress. On such occasions, prominent 
old families no doubt felt called upon 
to sacrifice their plate for the sake 
of the cause at stake. In any event, 
most of the beautiful old pieces ante- 
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dating the Georgian period have long 
since vanished; nor are they by any 
means plentiful before the late eigh- 
teenth century reign of George III. 

From the few examples that have 
survived we learn that late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century 
Irish silver followed the then current 
fashion for plainness of form. In the 
second quarter of the eighteenth cen- 
tury it began to show rococo orna- 
mentation, a decorative style that 
gave rise in the next generation to 
lyrical interpretations such as the 
introduction of figure subjects and 
pastoral scenes. Pieces not easily 
adapted to such decoration—teapots, 
bowls, salvers, urns and monteiths— 
are often decorated by chasing with 
C-scrolls arranged somewhat asym- 
metrically and combined with vines, 
birds and unusual plant life. It is 
also well to point out that on Irish 
silver cups the shape of the handles 
often resembles the shape of a harp, 
a distinctive feature as graceful to 
the eye as it is charming to the mind. 


Of the examples which come within 
the purview of the collector today, 
most were made in the eighteenth 
century. To be sure, such examples 
show some English influence in the 
matter of their shapes; yet they also 
exhibit certain motifs marking them 
as essentially Irish. Many of the 
forms in their ornamentation are 
basically borrowed from English sil- 
versmiths, who in turn had copied 
them from Continental designers; but 
whereas the English and Continental 
craftsmen interpreted ornamental 
forms in a conventionalized style, in 
Ireland they were adapted to express 
the romantic nature of the people. It 
is not possible to find in any other 
save Irish silver the same free em- 
ployment of rustic scenes, hunters 
with dogs, milkmaids and other fig- 
ures, combined with flowers and foli- 
age, such as appear so frequently in 
the Irish designs. 


Probably the best illustrations of 
this Irish love of natural subjects are 
the earlier examples of dish-rings, 
cream-pails, cake baskets, fruit dishes 
and covered butter dishes. The dish- 
rings, which many people speak of as 
“potato” rings, were used on the ta- 
ble to support, in turn, a soup bowl, 
a wooden potato bowl, a glass dessert 
bowl and the punch bowl. They were 
placed on the table at the beginning 
of dinner and _ remained there 
throughout the meal. 

While dish-rings are in every way 
Irish, they did not come into fashion 
until about the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century and then remained 
popular only about 70 years, as they 
seem to have gone out of fashion in 
the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The wocden potato bowls, 
of which few have survived, are gen- 
erally of an earlier date than the dish 
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rings, the more important bowls be- 
ing of bog oak with a deep silver 
rim, which, in most cases, was en- 
graved. For many collectors dish- 
rings have a greater appeal than any 
other Irish silver objects, which is 
possibly due to the fact that they are 
unknown in any other country and 
are the work of only one school of 
silver smiths. 

In the period when they were fash- 
ionable in Ireland, three distinct 
types appeared, though each retained 
the original spool shape. Their va- 
riety causes them to be divided into 
three classes—early, middle and late 
—each class clearly distinguishable 
from the others by differences in 
height and in the style of decoration. 
The earliest are never as deep as 
those later ones and are in fact often 
less than three inches high. Those 
of the middle and late periods range 
from four to over five inches in 
height. 


In every instance, the background 
of the decorations of dish-rings is cut 
away, giving the design in pierce- 
work. Examples of the early period 
show a distinct rococo influence in 
the use of the scrolls and small flow- 
ers, the decoration being confined to 
a narrow band around the waist of 
the spool, which has a more pro- 
nounced incurve than the later rings. 
Examples of the middle period are, 
as a rule, more attractive than any, 
the entire spool being frequently 
chased and embossed with milk-maids, 
hunters, dogs, Chinese figures in pan- 
cake hats, pagodas, windmills, farm 
scenes and other subjects. Most of 
these poetic decorations are missing 
from examples of the late period 
which, influenced by the neo-classic 
designs, assume an un-Irish formality 
quite unsuited to typically Irish sil- 
ver. 

The varying features are of assist- 
ance in determining the period to 
which a specimen belongs, as it is not 
uncommon to find dish-rings bearing 
no hallmarks, especially those made 
in outlying districts. The regulations 
governing the hall-marking of silver 
in Ireland differ from those in Eng- 
land and Scotland. In the latter 
countries assay offices were estab- 
lished in various provincial centers as 
well as in London and Edinburgh, but 
the Irish craft throughout the island 
was controlled directly by the Dublin 
Goldsmith’s Company. It is there- 
fore natural to suppose that when a 
silversmith in some town distant from 
Dublin had finished a piece of work 
he would not be anxious to send it all 
the way to Dublin by coach and risk 
losing it on the road merely to have 
it hallmarked. 

By far the most important Irish 
silver to be offered in recent years 
was the collection assembled by the 
late G. W. Panter. This collection 
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included several examples dating 
from the seventeenth century, among 
them a Charles II tobacco box, and 
a curious ladle with a long flat han- 
dle, hall-marked Dublin, 1679. There 
were also some important pieces o* 
provincial work, two of which were 
attributed to Kinsale craftsmen, 
where there was a “Company of 
Blacksmiths, Goldsmiths, Silver- 
smiths, Cutlers, Braziers, and other 
Hammermen who work by fire,” re- 
corded as early as 1687. 

Which recalls an amusing story I 
heard recently concerning some early 
Irish silver. In 1841, at which time 
Edmond Blake was Mayor, the Cor- 
poration of Galway was dissolved. 
The Corporation owed him ten years 
salary and he, realizing it to be a bad 
debt, took the ceremonial mace and 
sword in lieu of salary. Thereupon 
he, like a true collector of Irish sil- 
ver, began to cherish them so dearly 
that he could never bring himself to 
part with them. 


“Gor 


So They Say 
° 


FIRE which started in an ur- 
known manner caused damage 
estimated at $100,000 to the residence 
of W. W. Bruyn of New York, re- 
cently. “Many antiques and fine 
paintings were destroyed. 
ok * * 


An ancient bronze beaker, made in 
China during the reign of the Chou 
monarchs, between the eleventh and 
second centuries, B. C., was recently 
purchased by the Seattle, Wash., Art 
Museum, from $1,000 bequest money 
given to the museum by Mrs. Willis 
B. Herr of Seattle. The vase for 
many centuries lay buried in a tomb 
in central China, and was recently 
excavated and brought to America. 
The beaker is about twelve inches 
high, and was made for the use of 
sacrificial wines. 

* ~ * 

Fifteen thousand dollars worth of 
antiques were destroyed recently 
when fire razed the H. O, Strong 
homestead in Southampton, Mass. 
The antiques had been in the home 
since Colonial days. The total dam- 
age to the home was estimated at 
$50,000. 

* . * 

Marley Clark, newly elected state 
representative from Linn County, Ia., 
is another who collects antiques as a 
hobby. In addition to being a lover 
of antique furniture, he has a collec- 
tion of canes which gives him consid- 
erable pleasure. 

*- * * 

Judge Morton Webster, 73, widely 
known as a collector of antiques, died 
at his home in Pomeroy, Ohio, recent- 
ly following a brief illness. 
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Stimulating Interest in the Past— 
Ways and Means 


, eq 


MPERSONATING famous women 

of America called for old time 
costumes at a church affair held in 
Michigan City, Ind., recently. Mem- 
bers of the group impersonated the 
famous women, many of whom are 
now resigned to history. Among those 
represented was Louise Catherine 
Adams, wife of President John Quin- 
cy Adams. She was known as a wo- 
man of fashion who loved society, yet 
was a wonderful wife and mother. 
A gown of the 1825 period, of course, 
gave this representation. Ann How- 
ard Shaw, famous American physi- 
cian and minister, lecturer, author 
and leader of the woman suffrage 
movement, was represented with an 
old fashioned costume with a black 
silk coat trimmed in beads. One of 
the members served as Mrs. Caroline 
Scott Harrison, wife of President 
Benjamin Harrison. It was recalled 
in this respect that Mrs. Harrison 
was a talented woman, interested par- 
ticularly in painting and art, and 
that she was first president of the 
D. A. R. Mary Todd Lincoln was 
represented with suitable dress of the 
Civil War period. More modern wo- 
man was represented in a character- 
ization of Alice Roosevelt, daughter 
of Theodore Roosevelt. A white dress 
of the 1907 vintage, heavily trimmed 
with lace and insertion, proved ap- 
propriate. 

—o— 

Princeton, Ill., was treated to an 
antiques display recently under the 
direction of a society of the Christian 
Church of that place, for which vis- 
itors paid ten cents admission, there- 
by augmenting the budget of the 
church. Tea was served. 

—)— 


Did you ever try this to add nov- 
elty to your display of antiques or 
encourage interest in historical ma- 
terial in your city? A special fea- 
ture of an exhibition of antiques and 
curios held in the Second Church in 








ANTIQUES 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Sixty oil paintings — Italian, Dutch, 
Russia (closing out); 50 Navajo rugs; 40 
Oriental rugs; antique jewelry; Early 
American firearms; old music boxes; 
French girandoles; 200 picture frames; 
three pair Staffordshire dogs; Majolica; 
lustre ware; old clocks; etc. Antique 
furniture of all kinds. Write me your 
wants (no lists). ja36 


In Business Sixteen Years 
(9 years in Chicago.) 


Thomas Art Gallery 


503 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 








Boston, recently, was the portrayal of 
“living pictures and costumes of the 
various periods from 1750 to 1900” 
A large picture frame, arranged with 
black velvet behind it, was the set- 
ting for young ladies in early cos- 
tumes. Some of them borrowed from 
their grandmothers, great grand- 
mothers and from the old trunks and 
attics of their neighbors. This fea- 
ture proved to be an _ interesting 
part of the exhibition and is one that 
others might use to good advantage, 
it seems. 
—)— 


Amidst a setting of fall decora- 
tions, antiques and heirlooms of fam- 
ilies of Pottstown, Pa., were dis- 
played recently in conjunction with 
the community fair. Quilts, as in 
many affairs of this kind, predom- 
inated. It was demonstrated at this 
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exhibit also that there are many un- 

usual antiques to be found in the 

country yet. Such items as antique 

doll chairs were among the more un- 

usual of the old things displayed. 
—o— 

Heirlooms of five generations of a 
Newburyport, Mass., family, ar- 
ranged in a home-like setting and to 
be permanently exhibited as the At- 
kinson-Lancaster collection was 
opened to the public at the New Eng- 
land Historic Genealogical Society, 
Boston, recently. 

The collection is said to comprise a 
remarkable assemblage of early 
American and heavily carved Bombay 
furniture, Oriental bronzes, porce- 
lains and embroideries. 

The late Dr. Lizzie D, R. Atkinson 
of Newburyport was the last survivor 
of the family. 

—o— 

Those in Ellwood City, Pa., who 
own hand-me-down’s from their 
grandmother’s and grandfather’s day 
were in luck recently when a local 
group sponsored “An Old Fashioned 
Costume Review.” 


—_——_ 10 


Dealer Doings 


pO] +) 


RS. MARGARET KELLER has 

opened a shop at her home in 
Lancaster, Ohio, and reports say that 
she has on display a fine collection 
of old and unusual material. 


A new antique shop and rental li- 
brary was combined by Mrs. Tom 
Montgomery of Oak Park, IIl., re- 
cently. Mrs. Montgomery was a for- 
mer private collector and is offering 
items from her collection. 


The Mayflower Shop is the name 
of a new shop managed by Mrs. G. 
W. Ford and Miss June Ford of Ma- 
son City, Ia. Three rooms of the 
Ford home have been given over to 
the business activities of these two 
enterprising women. One room is to 
house antiques, another for modern 
gifts and the third for needlework. 


Albert R. Louis & Co., Inc., New 
York, wholesale dealers in antiques 
and fabrics, have removed from East 
Fifty-ninth Street, to 200 East Fifty- 
Sixth Street. 


Gwendoyn Maloney, New York 
City, has opened new one at 218 
East sie aaa St. 


Mrs. G. E. Smith has moved her 
shop from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to 1905 
Grand Ave., Des Moines. 


Good reports are at hand concern- 


ing the Antiques Show held in. 


Reading, Pa., the first part of last 
month under the auspices of the D. 
A. R., and managed by Mabel I. Ren- 
ner. Both attendance and sales were 
reported to be gratifying. 

“Gor 


Reward Offered 
a 


C. E. H. Whitlock, of Whitlock’s 
Inc., antique dealers of 15 Broadway, 
New Haven, Conn., offers a reward 
of $25 for information leading to the 
recovery of a pitcher described as 
follows: 

A Lowestoft Helmet pitcher, meas- 
uring approximately five inches high. 
On the breast of the pitcher is a 
small sprig and flower of reddish 
brown color. A few years ago the 
pitcher had a new handle put on it, 
and it is noticeably different if stu- 
died carefully. 








CLASSIFIED 
ANTIQUE ADS 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the rice 
of ¢ (For “For. Sale” rates see follow- 
ing. 





ANTIQUES, GLASSWARE, bric-a-brac 
of all kinds, full or part collections.— 
Central Exchange, 98 Central Avenue, 
Albany, N. Y. d12402 
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WANTED—Repair work and stenciling 
of all kinds, Hand: painted clock glasses 
and dials, mirror tops, trays, chairs. I 
use the old method. Cleaning Currier & 
Ives prints, repairing and touching up); 
also black prints colored. The very finest, 
work guaranteed. Gold leaf used on clocks 
and mirrors when necessary. Send me a 
dirty print and if I don’t do a fine job 
will not charge one cent.—F. ood- 
man, 217 Pine St., Bangor, Maine. jal1051 





CASH PAID for old or broken jewelry, 
false teeth, bridges, crowns, old watches, 
mutilated ‘gold or silver coins. Send by 
parcel post at once. Articles returned if 
you are not satisfied.—Taylors, Canaan, 
New York. ja3z041 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
* and ivo  —— PR. ay prices. 


. Licens 
ar “Saas Stony Islan 
viatand, 


63rd_ St. 
Shicago 

WILL BUY VIOLINS. Preference for 
British, French or American, between 
1800 and 1875. Price must be low. Describe 
in first letter.—C, S. Gladfelter, Clarion, 
Iowa. £3401 








WANTED—Rare Currier Prints, Early 
colored flasks and blown glass, Early 
marked American silver and _ pewter, 
Historical chintz, Historical china, Cup 
Plates, Paperweights, Early lighting de 
vices, carved powder horns, Guns, In- 
dian relics, Early railroad posters, Hand- 
bills, Autographed letters and documents. 
-—J. E. evil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. my1204c 





CANES—Must be unusual in design or 


history. Send photo or sketch, state 
lowest price.—B. W. Cooke, 35. Lake- 
wood Drive, Glencoe, IIl. jal2672 





WE BUY old jewelry, antique silver, 
gold, ivery pieces, false teeth, bridges, 
crowns, old watches and broken jewelry. 
Highest prices.—Lawton’s Antique Shop, 
2004 Washington Blvd., Maywood, a _ 





WANTED TO BUY old dolls; early 
American dolls of any kind; also Bar- 
ere covered sugar and creamer and 

ed Acorn creamer, — Mrs. H. H. 
Smith, Oxford, Ohio. £357 





WANTED TO BUY — Old valentines, 
Paisley shawls, samplers, chess, etc.— 
Maude Pollard Hull, 111 E. Franklin 8t., 
Richmond, Va. ap400i 





|! WILL PURCHASE early American 
and English glass, china, bottles, silver, 
cup plates, paperweights, paintings, 
prints, miniatures, materials, early naval 
jugs, early illustratéd books, etc. Please 


send — description or photographs.— 
Euge . Sussel, 4747 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. n12084 





CARVED IVORIES, fans, figures, carved 
tusks.—S.A.S., care Hobb’ ies. o63p 





WANTED—Currier & Ives prints, his- 
torical flasks and blown glass, American 
silhouettes, rare Windsor chairs, 
and Rg lamps. Address—D. 

610 N. Van Buren, Kirkwood, Mo. ‘aul2i23 


—— 





CASH PAID for Dresden, Chelsea, 
Derby and Sevres, figures, vases, dishes, 
etc., overlay, cameo and pattern glass.— 
GW. Whichelow, 179 eee ont 
Boston, Mass. 213 





WANTED—The finest prehistoric tools, 
utensils, artifacts and old iron trade axes, 
Early Pioneers most useful necessities of 
their early time. Handmade wood and 
iron tools and utensils. American made 
arms and powder horns before 1783.— 
Darby’s Prehistoric and Early Pioneer’s 
Art Museum, Elkins, W. Va. dp 





WANTED — MINIATURES on ivory, 
Porcelain, Describe fully. State whether 
signed and dated.—Buxbaum, 1811 East 
Wood, Milwaukee, Wis. mh327 
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FOR SALE 
SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 











Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. 


NATALIE ROWLAND—Ceneral line of 
antiques. — Basking Ridge, N. J., near 








Bernardsville. 12462 
PAISLEY, red with white _ center. 
Coverlets, $30 each.—NT, care Hobbies. 


jal05 


1833 ROAD MAPS.—Byrnes, Robinson, 
Illinois. jap 








MAHOGANY, dining table, i -leaf 
clover corners; Sheraton fluted legs 
China—Pattern Glass;Vases; Lamps. =a. 


Ashman, 138 N, 6th Ave., Highland Park, 





New Brunswick, N. J. jal031 
ANTIQUES — Lasting Christmas gifts. 
A table, chair, bed, bureau, dressing 


table, desk; 8 barroom or captain’s chairs; 


rare Windsor tables; harpoons, lances, 
etc., from whaling days; whaling log 
books; largest and_ rarest collection 


Scrimshaw. Museum shops.—W. W, Ben- 
nett, The Colonial Shop, New Bedford, 
Mass., and Twin Gateway, Buzzards Ba 

Mass. aul28s 4 


EDGE WEAPONS, Three_ Spring 
Wagon, Miscellaneous lists, Relics, An- 
tiques, etc.—Ritter’s Antique Shop, Erie, 
Penna. 812063 


IF YOU HAVE any sort of “Hobby” in 
the line of antiques write me and if I 
have not the right piece I will try to 
find it for you.—Mrs. T ore O. Barn- 
ard, 129 Dean Road, Brookline, ——. 

m 











BOTTLES AND HEN dishes my hobby. 
What have you? I have some desert 
RB age © — to sell or exchange.—Helen 

, San Diego, Calif. 
ap12213 


COMPLETE SET DOG AND DEER (23 
pieces), rare, 5: Westward Ho bases 
and tops, rare Battersea enamel patch 
box, rare antique silver knee buckles, 
rare antique uropean period jewelry, 
complete set banquet glass (makes for- 
mal garden), — Mrs. G. E. Smith, 1905 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia. ja3003 


THOUSANDS of pieces old glass. Gen- 











63 


OLD PORTRAITS on wood and canvas, 
brass fenders, mahogany ogee mirrors, 
mahogany love seat, hound handle 
pitcher. Apple green Sandwich salt, cam- 
phor and milk glass. Kitten plates cov- 
ered compotes, $1.50 each. Two unmarked 
pewter 6-inch basins, Write your wants, 
we do not make lists. All inquiries an- 
swered. — Antique Shop, Wol- 
cott, 0120021 


FULL LINE ANTIQUES and thousands 
pieces of old glass. Stamp for list. Wants 
solicited.—Mrs. Don Hoover, 606 orth 

aul2406 


8th St., Quincy, Ill. 
ANTIQUES—Mrs. F. J. Williamson, 192 
Montclair Ave., Montclair, N. J. BY OD: 


pointment. 


ANTIQUES AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
to dealers. One of the largest and most 
complete stocks in the United States. A 
shop where you can get most anyth | 
you want and a square deal guarant 
to all. Known from coast to coast for 
square dealing. Free list to dealers.— 
Ss. O. Turner, Glens Falls, N. Y. jap 

















ATTENTION DEALERS: or na pieck 

of Victorian furniture in the ited 
States. Also early American Ta... 

at popular prices. Pay ~ F a and be 

eonvinced. Lists sent Borin 
Richmond Brothers, 15 Bliss "st. spring. 
eld, Mass. 





SIX GOOD BRASS BUCKETS, $12.00. 
Large general line of better antiques. 
New lists. — Irene A. Greenawalt, m. 
Penn Highway, Route 22, McLanahan’s 
Mansion, Hollidsburg, Penna. mh12696 





ANTIQUES — General line, priced to 
sell, Dealers free list.—M. W. Peterson, 
13 Pine Street, Glens Falls, N. Y. jap 





AUNT LYDIA'S ATTIC—Mid-Victorian 
and early American furniture, decoration, 
etc. Dealers’ prices. 


B i t 1 he saan 
a ntment only. enter ewton 
0691 Not. sted. T write ahead. 


mE. “St, Waban, Mass. Ten miles 
West of Boston. aul2618 





TWENTY YEARS of honest mail order 
business in —— china, glass, furni- 
ture, prints, Indian relics, curios, 
and hobbies of all kinds. ‘Send for list.— 
James Ianni, 329 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 

ap12406 


DUNCAN PHYFE SOFA, Photograph 
sent if desired. Write—Mrs. G. F. Sel- 
vage, New Market, ja3871 








ANTIQUES — Visit my antique shop 
while in Florida this winter. Quantities 








eral line Antiques. Write wants. Glass 
list for stamp.—Mrs, Don Hoover, 505 of pattern and decorative glassware and 
North 8th St., Quincy, Ill. ja12633 many items of interest to collectors.— 
Helen Bratfish, (Summer Shop, Traverse 
GOOD ANTIQUES—Original, clean col- City Mich.), 2431 Central Ave., St. Peters- 
lection.—Hartman Home, 162 E. 8rd St., burg, Fila. jac 
Peru, Ind. jal06 
YOUNG MAN, ten years’ experience RUGS 


with antiques in New England, desires 
employment anywhere. Splendid person- 
ality. Will work for reasonable wage.— 
Collins, 2010 Fourth Ave., No., St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. ja1001 





CAN SELL you any kind of antique 
you may need or want. Write for descrin- 
tion and bargain price. — Newton, 513 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. 4e6234 





MANY. ANTIQUES — Attractive old- 
fashioned pieces. Pattern glass, Parian, 


Bristol, lamps. Staffordshire, choice fur- 
niture, etc.—Palmer’s, Route 250, Fair- 
port, N n12003 





FOR SALE—Old glass, china, metals, 
and oddments. Coverlets beautifully re- 
paired.—Carolyn L. Gottlieb, 736 North 
Ridgeland Ave., Oak Park, Il. 012063 





ANTIQUE FURNITURE and glass at— 
The Mary Jane, 1021 West Church, 
Champaign, Il. £3651 





ANTIQUE GLASSWARE, etc., moder- 


ately priced. Free price lists. — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West Russell St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 12843 








HOMEMADE HOOKED RUGS — 

to make with “Susan Burr” machine, full 
illustrated direction, $1.25 postpaid. Mary 
Dale Cloth Strip Cutter—absolutely safe, 
cutting edges protected hardened ground 
steel, self sharpening—cuts rug making 
time in half, $1.25 postpaid in U. 
Se 20 Water St., Torring- 
on, 


ANTIQUE HOOKED RUGS cleaned and 
repaired by expert workmen. Prices rea- 
sonable. Estimates given before we begin 
work. We _ supply shipping bags and pay 
express. Thirty years’ experience. — E. 
Condon, 234 Maypole Road, Upper Day, 
Pennsylvania. 12218 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 








Antique Dealers’ Directory 


CALIFORNIA 


Brackett’s, 38-44 E. Calif. Street, Pasa- 
dena. Fine Antiques always wanted for 
cash. ap36 


CONNECTICUT 


Knowlton, Henry, Mansfield, Conn., 
Highway Route 101. Unusual collection 
of antiques to choose from. je53 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Ye Antique and 6 nek: 1324 Wis- 
consin Ave., N. ashington, D. C. 
Large stock of Old Glass. aub&3 


ILLINOIS 


Antique Gift Shoppe, 116 8. Campbell 8t., 
Macomb, IIl. attern Glass, cree 
Lamps, Bric-a-brac. au 

Brophy, Mrs. Howard, 401 S. Spencer St., 
Aurora, Ill. Antique Furniture, Glass, 
etc. Wants solicited aus: 

Brown, Arthur, Macomb, II. Pe ae 
Glass, Furniture, Prints, etc. Rates to 
dealer. Inquiries invited. my53 

Cameron’s Relic Castle, 431-39 N. State, 
Chicago. A show place. Indian Relics, 
Weapons, Antiques. Enclose stamp. 

my35 

— Cappeers, T The, 4529 Cottage Grove 

icago, Ill. Furniture, Prints, 
neal Glass, China, Pewter, etc., 
Bought and Sold. 135 

Cottage Antique Shop, 607 S. State St., 
Champaign, Ill. Pressed and blown 
glass. Furniture. 
luster. 


Down the Lane Antique Shop, Marshall, 
fll. Antique Pattern Glass, China, 
Furniture Wants solicited. jiy63 

Hoover, Mrs. Don, 505 North 8th St., 
Quincy, Ill. Full line Antique Glass, 
China, Luster Furniture, Prints. je36 

Jean, Mrs., 626 W. Grand South, Spring- 
field Ill. Large line prints, Glass, “fur- 
niture, curios. je53 

Marsh, Jeannette, Lake Marie, Antioch, 
Illinois. Follow Rt. 21. Glass China, 
Furniture, Paperweights, etc. Lists. 

m 

Mason, Betty, 5137 Harper Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Tel. Midway 89569. Antiques— 
Interiors. my35 

Rogers, Nelle C., 614 North Forest, Oak 
Park. Specializing in Glass, China, rari- 
ties. Your Wants solicited. my63 

Spahr’s Antique Shop, 402 E. 69th Street, 
Chicago. (Formerly 6850 South Park). 
Complete Line. my3 

Whatnot Antique Shop, Paxton, Ill. Pat- 
tern Glass. Furniture, Prints, Cover- 
lets, Lustre, Lamps. Write us. 3 

Ye Olde China Shoppe, fola D. Brodie, 
preprteter. 1608 B. 68rd St., icago, 

2601. Modern and Antique Dishes, 


Pink and copper 
d53 


attractive gifts, souvenirs, and bric-a- 
brac. Jiy63 


INDIANA 


Goodrich, Clementine, 218 W. Washing- 
ton, Wayne, Ind. Sonera line of 
antiques. Glass a special 


Kessier, *. H., Winslow, Ind. Manufac- 
turer of wooden clock movements and 
wood clock cases, any design. Write 
for literature. ja36é 

Schuell, Chas. M., 209 N. Main 8t , South 
Bend, Ind. Antique jewelry and sand- 
wich ‘glass, low prices to dealers. jly53 

Torgeson's—One block off 20 at Lexing- 
ton Bridge. 156 N. Sixth St., Elk 
Indiana. 


lOWA 
Mangold, Mrs. Bertha, 1000 


Fifth, 
Burlington, Iowa. Glass, Chins, Furni- 
ture, Bric-a-brac. Wants solicited. 


KENTUCKY 


Walker's Antique Shop, 603 Main &t., 
Covington, Kentucky. American furni- 


ture, glass, pewter, prints, eae | : 


vifles, 


HOBBIES 


MAINE 


Chilcott, Mrs. C. L., 24 State St., Brewer, 
Maine. Early New England ’ Antiques 
and hooked rugs. 853 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Aunt Losin’ Attic, | Chestnut Street, 
Wa Mass. Tel. Center-Newton 
0691. marly and Mid-Victorian furni- 
ture, glass. Jiy63 

Bennett, W. W., The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford, Mass. Furniture, Glass, Pew- 
ter, China, Whaling Items, Prints, 
Needlework. au35 

Old Furniture Shop, The, 1030 Main St., 
Worcester, Mass., and Provincetown, 
Cape Cod, Authentic American An- 
tiques. d53 

Treasure Chest, Brown St., Salem, Mass. 
Early Blown and Colored Glass, China, 
Parian Oriental Pieces, etc. Wants 
solicited. nb3 

Whichelow, Mrs. George W., 179 New- 
bury St., Boston, Mass. Glass, China, 

Furniture. 853 


MICHIGAN 


Sradshaw, Cora, 1925 Tenth Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. Antique Furniture and 
Glassware. Your wants solicited. £53 

Flowers, Baye, 14 Lemont S&t., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Antiques, Glass, China, 
Jewelry, Lamps, Prints. £53 

Hunn, Mrs. Maybelle C., Parma, Mich. 
Antiques. Pattern Glass, Milk White. 
Write your wants, n53 

Jones, Wliison, 720 N. Woodward Ave., 
Birmingham, - Early American 
Glass, Furn., Jewelry, Implements. 


MISSOURI 


Selby, Bertha M., 338 E. Lockwood, 
Webster Groves, Mo. Antiques. Spe- 
cializing in Old Glass. Mail Orders 
Filled. nb3 

be i. Louls, i Wheel, 2852 North Union, 

gga o. Glass, China, Prints ae 


NEBRASKA 
McMillan’s Antique Shop, 
House, 100 8S. 32nd i avon 
Six Highways. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Hill Acres, Suncook, N. H. 
Manchester and Concord on old 
General Line. 


NEW JERSEY 


Dunham, Marcelline, 49 Manchester Place, 
Newark, New Jersey. Glass, china, 
etc., Lists. Write wants. 035 

Edna, Munn, Scott, 59 Locust Ave., Mill- 
burn, N. J. Good Pattern Giass. Write 
wants. 053 

Thornton, Leon, Hanover, N. J. “Sign 
of the Eagle.” Fine Cabinet work and 
Antiques. 053 


NEW YORK 


Bill’s iow ghep, 179 West Ave., 
Cananda Send for dealers 
Seniooae ee lists. Furniture, 
Glass, etc. pond 

Carter, Jessie Zane, Yesterday Shop, 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
of Yest y. 

Davison Mary, E., 606 Panne meng A Ave., 

cuse, N. Y. Early can pewter, 
4 5 cic 

Farrington, Elisabeth, Greenlawn Aa; 
tiques, Delhi, Delaware County, eo 
Junction State routes 10 and 

Goetcheus, Hazel A., Old Tyme ‘ean. 
686 Chenango &t., ’ Binghamton, N. Y. 
General line, glass. Prices ees - 

Helmer, Josephine, 1904 East Ave., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. Early American furniture, 
glass, silver, china. je53 

Hinds, Mildred Streeter, Tribes Hill, N.Y. 
yang 5. Pattern Glass, Dolls, Lamps. 

ts. 


Jane’s, Martha, Marcellus, N. Y. Vic- 
torian furniture, glass, general] line. 
Send lists. Prices moderate. je35 
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12 Months $3.00 
(3 agate lines) 


Robbins, Mrs. Ralph, Robbinstone House, 
Route 1, Macedon, N. Y. Antiques, 
Glass, etc. Your wants so- 

licted. a 


’ Schottler, F. Henry & Son, 665 Lexi 


Ave., New York City. Collector, ~ 
pairer and Dealer. 

Stewart, Norval, Binghamton, N. 7: 
Veneers, Mahogany, Walnut, Rose- 
wood, old Books, music, western nov- 
els, antiques, etc. £34 

The Old Stone House, 463 First Ave., 
Pelham. Silver, Sheffield, Glass, Lustre, 
Furniture, Samplers, my35 

The Sampler, Herbert and Adeline Smith, 
63 Prospect Terrace, Cortland, N. Y. 
Primitive Furniture, Early Glass, Flasks 
and Pattern Glass. aub3 

Turner, S. O., Upper Glen St., Glens 
Falls, N.Y. Wholesale dealer in 
Antiques. A riggetrey line, my653 

Warne, ay 11% Grover St., Au- 
burn, N. "Ghan Dolls, Bric-a-brac. 
Write ~The Jiy6&3 


OHIO 

Carl, E. A., 34 West Main, Rt. 162, be- 
tween No. 60 and 18, New London, Ohio. 
Furniture, Glass, China, Lamps, Books, 
Lusters, Large and Small Prints, 
Stamps. Write wants. £53 
Deal, Mrs. R. Estella, 1106 Clarendon 
Ave., N. W., Canton, Ohio. Our An- 
tiques will please you. aub3 
E., Madisonville-Cincinnati, 

Rare Prints, Glass, 

Flasks, early American items. 

list. Thousand items. 25c. 

Ochenreider, Ray R., 1355 Bellows, St., 
Akron, Ohio. Repairing, Refinishing, 
Metal Antiques. “Pewter Specialist.” 


Striegel, Frances, 1331 Park Row, Lake- 
wood, Ohio. Just off Route 20. Antiques, 


Strom, Mrs William, 631 Harmon Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. Early American glass 
bought and sold. Price list for = - 

ly’ 

Vaughn, Jennie Barton, 201 East Main 
Street, Norwalk, Ohio, Route 20, An- 
tiques. Large stock. jiy53 

White, Florence Gage, Mentor, Ohio, on 
U. S. Route 20. eneral Line of An- 
tiques. my53 

Willlams’ Clock Shop, 1743 B. 116 Place, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Antique clocks 
stored, Escapements fitted. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

ae Sg 333 East Princess 
St., York, Glass, China, Miniatures, 
Pottery, bar iane Miscellaneous. my53 

Blacksmith, Anna, (Hogestown), Maeae- 
icsburg, Pa. Furniture, ina, 
Lamps, Luster, Books, 
wants. 

Cain, Mrs. Ewing, 833 Market S8t., Le- 
moyne, Pa., across river from Harris- 
burg. A visit to my shop will disclose 
an interesting collection of all kinds of 
antiques, d53 

Churchman egy 7350 Rural Lane, Mt. 
Philadelphia, Airy, Pa. Wag-on-wall 
clock. Bar room chairs, Settee Wood- 
box. Stretcher tables. my53 

ie & Elia F., 140 W. Main, Annville, 

meral line. Glass and (China 
special features. Write wants. 

Laidacker, conn, Shickshinny, 
Furniture, Glass, China, Bot en, Prints, 
Firearms. write’ wants. Lists free. aul? 

Little goes 2 Antique Shop, Line Lexing- 
ton, Pa. Large collection glass, prints, 
furniture. Mailing lists. 853 

Logan, Dillsburg, between Harrisb' 
and Gettysburg. Colonial Home fill 
with Antiques. Welcome, Please call 

ap35 

Missemer, David Market Square and 
West High St., Riaheen Pa. All sorts 
of Antiques.” au3b 

Musselman, C., one mile East of Ephrata, 
Pa. General’ Line. Write your wants. 

my35 

Pass, Mrs. Lulu, 12 E. Portland Street. 
Mechanics Pa, Glass and Furni- 
ture a Speci a ty. . £53 
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Reeves, Martha de Haas, 1624 Pine St., 
Philadelphia. Glass, China, Furniture, 
Silver, Miniature, Silhouettes, ro. 


Renno’s a Shop, 55 N, 4th St, 
Hambu Pa. Glass, China, Bottles, 
Prints, iture. aul2 

Ritter’s Antique Shop, 356 East 9th, Erie, 
Pa. 15,000: Miscellaneous Antiques, 
Relics, Curios, etc. ap35 

Rudisill, D. C., Route 1, Baltimore Pike, 
Gettysburg, Pa. General line. Monthly 
lists. je35 

Tshudy, John, Palmyra, Pa. Pennsylvania 
Furniture and Glass. Victorian and 
Empire Furniture. Lists Free. my53 

Wierman, Mrs. W. H., 314 W. Market 


St., York, Penna. Lincolnway. Early 
American “Antiques. 


my53 







HOBBIES 
DIRECTORY Continued 


Woods, Annie, Blain, Pa. Antique fur- 
niture, glass, prints, dolls, lamps, pri- 
vate hunting. Priced reasonable. add 


RHODE ISLAND 


George, 268 Broad St., Provi- 


Livesey, 
Your wants supplied a 


dence, R. I, 
this shop. 
TENNESSEE 
Pickel, Charlies, Jr. " Kingston, Tenn, An- 
tique Guns, Furniture, Swords, Violins, 


Books, Clocks. Write wants. £34 
VERMONT 
Bigelow, Mrs. Hayes, Brattleboro, Ver- 


mont. 56 piece copper luster band tea 
set. Glass, Silver. Write wants. my35 
Old Chelsea Shop, Chelsea, Vermont. If 
you have a hobby write us. Personal 
attention. m 
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Stevens Antique Shop, 90 Portland St., 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. General line guar- 
anteed Vermont antiques. 035 


WASHINGTON 
Sturtevants Antique é. Gute Shop, 9320 
Waters ttle. Rare items. Large 
illu trated liste, 10c. Buy, sell, s12 


WEST VIRGINIA 
McAdams, Pieronen M., 602 Randolph St., 


Charleston Va. Glassware, Post- 
age aa Lists Mailed. £35 
WISCONSIN 


Green Shutters Tea Room and Antique 


hop, S. Hoyum, 601 Main St., White- 
water. Glass, China, Furniture, Prints, 
Pewter, Rugs, nbs 














Auction News 


=> 5 


A THREE-DAY sale of eighteenth 
+4 century Chinese porcelain and 
early American furniture from the 
collection of Edward A. Crownin- 
shield of New York brought a total 
of $39,227.50, in a recent series of 
sales by the American Anderson 
Galleries, 

In 1927 many of the objects sold 
were exhibited in the loan exhibits 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York City. Among the high- 
lights of the sale were $2,100 for a 
pair of inlaid mahcgany side tables 
made in New England about 1800, 
and $1,800 for a Chinese Lowestoft 
porcelain dinner service of about the 
same date. An inlaid mahogany ban- 
jo clock, by Simon Willard of Bos- 
ton, about 1800, brought $700, and a 
desk made in 1780 in New England 
went for $750. 

A pair of English cut crystal and 
gilded bronze candelabra, circa 1800, 
brought $350. A Sheraton carved 
mahogany four-post bedstead, Amer- 
ican, circa 1705, brought $600. A ma- 
hogany drop-leaf table of about 1805 
was bought for $900. 

Other items brought as follows: 
No. 508, Pair of Oriental Lowestoft 
decorated porcelain two-handled vases 
with covers, Israel Sack, $500. No. 
524, Set of 49 ivory miniature por- 
traits of an Indian princess, in a 
rosewood case, Clapp and Graham, 
$575. No. 5538, Set of six Sheraton 
inlaid mahogany side chairs. Israel 
Sack, $570. No. 582, Fan-carved ma- 
hogany block-front writing desk, W. 
H. Woods, $600. No. 586, Hepple- 
white inlaid mahogany secretary, M. 
V. Horgan, agt., $550. No. 590, 
Queen Anne cherry bonnet-top high- 
boy, T. R. Morey, $525. 

male 

Colonial and Federal furniture and 
decorations from the collections of 
the late Arthur E. Cole of Baltimore 
and the late Dr. Dudley H. Morris 
of Riverdale and East Hampton, N. 
Y., and Charlottesville, Va., were sold 





by the American Anderson Galleries, 
New York City, recently. 

A set of three American eighteenth 
century Chippendale carved mahog- 
any side chairs went for $480 to 
Philip B. Perlman, who also gave 
$290 for a cherry block-front bonnet- 
top chest on chest, American, circa 
1770. W. H. Woods gave $335 for 
an American eighteenth century 
Chippendale carved mahogany tripod 
table with claw-and-ball feet. 

—— 

The collection of English eighteenth 
century furniture and related dec- 
orations owned by Richard Guinea of 
Liverpool, England, brought $14,- 
350.50 when it was auctioned off in 
two sales sessions by the American 
Anderson Galleries recently. One ses- 
sion of some 250 pieces brought 
$8,589.50. The highest price, $225 was 
paid by M. V. Horgan for a French 
commode, the work of Jean Baptiste 
Hedouin, stamped 1738. Three other 
pieces brought $200 each. Helen 





Hayes, the stage and screen star, was 

among the bidders. She bought sev- 

eral colored lithographs depicting the 

early days of the Hudson River. 
—-— 

The things that go under the auc- 
tioneer’s hammer serve in diverse 
ways. When the guillotine which 
was used during the French revolu- 
tion to behead 1,000 condemned no- 
bles and bourgeoisie, was sold at 
public auction in Paris a short time 
ago, the purchaser stated that he 
would use it to attract trade to his 
cafe, near Tours. The guillotine has 
been kept for the last quarter of a 
century in the church of Saint Julien 
the Poor, ‘near Notre Dame. 

The price obtained amounted to ap- 
proximately $1,980. 

—o— 

A group of prominent Chicago wo- 
men gave antiques that were sold at 
auction recently in the famous Chi- 
cago Potter Palmer Home on Lake 
Shore Drive. Approximately $10,000 
was realized from the sale, the pro- 
ceeds of which were given to the 
Linen Fund of the Presbyterian 
Hospital. 


==> 


Chippendale Room Opened 


Boston.—Ten years of unwavering 
pursuit of an end have been happily 
concluded with the opening recently 
of the completely furnished Chippen- 
dale Room at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. Eben Howard Gay, donor 
of the room and its furnishings, was 
congratulated by many friends and 
connoisseurs for the perfection of the 
ensemble which includes fourteen 
new items acquired within the past 
five years and not before exhibited 
in the room. 

The story of the gift goes back 
some years. In 1917 an 18th century 
English drawing room from Woodcote 
Park in Epsom, Surrey, was on the 
English market. In this Mr. Gay 
saw an appropriate setting for ob- 
jects “exemplifying the efflorescence 
of 18th century decorative art,” 
which he was to present to the Mu- 





seum. He purchased the room. After 
the opening of the new wing in 1928, 
a set of six chairs in this room be- 
came the subject of adverse criticism. 
These were withdrawn and Mr. Gay 
set himself the task of finding un- 
questioned examples and to add 
other items. But objects of the mid- 
eighteenth century, both fine and ap- 
propriate, are not easily found and 
five years’ search have been required 
to accomplish this end. The opening 
marks his success in this endeavor. 
Edwin J. Hipkiss, Curator of the 
Department of Decorative Arts, says 
of Mr. Gay’s gift: “The Chippendale 
Room is one of the outstanding period 
rooms in the Museum and is unique 
among public exhibits here and 
abroad in that it presents an ensem- 
ble of an important phase of the 
Chippendale Period, from 1760-70.” 
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He also said: “Bath rooms and fur- 
nishings of this decade may be seen 
separately, but there is no instance 
known to me in which the authentic 
original interior and furnishings of 
the period are so completely related.” 

Mr. Gay and Mr. Hipkiss have both 
emphasized the fact that this is 
known as the “Chippendale Room” 
not because Chippendale was its de- 
signer, or even necessarily the design- 
er of the furniture, but because it 
well represents English decorative 
art in a decade when Chippendale’s 
influence was dominant. From his de- 
sign book, “The Gentleman and Cab- 
inet-Maker’s Director,” Chippendale’s 
designs were copied in England, Ire- 
land, and in this country, and his 
name became a generic term for a 
whole period. The furniture selected 
by Mr. Gay to complete the room in- 
cludes the most perfect examples 
produced by English cabinet makers 
of the period that he could find, and 
several pieces are faithful renderings 
after designs in “the Director.” 
There is no reason to exclude the pos- 
sibility that Chippendale himself may 
have made several of them. 

Two incidents of the past year con- 
tribute to the romance of the gift. 
The six side chairs, now shown for 
the first time, were brought to the 
attention of the President of the Mu- 
seum, T. Jefferson Coolidge, when he 
was in Asheville, North Carolina, last 
spring. Mr. Coolidge suggested that 
a photograph be sent to the Museum. 
This was shown to Mr. Gay who rec- 
ognized in the chairs those which he 
had originally owned and intended 
for the room but which he had been 
obliged to sacrifice some years ago. 
Meanwhile they had been owned in 
Charleston, South Carolina, until ad- 
verse circumstances forced the own- 
er to sell them and thus make way 
for their return to Boston. Of even 
greater interest is the fact that the 
presence of the drawing room from 
Woodcote Park in the Museum has 
preserved it for posterity. The Manor 
House of Woodcote Park, the proper- 
ty of the Royal Automobile Club, was 
destroyed by fire during the night of 
August 1, 1934. Nothing but the 
charred walls remain of this former 
seat of the Sixth Lord Baltimore. He 
occupied the place in the eighteenth 
century and it was by him that the 
Chippendale Room was added. 

Only the complete installation, now 
in progress, of a Georgian Room is 
needed to round out the Museum’s 
series of original English rooms, 
which includes one of the Tudor pe- 
riod, dated about 1490, another from 
Hamilton Palace of about 1690, and 
the Chippendale Room of about 1760. 


Mention HOBBIES when replying 
to advertisements, 


HOBBIES 
“Oriental” Rugs 
or 


Two of the best known varieties 
of Oriental rugs are said to be pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union—the so- 
called Caucasian and Turkestan rugs. 
An article in The Christian Science 
Monitor states that the mountain 
tribes of the Caucasus, and tribes from 
the plains of Central Asia, have made 
floor coverings since the 15th century, 
Rugs from these sections have been 
long known for their artistic patterns 
and perfect color blends, Though these 
might not literally be true Orientals 
their similarity of design and work- 
manship make them akin. 


A Caucasian rug in the William 
Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art and 
Atkins Museum, Kansas City, Mo., 
which was formerly in the Jacoby col- 
lection, came in for its share of news 
recently in the Kansas City Star. 
This particular specimen is a beau- 
tiful “dragon” rug, said to be one 
of the finest of its kind in existence. 


The sheep from which the wool 
was procured for rugs of this quality, 
were carefully tended that their wool 
might be as fine as possible, After 
shearing the wool it was sorted ex- 
pertly so it all would be of the same 
fine high quality, Then it was washed 
many times in cold water that had 
been tested to insure the weaver 
against the ill-fortune of dipping his 
wool in hard water. After evenly dry- 
ing it in a certain temperature the 
wool was ready to be dyed. 


Many men were employed in this 
trade, each skilled in the art of pro- 
ducing hundreds of colors from the 
vegetable life that was found about 
them. Madder yielded most of the 
reds, indigo, the blues, various berries 
producing the yellows, indigo and 
yellow formed green and undyed wool 
furnished some of the neutral shades 
such as white, brown and black. 


None of the methods of preparing 
these dyes was written down, yet a 
man often was able to make any one 
of several hundred shades of red 
(which was the favorite color) at a 
moment’s notice, Designs on the rugs 
rarely if ever are symbolical. The 
locality that produced a rug often is 
determined by a study of the design, 
for the weavers of any community all 
would follow the same general tend- 
encies in producing their carpets. 

The Persian rug, as distinguished 
from the true Caucasian, is char- 
acterized by a fluid naturalness, while 
those of their northern followers took 
on an angularity and rigidity which 
gave them a more emphatic and 
challenging force. 

The largest and best known group 
of Caucasian rugs are like the 
“Dragon” one, and were produced in 
Kuba, Kuba, in the southeastern part 


_ of Dagestan, lies on the slopes of the 
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Baba Dagh, almost directly over the 
Caucasian range northward from Shiv- 
ran, In this carpet that now belongs 
to the William Rockhill Nelson col- 
lection may be seen the characteristics 
of this class of textiles. 


“or 


The Old Sampler 
a 


Out of the way, in a corner 
Of our dear old attic room, 
Where bunches of herbs from the hillside 
Shake ever a faint perfume, 
An oaken chest is standing, 
With hasp and padlock and key, 
Strong as the hands that made it 
On the other side of the sea, 


When the winter days are dreary, 
And we’re out of heart with life, 
Of its crowding cares aweary, 
And sick of its restless strife, 
We take a lesson in patience 
From the attic corner dim, 
Where the chest still holds its treasures, 
A larder faithful and grim. 


Robes of an antique fashion, 
Linen and lace and silk, 
That time has tinted with saffron, 
Though once they were white as milk; 
Wonderful baby garments, 
*Broidered with loving care 
By fingers that felt the pleasure 
As they wrought the ruffles fair; 


A sword, with the red rust on it, 
That flashed in the battle tide, 
When from Lexington to Yorktown 
Sorely men’s souls were tried; 

A plumed chapeau and a buckle, 
And many a relic fine, 

And, all by itself, the sampler, 
Framed in with berry and vine. 


Faded the square of canvas, 
And dim is the silken thread, 

But I think of white hands dimpled, 
And a childish sunny head; 

For here in cross and in tent-stitch, 
In a wreath of berry and vine, 
She worked it a hundred years ago, 
“ELIZABETH, AGED NINE.” 


In and out in the sunshine, 
The little needle flashed, 
And in and out on the rainy day, 
When the merry drops down plashed, 
As close she sat by her mother, 
The little Puritan maid, 
And did her piece in the sampler, 
While the other children played. 


You are safe in the beautiful heaven, 
“Elizabeth, aged nine,” 

But before you went you had troubles 
Sharper than any of mine. 

Oh. the gold hair turned with sorrow 
White as the drifted snow, 

And your tears dropped here where I’m 

standing, 

On this very plumed chapeau. 


When you put it away, its wearer 
Would need it never moré, 

By a sword-thrust learning the secrets 
God keeps on yonder shore; 

And you wore your grief like glory, 
You could not yield supine, 

Who wrought in your patient childhood, 
“ELIZABETH, AGED NINE.” 


Out of the way, in a corner, 
With hasp and padlock and key, 

Stands the oaken ehest of my fathers 
That came from over the sea; 

And the hillside herbs above it 
Shake odors fragrant and fine, 

And here on its lid is a garland 

To “Elizabeth, aged nine.” 


For love is of the immortal, 
And patience is sublime, 

And trouble a thing of every day, 
And touching every time; 

And childhood sweet and sunny, 
And womanly truth and grace, 

Ever can light. life’s darkness 
And bless earth’s lowliest place. 


MRS. M. E. SANGSTER 
In a Revised Edition of McGuffey’s 
Fifth Reader, 1879 
(The capitals are in old 
in the book.) 
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Identifying Old English Glass 


e>> 


By EDWIN C. BUXBAUM 


NGLISH glass which generally 
includes the fine Irish glass of 
which there has been no better, is 
one of the finest of collector’s objects. 
Such glass has great beauty and deli- 
cacy as well as practical utility if 
you are not too particular about your 
collections. Nothing adds sparkle and 
lustre to a well set table as genuine 
old English glass. With the re-en- 
trance of wines and liquors some find 
an added reason for collecting old 
English gcblets and glasses. 

The collector who starts to collect 
old English and Irish glass is con- 
fronted with the puzzling problems 
of identification. He wants to know 
whether the piece he sees is genuine 
and if it is genuine, how old it is. 
There the glass stands before him; it 
sparkles in the light. Is it genuine? 
Is it old? Is it seventeenth century 
or has it been made ten years ago? 
How shall he tell? In glass, there 
are no identifying marks as on por- 
celain. There is no Chaffer’s hand- 
book to tell him from which factory 
his piece came. There is no signa- 
ture of the artist who made it as on 
paintings. How to tell! 

Well, there are tests by which you 
can tell good, old, genuine pieces of 
old English glass. First of all, there 
is the tint of the glass. This does 
not mean the color. Many old pieces 
were colored but that is another mat- 
ter. By tint we mean the very slight 
coloration which is due to the chem- 
ical composition of the glass alone. 
It is a very definite and sure sign by 
which we can detect a genuine piece 
of old glass from a modern piece. The 
best way to test two glasses is to 
place them upon a white tablecloth or 
other piece of white goods. Obtain a 
Piece of modern glass from your cup- 
board. Any wine glass or similar 
Piece will do. Place your antique 
Piece next to it and you will at once 
see the difference in the tone of the 
glass. The antique piece has a dark 
lustre or brilliance which is lacking 
in the modern piece. The modern 
Pieces are far whiter than the old 


pieces. The old pieces have a certain 
sootiness which is a characteristic of 
age, as well as the composition of the 
glass itself. The older the piece, the 
darker this tone. 

When the English glass makers de- 
cided to get rid of some of this sooti- 
ness which enables the collector to 
identify it, they started to alter the 
composition so that the glass would 
become more like crystal and clearer. 
There was one well known way to 
do this and that was by the addition 
of lead in the form of its oxide. Now 
lead has the quality of changing the 
angle at which light is bent when it 
enters glass. This bending is the 
quality which determines brightness 
and the more of this bending which 
is called “refraction” the greater the 
brilliance. Diamonds bend light very 
greatly and that is why they are so 
brilliant. Lead does the same to a 
certain extent and this was added. 
Now as lead is very heavy, English 
glass took on a heavy weight. Even 
in a very thin English glass piece, 
you will notice that the weight is 
comparatively great. If you will 
compare a German or Dutch piece 
with an English piece of age, you 
will notice that although the ccn- 
tinental piece looks heavy, it actually 
feels light when compared with the 
English piece. 

A good way to tell genuine Eng- 
lish glass is by the test of use. If a 
piece has been in use it is probably 
old. The longer it has been used, the 
more will be the tiny defects and 
scratches on its surface. These 
scratches which represent the wear 
and tear on the glass are genuine 
marks of identification but they must 
be looked for carefully as they are 
not easily discernible. Use a small 
magnifying glass. They are usually 
very fine marks which run in all di- 
rections. Sometimes you will meet 
with forgeries of old English glass 
which have these small scratches on 
the glass too but usually they are 
crudely made and go in one direction. 
The genuine scratches of old pieces 
go in all directions. Sometimes a 
forgery will have scratches in the in- 
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side of the bowl where obviously no 
wear would occur. Scratches should 
be looked for where they would nat- 
urally occur, that is, on the foot of 
the glass. 

If you are identifying old English 
glass that was blown and not cast or 
moulded as much was, there is an- 
other means of identification. This 
is the “pontil mark.” The pontil is 
an iron rod that is attached to the 
glass while the glass is still hot. When 
this rod was separated from the body 
of the glass by a drop of cold water, 
there occurred a small depression or 
sometimes a lump of glass adhered. 
If there is a pontil mark, it is a quite 
genuine sign of age as in the eigh- 
teenth century and part of the nine-. 
teenth, there was no glass moulding’ 
in England. Although one cannot 
assign a definite age by the pontil 
mark, it can be taken as a general 
rule that the older the glass the larg-: 
er will be the pontil mark. 

One of the commonest means of’ 
identifying old English glass known: 
to every amateur is the sound of the’ 
glass when slightly flicked with the 
finger nail. A piece of old English 
glass will have a. vibrant ring that is 
definitely heard and that lingers for’ 
quite a long time. It is a resonant. 
sound that cannot be confused when’ 
once heard. Try it with a modern 
thin glass and you will see that the 
modern piece does not resound for 
any length of time. When the mod- 
ern piece has stopped ringing, the 
old glass is still resounding. Although 
the thin edge of a glass will give the 
longest sounding note, in genuine old 
glass there is a ring from any part 
of the glass. Even the stem will give 
out some ring. The quality of the 
ring from old glass has a musical 
sound which is very harmonious and 
clear. Imitations and Dutch glass as 
well as other continental glass does 
not do this. The sound which is 
emitted by German, French or Italian 
glass is often described as “cracked.” 
To tell the difference actual compari- 
sons should be made with known 
pieces. 

There are other ways of identify- 
ing pieces of old glass. And there 
are certain other types of glassware 
besides glasses and goblets which 


(Continued on page 70) 
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ANTIQUES — Robbinstone House 
Macedon, New York 
R.F.D. No. 1 
(21 Miles from Rochester in Village of Farmington) 
Se 
TERMS: Check to accompany order. Postage additional. 
Prompt refund made on any article unsatisfactory in any way if returned prepaid within five days of receipt. 
Let me know your wants. Stock constantly added and many desirable ,articles not listed. 
Unusual hats and slippers listed upon request, also furniture. 
AMETHYST GLASS HOBNAIL 
6 quilted flat sauces; each ..... sabaubabiensbahsbeonnesnee $ 2.00 Hobnail opalescent bowl (8 inches) . 3.00 
6 — footed sauces; each . cvee sees ceee 2.50 Hobnail opaiescent covered sugar . 4.00 
uilted 77-inch bowl ........... - 4.50 Hobnail opalescent creamer ....+.....++ 3.00 
uilted 8-inch bowl ....... 5.00 6 Hobnail opalescent tumblers; each ..........--++see0e 2.50 
arse | open sugar bowl . 4.50 4 Hobnail opalescent handled mugs; each ...... ........ 2.00 
Guiltea fcueee wi” Peer eee e eee e nen eeeee seen eeeeeaeees ped Hobnail opalescent miniature creamer and covered | 
ucket pattern water pitcher ..........-+-+++:+++++++++-- 6.60 we 1h A sugar ..... 6.50 
Bucket pattern covered sugar .. 5.00 Blue Hobnail covered butter .. 6.50 
Bucket pattern spoon holder ...............e+eee8% 3.50 Blue Hobnail creamer .....- 5.00 
Bucket pattern small pail ..........sccccccscegecsovveecs 3.50 4 blue Hobnail tumblers; each 2.50 
— pattern covered butter oe a atglais cack Siete else ee 6.50 2 Canary Hobnail opalescent blown finger bowls; each 5.00 
ree. me-not small cake standard ..................0. 6.50 Cranberry Hobnail large bulbous shape pitcher 9.00 
4 tae a me-not goblets; each ............seeeee secre ees 5.00 Canary Hobnail milk pitcher .........seeccecscseceeeerees 6.50 
: oe ol congealed tee eeeeecees bette eee eeeeeeeeeeees pred Canary Hobnail (opalescent hobs.) creamer ............. 6.00 
Sandwich ibergne,, white BEE + cc acsa parse eannes een by 4 CAPE COD OR CANADIAN 
Open dish leaf shape top 20... LIIIIIIINI, og Range platens each «...00e-seeeeeesesees tristeteseneeseny 
B MACHENTAR THOWINT TROD, oie «5 5 og oosstovnssntcewsscebeos 6.00 um size plates ..........-.+- ROO ie II 17 
SS Sear oe ie ee eee 4.50 biotypes Py eae dy a otk Se ee } = 
Baskets, fluted Se eet ene 4.50 Sinall oye: HE cocrevcrcecsecesee Peeeregescorecrceoncceecee 3°00 
Amethyst oval dish on -—. with cover and handles go ee pn J e a Eset harap eh ped Sai ehcp geben 3,00 
Vases, bowls, twinkle lamps, barber’s bottle, shoes, focean oa te dish CO rere rer erences eesceerresrsesessesess 4.00 
slippers, cigarette containers, etc. ......Priced on, Request EE oc 2 cence n Goosauswenusdeden ssc as eee 
PURPLE SLAG ao, sauces; each ....-....++6 Neeeeoe ete eeueeee eaeeue oa 
Unusual covered sugar or candy bowl, gorgeous shade 0 ery rare ee ee re ae ee ee kt a oe \e 
purcf burple, conventional pattern ...-..-+-s1e+sereerree 7.00 ta ae cal dake Re NAL hep bay 
Ble Slag eheanbr nor” & fine one weve, Gea Competes, all’ sizes), ‘cereal or soup dishes; each ...... 3.00 
a Slag per large sete Seaen cnet. Ar te 6.50 FINE CUT 
urple Slag celery, too’ ck containe COB, ccence 
. lai - a = Covered butter dish ........ccessccecccvess ~ceetapieneoes 3.75 
CANARY MAPLE LEAF Covered sugar DOW] ........cccccccccccccccsesccces Ridvetew 4.76 
Canary Maple Leaf large square ice cream platter meee 10.00 raged alenerersees (Pee eT TT eT ree CURE ETT Ce by 
CANSrY COVER TLtOr GIBN 6.soisc src on 'sc00ccrdsesecetece's 6.58 3 pod pitcher SS ae ee \edepabenehieebhe paneer «' 3:60 
Canary covered sugar bowl ...... : ‘ "6.50 oblong dessert howls; each ........-..-++++ tee eececece -- 3. 
Canary creamer ....ccsssseeceeee- ce "6,00 6 Boblets; CACH oo. cereeeeees eres ssceevncersoneeceetees eee pe 
Ganary Maple Leaf spoon holder... . gm PRIMM SR coer cceyencensctorcesnsescseress sts 
Canary Maple Lent pintes; each saad 6 small plates; each .........0202 cece cerer eee eeersceeers 2.50 
BLUE MAPLE LEAF , 
o 
Blue Maple Leaf platters; each ........e0+-..----- oie 6 1 Po ap Pane 4.00 
Blue Maple Leaf sauces, leaf shape; ES . 2.50 6 —_ goer Ae OB; CACN ceeesccecseesseveervesreesesese 2:00 
4 blue Maple Leaf plates; each ..........6.5-...00-. oe BODES; CACH .o.ccccsscccsrscersecevcvvsstssevsvevsseses a 
FE EE Ie SPER eee. Sr ere ee ry 1.78 
--O-- Fe OT CL OTA Tee TEE OCT CT e-4 
Frosted clear Maple Leaf bowl (footed) .....0........... lS uRReeaRehc sian 
Clear Maple Leaf sauces; each .....---.+. 0+ +++ see eee ee 1.75 Ritipeels Crete T OROIN 55.5 coco one oo oaceds co doanpeaeee eerste 3.00 
—— Cake stand ..cccsccccccsssccvesvene sipsaig @6le.e Kade TOwswncien te 4.50 
s COVOTOd TURE. cc ccncsvecscccveccescessenseee eipervnasets 3.50 
Three Face etched open compote (8-inch) and 6 Three Low covered compote, 8 inches ........-.eeeeseeesseeeese 6.50 
Face etched standard SAUCES ......-seereeecescrccecs 23.00 Tall covered compote, 8 inches ..........+.++. Hee see eR pete 6.75 
4 Three Face standard sauces; €ACh ........cecersereces 3.00 Canary Wild Flower open compote, 9 inches ..... a ta Rea 5.00 
ROSE -IN-SNOW BLUE WILD FLOWER 
Rose-in-Snow blue small open compote ....-.........+. 4.50 Blue Wild Flower oval water tray .....-cesceeserreseees 7.00 
2 Rose-in-Snow blue goblets; each .1........-.ceee scenes 4.75 1 blue Wild Flower goblet .......---esseesseeereerceerees 4.50 
2 Rose-in-Snow amber goblets; each ..........5-.0eeeeee 3.50 1 blue Wild Flower Cre@Mer ...2...ccceccrcccccceccccces 2.75 
Rose-in-Snow amber small open compote ................ 3.75 1 blue Wild Flower covered sugar .....--.-eseseeeeeceeen 4.00 
Rose-in-Snow square dessert bowl, amber .............. 4.50 Blue Wild Flower spoon holder ......-..6..+-eeeeeeceees 50 
Rose-in-Snow light amber plate ..........-.-.+--seeeeeee 7.00 Amber Wild Flower pair celery vases; pair ............ 9.00 
Rose-in-Snow clear goblets; each ..........++-+seseeeeee 3.50 Apple green Wild Flower creamer ......-..++++eseerees: 4.00 
Rose-in-Snow low. open compote ..........++s0eeeeeeee . 3.00 Apple green Wild Flower covered’ BUBAP ..- +e ee ee eee eee 6.50 
3.00 Apple green relish tray ....:....:0 ce ccereeeecceeeeseeees 3.50 


Rose-in-Snow relish dish 
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THOUSAND EYE 


Thousand Bye clear creamer ...... 0.20. cece cece eeceeeccs 
Thousand Eye covered sugar 
Thousand Eye large — Ts cab a Wen aura erkamene’s 
Thowusane Bie meee. © MGM sos. icv ceccccdscvccevences 
Thousand Eye amber creamer .............2-.ce+seeeeees 
2 Thousand Eye amber 6-inch plates; each .............. 


WESTWARD-HO 


Westward-Ho covered compote, 8-inch size ............. 
Westward-Ho covered compote, 6-inch size .. Fawkes 
Westward-Ho platter ....ccscccccccccccccccecs zh 
Westward-Ho smallest oval covered compote aedanenuweta 
Westward-Ho lid, 6%-inch size ............. cc cece eee eeee 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Lion £60068: GAUCONE GRE ccscacedcecccdiscevescccecoseces 
4 Sawtaoth GODISts: ERM occ recccccecvcccccsescccvccsececce 


i 
1. 
Lane Sawtooth Canary open compote, lovely rare one 10. 
Moon GHG Gier COGRIIOE i6 ccc ic ccesavececcceccecss vaatelent = 

3 


a38ss yxeszees 


HNewTas. 





— ete 
QRRAT 


Moon SHG BiOr COVETGR BUCIEE .ocrcccccccoessiccctesers 
Lincoln Drape creamer . 
Several Lincoln Drape compotes, different sizes 

errr OE Pe eT Te ETC LOCO EET 


6 Tulip goblets; each ......... Pepe tee 
4 Tulip wines; AFF ae 
— open compotes; pair éexe 

4 Tulip tumblers; CAch ...cccccccccsccccces 





eeeeeoee 


Biue Primrose millk pitcher ....00. cccccccccescocccccsces 3 
BUG VrEQATOGe DUNS soc cess ccccrrscvcccascccesescevecesac 2.75 


—o— 


Amber Daisy and Brae also Canary and Clear in many 
§ reasonably priced, 


-—o— 
Clear Horseshoe patter RECREXNUERRE ATEN EC SE KeemeRmers mes 2.00 
Cleese TIOUROGHOG GAMOR cc iccercesiccvetsevecscorrecsese -50 
4 Tree of Life finger bowls; each ne SR ee eens pene 1.75 
—Oo— 


Fine Cut and Panel in All Colors, ‘Wines, Goblets and Plates 
Wheat and Barley clear plate . 2.50 
4 Wheat and Barley goblets; each 





—o— 
Hamilton large open compote, pete al OD wcccucees -- 6.50 
Hamilton smaller open eomecters RETA ee 5.00 
Diamond Thumbprint large brilliant open compote caumale 6.75 
Diamond Thumbprint low footed scallop edges .......... 4.50 
Horn Of PIOnty COVEFOR GUGEE occcccceccccccceccccccceses 5.00 
Horn of Plenty OPO COMPOtE 2... cccccvccccsccecseccecccone 6.00 

—O— 


Sunburst, Beaded, Tulip, Lily of the Valley, Pleat and Panel, 
Deer and , Goblets, igo gs Plates, Etc. 


Ruby Thumbprint 





Ruby Thumbprint large sauce ............ eecen 
—o— 

Frosted Hen, large size Gish ........-:seeseeeeeeeeeseeere 3.75 

a ny © DARA EEOEAEs Ca dx Mice tents C466 bh ee edneKeedseeae 4 

Milk white, yellow speckled Hen dish ................... €88 

—O-— 
Green Herringbone creamer ..........-.++++ Sc asteecdawenas 2.25 
Green Herringbone covered sugar .......- Neb etutiesdeenes 3.50 
Green Herringbone cruct ........-00--secceeeeeeseeenceees 2.50 
Green Herringbone sauces; each .........-.eseseeseeeeees 75 
Green Herringbone tumblers; each .........6-sseeesseees 
Green Herringbone, low dish, corners turned up .......-. 4.00 
—O— 

ms genter fruit plates, all sizes in sets or separately; 

6 apple green Gin geblieins endl .......ccscccscesececee. OD 
—Oo— 

Amber Daisy and Button with cross bar wines, goblets, 
tumblers, covered sugar, creamer, spoon holder, light 
amber quilted celery, each ........... eh dbaeanecosees 

—o— 
Bellfiower Goblets, Covered Sugar, Creamer, capes Com- 
potes, Amberino Tumblers, tchers, Water 
—o— 

Milk glass Strawberry covered butter ...........sse+-ee5 3.50 

— —_ = ge wae covered —.. a anal cnaenne maha se 

Milk glass Blackberry. .creamer’ .........ssssesseeeevesees 5.00 


berry. .creamer 
Milk Fan and Circle Plates. Bowis, Ete., Square Plates in 
Black and White, Lattice Edge Floral Center Plates, Ete. 


‘ 0 
Unusual milk platter (John Hancock 1776-1876) ......... 10.00 
Milk platter (dog swimming) ...........--+-.-sseeeeesees 5.00 
Open edge.fruit stands, pewter centers; pair ..::........ 16.50 
MAJOLICA 


Shell and Seaweed Creamer, Open Sugar, Teapot, Bowl, Ln 
Pitcher, Cup and Saucer, Plate, Cauliflower Covered Su 
and Teapot, Blue Bowl Lined with Lavender, Shell 
Feet,.Many Odd Plates, Platters, Bowls 


-—o— 
Rose pink finger bowls; each ........-.+++- piacteanan buns 3.50 
Green overlay large Bristol vase ...........-.-eceseesees 12.00 
Pair Amethyst blown lampe ...........-cscccccecerccencs 50.00 
Pair perfectly matched footed paperweights; pair ...... 25.00 
-—o— 
Large copper luster pitcher, floral decoration 18.00 


tau teapot in perfect condition, pink band with rose, 
dog on cover, an wasn? fine old One .......0++0+++ 23.00 


; plates Bas otters Hy ine sive) as i oY ee ee snes a. gueer banter pl 9:50 
plates blue sy an utton nch square); eac ! crea: , perfec’ erecesceeees Oe 
2 plates amber Daisy and Button (7- inch square); each 3.75 Silver luster sugar, “aight nicks on cover ...... 8.50 
2 plates Can Daisy ons 7 pastes (1- — square): each 3.75 Many Other Luster Creamers, Etc. 
4 plates Star, wdrop, scal —* Ne GRID cccorenweouesd 4.00 
peanes Sheat of hve Be eeeess one aa yasseecceees ; By <a 

Plates, shell center, “ unto others”; each ...... cooe i 
Plate, Grape center <.+.+++s+ve+sseve0s 00000: ens FV + 3.50 comets Tee Pe Te Ta 
4 Sunburst doubie relish ¢ dishes; ‘each ..... gach ead oxcceon Ge =o 
Shell and Tassel cake stand .....se+-seeeseeees weeewer -- 2.75 Assortment of Colorful Paperweights, Ink Wells, Victorian 
Jacobs Ladder open compote ........-ceeeeseereseeeeees - 2.60 Baskets, Lamps, Including Small Size Applied Handies 

3] | od 


Some Lovely Parian, Including a Number of Rare Bennington Creamers, Vases, 
Trinket Boxes, Also Victorian and Classical Figures, Le Blonde Prints, 
Floral Studies, Trays, Bohemian Decanters, Ete. 


Will Gladly List Anything You May Be Interested In. 


BERTHA ROBBINS 


ROBBINSTONE HOUSE 


MACEDON, 


R. F. D. No. 1 


NEW YORK 
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(Continued from page 67) 

have certain characteristics which aid 
in identifying them. If the collector 
will give the glass in question the fore- 
going tests, he will have a foundation 
to start on that is certain. The more 
experience and examples of glass- 
ware he handles, the greater will be 
his ease in judging age and quality. 
One other thing can be remembered 
about English glass and that is that 
such glass is almost invariably of 
fine workmanship. The English made 
fine glass whatever it was used for. 
That differentiates it at once from 
many other glasses of different coun- 
tries which never came up to the 
standards of the English glass blow- 
ers. There is also a certain appro- 
priateness and suitability to English 
glass without ostentation that is 
sometimes absent in Continental 
glass. You will never find the gild- 
ing and painting of some continental 
glass on English glass. 
is in strict refinement. 

Identifying old English glass is a 
matter of using your head and eyes 


to note the subtle, but very definite . 
elegance which is so characteristic of. 


old English and Irish glass. 
“oo” 


Staffordshire 
a 


If you are interested in Stafford- 
shire, tips, given by our English con- 
temporary, the Bazaar, on the subject 
‘will be worth remembering: 

“In spite of, or perhaps because of, 
their strange architectural qualities, 
models of cottages and castles are 
some of the most attractive pieces in 
this ware. 
the older and finer specimens from 


Everything | 


Often copies are made of . 


HOBBIES 


Leeds, Burslem and other potteries. 
Many of the roofs and elsewhere are 
decorated with encrusted tufts. Some 
are turned to use as watch stands, 
pipe racks and pastille burners. 


“An intending collector might turn 


his attention to forming a pack of 


the strange canine creatures which 
were very popular amongst the cot- 
tagers. The red and white, and black 
and white spaniels (save the mark!) 
were prima favorites, often embel- 
lished with a species of Mayoral 
chain around their necks. 

“Greyhounds with black stars or 
shamrock markings on a_ white 
ground, with or without a hare in 
their mouths, make a variety. 

“Only rarely does one come across 
models of the cat. Amongst a host 
of other subjects, the curly-coated 
lambs were popular, often accom- 
panied by children in Highland dress. 

“A word of warning to the embryo 
collector may not be out of season. 
These figures have been reproduced 
in their thousands. On the older spe- 
cimens, time has laid a gentle hand, 
crazing them in lace-like patterns, 


‘and many of them have acquired a 


mellow tint from the peat smoke 
burnt in the old open hearths. In 
the reproductions the coloring is often 
thin and unevenly distributed.” 


“Gor 


College Owns China. from Ten 


Foreign Nations 
a 


A dispatch from Texas State col- 
lege for women states that institu- 
tion has a collection of chinaware por- 
traying typical wares of Ireland, Ger- 
many, Sweden, China, France, Italy, 


“hound, very rare. 
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Czechoslovakia, Bohemia, Denmark 
and Mexico, 

When the collection was started in 
1922 it included only plates, cups and 
saucers which were selected for their 
design and contour, but subsequently 
rather elaborate tea sets and other 
bits of china were added. 

Royal Worchester china, Haviland, 
Dresden, Capi de Monte, Wedgwood, 
are among the makers represented in 
the collection. 


Cup Plates 
© 

HE illustration below shows cup 

plates from the collection of L. E. 
Pryce, Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. Pryce 
exhibited her husband’s collection at 
the Third Annual Hobby Show re- 
cently held in Chicago. 

She describes some of the speci- 
mens as follows: 

“Bright green ‘Maid of the Mist,’ 
showing the Treaty Bridge at Niag- 
ara Falls. Dark vaseline colored 
A beautiful amber 
Harrison cup plate showing whiskey 
barrel outside of old log house flying 
American flag. Several beautiful large 
opalescent ones. Also a clear plow 
cup plate showing old plow. Clear 
Robert Fulton with grape border 
around medallion. A very heavy, star 
centered cup plate with fan border 
(the heaviest cup plate we have ever 
seen). One twelve-sided heart bor- 
dered cup plate, very lacy. Various 
types of Eagle cup plates. One of 
the prettiest cup plates is a very light 
clear glass, heavily stippled with bor- 
der of lyres and in the center of 
which are two hearts pierced by two 
arrows. In china there is the “Land- 
ing of Lafayette,” by Clews, and the 
Ship Acadmus by Wood.” 


Cup Plates from the collection of Mr. L. E. Pryce, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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The Ming Period Is Not 


One to Fear 
© 

LOVER of Chinese ceramics 

should not let such names as 
T’ang Ming, and Khang UHsi, fright- 
en him, or lose interest for fear that 
works of these periods cannot be ob- 
tained within reason, according to 
Esther McLees writing in The Ba- 
zaar, England. 


The author goes into the subject 
at length, and sets forth interesting 
data on the subject. She says fur- 
ther: 


“Just the mention of these names 
conjured up ideas of hundreds of 
pounds for each piece, and this idea 
has lingered with the result that peo- 
ple who would have been keen col- 
lectors were put off. 


“The Ming period must be consid- 
ered as the greatest offender in this 
respect. It has been. seized on by 
writers of sensational fiction, to whom 
a Ming jar is always fabulously val- 
uable, and it seems that, to the un- 
initiated, the only word referring to 
Chinese art that is known is Ming. 
Now, happily, this state of affairs has 
changed, and genuine pieces can be 
bought which will suit anyone’s purse. 


“The Ming period (1368 to 1644 
A. D.) is very popular among collect- 
ors, mostly on account of the large 
variety of styles and types which 
were made, many of which were made 
for the first time during these years. 
The shapes of various types of dec- 
oration utilized are all strong and 





Kankuro Matsumoto 
ART REPAIR STUDIO 
219 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 
Bring your rare pieces needing re- 


pairs to me and I'll mend them 
to your satisfaction. my35 














eaten ne 
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bold, and: differ from the work of 
other periods in their lack of minute 
detail and superficial adornments. 

“The last native dynasty was the 
Sung, under whom a classical sim- 
plicity prevailed. The Yuan dynasty 
which followed were Mongols, and 
were always resented by the subject 
Chinese as alien barbarians. 
the Mongols were overthrown by the 
Chinese under the founder of the 
Ming dynasty, it was only natural 
that there should be an outburst of 
artistic production. The very name 
Ming (bright)«expresses the new op- 
timism and pride of the period, and 
this spirit may be seen in the large 
vases boldly conceived, vigorously ex- 
ecuted and brilliantly colored. 

“Dealing first of all with the blue 
and white porcelain, it would be well 
to describe briefly that made in the 
reign of Wan Li (1573-1619 A. D.). 
First of all, the objects themselves 
were heavily built, and in most cases 
where the piece has been made in two 
sections, the join is very noticeable, 
these pieces also suffer from squat- 
ness. 

“Secondly, the white glaze has a de- 
cided blue tinge. Thirdly, the blue is 
very dark indeed, verging on, at 
times, blackness. This description 
more or less covers the Ming dynasty 
with the exception of the last char- 
acter, other periods being of a much 
lighter blue color. 

“The next most popular decoration 
is that known as the five-color style, 
otherwise known as the ‘Wu ts’ai,’ or 
‘familleverte.’ 


“The colors were blue, red, green, 
yellow and black. These were pro- 
cured from oxide of cobalt, oxide of 
copper, lead and copper, antimony, 
and peroxide of manganese respec- 
tively. The blue in this case is painted 
under the glaze. 

“These colors combined have made 
unsurpassed works of art, and the 
decoration itself, exclusive of the col- 











Robbinstone House 
ANTIQUES 


Profusion of colored glass 
Old pressed patterns 
and unusuals, 


—o— 


Bertha Robbins 
Macedon, N. Y. 
R. F. D. 


Located in the village of 
Farmington, twenty-one 
miles from Rochester, N. Y., 
four miles from Macedon — 
off Route 31. ja 


When . 
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oring, has been executed by men who 
must be acknowledged as some of 
China’s greatest artists. 

“There is also a type of decoration 
known as ‘San-ts’ai,’ meaning ‘three- 
color,’ which comprised yellow, green 
and aubergine, or occasionally yellow, 
turquoise and aubergine. 

“These colors were very popular in 
making what is known as cloisonné 
style decoration, where we find that 
each color or portion in the design is 
segregated from surrounding portions 
by raised edges, these forming the 


_cloisons to hold the particular color. 


“Lastly, reference should be made 
to the thick and heavy glazes in the 
monochrome section. Here we find 
the purest of colors in great variety, 
being rich, lustrous and treacly. The 
chief and most popular color is the 
celadon green, and the most re- 
nowned type in this color is that 
known as ‘Lung Chuan.’ 


“The excellence and the new ideas 
of the porcelain of this period are 
largely due to the reigning Emperors, 
who themselves supervised a very 
large and intricate system of potting 
by which they insured the manufac- 
ture of the finest quality work. It has 
been stated that a piece used to pass 
through seventy pairs of hands be- 
fore it was passed as fine enough for 
the Emperor’s use. 


“The main center of potting during 
the period was Chen-te-Cheng, and 
here were found the Imperial kilns. 
It is recorded that there were at least 
a million people employed there in the 
manufacture of pottery and porce- 


lain.” 
“e6" 


Three Face Glass 
o 

Our attention has just been called 
to an interesting broadside which the 
Whitfill’s Antique Shop of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa., gets out “every once in a 
while.” We quote from the one page 
circular which was issued in Novem- 
ber to their customers: 


“The pressed, or pattern glass 
table-ware known as Three Face 
should be of especial interest to Pitts- 
burghers, for the reason that it was 
made here in our own city by Geo. 
Duncan & Sons, and, as far as can be 
determined, was never, like many 
other patterns, imitated by other 
glass-works. 


“The recently discovered origin of 
this pattern is, probably, a disap- 
pointment to those who have attri- 
buted it to the Sandwich glass-works. 
In fact, more and more, our city, and 
the Pittsburgh district, is coming to 
the fore as the birthplace of highly 
prized, much sought after, products 
of the glass-makers art which were 
formerly accredited to other glass 
centers. For this, Ruth Webb Lee 
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and her books and articles are largely 

responsible. Three Face was known 

as No. 400 in the Duncan catalogue 

and much of it was made between 

1870 and 1875, probably, in prepara- 

tion for the Philadelphia Exposition.” 
A. good way to boost collecting. 


WANTED TO BUY 


Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6, 





WANTED — Historical earl 
blue dishes.—C, W. Marshall, 
8t., Denver, Colo. 


American 
14 Glencoe 
1305 





PINK PLATES marked Pastoral R.S. 
stamped with crown, design on plate 
Puritans fishing; pleat and panel glass; 
silver luster.—Greystoke Co., Bainbridge, 
Ohio, mh3001 





John, c/o Hobbies. 





WANTED TO BUY — Morning — 
Pattern glass and cordials in all 
—The Old Furniture Shop, 1 
. Worcester, Mass, 





WANTED — Antique Glass Paper 
weights, Superior design and workman- 
ship only considered.—H. 

Box 1, Haverford, Pa 





WANTED—Early American flasks and 
bottles, especially flasks marked Jared 


Spen 
ree. Give price and descri 
Chas. B. Gardner, Box 27, N 


Conn. 
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WANTED—White opalescent glass can- 
diestick, reeded stem, double aoe petal 
top. — Adeline Liegl, 1913 No. Farwell 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. ja367 





WANTED — Rare Glass p Plates. 
Wanted in Cupid and Venus, ae Bowl. 
Covers to small Compote. 7% in. —— 
rim.—Amy Bell Rice, Rindge, N. Hi. seet 





WANTED—Roman Rosette glass, trin- 
ket boxes, Hobnail barber  bottles.— 
M.M.S., care Hobbies. mh306 


WILL BUY GLASS AS FOLLOWS: 
Green and blue Wildflower and Thousand 
Eye, blue and amber rimrose and 
Dahlia. clear Thousand Eye goblets, 
Cathedral pattern and Daisy and Button 
in amethyst, Duck dishes in amethyst 
glass or Milk glass with amethyst heads. 
—Box WY, care Hobbies, 








ANTED—Shell and seaweed Majolica ca; 
“seine” flowing blue china; “Grecian’ 
black and white Staffordshire: “Gondola” 
pink Staffordshire; purple slag plates, 
goblets, co idlesticks; Lion ween cordials, 
salts; green Herringbone plates, goblets: 
amethyst Cathedral goblets; amethyst 
ee ge glass.—Joseph Makanna, 28 Gar- 
fleld St. Cambridge, Mass. 13271 





ANYTHING IN THE “Chinese ogg od ed 
by W. Adams & Sons.—Curiosity Ghee 
1903 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. *apl24 





WANTED—Pressed glass in Westward- 
Ho, Lion, Three Face, Ashburton. Argus, 
Diamond Thumbprint, Waffle and Thumb- 
print, Inverted Fern, Horn of Plenty, 
Comet, Gothic, Hamilton, New England 
Pineapple, Popcorn, Roman Key, Palm- 
ette, Ivy, Jacobs Ladder,  Stippled 
Forget-me-not, sripetes Star, Star Ro- 
setted, Stippled ge Colored Wild- 
flower. Wheat and Barley, Swirl, Cathe- 
dral, Hobnail, Thousand Eye. Maple Leaf, 
Fine Cut, Green Herringbone, Green 
Beaded Grape, Petticoat Dolphin Sar 
sticks, Milk Sawtooth, Blackberry, Whea' 
Send lists.—Joseph McKanna, 28 Garfield 
St., Cambridge, Mass. 12009 





WANTED—Plates in Lion, Horseshoe, 
Double Vine, Arched Leaf, Panelled 
Daisy and Button, Maple Leaf, 

and many others, Send price list of all 
mange aan. 8S. Hathorne, waa, 





WANTED — Sawtooth covers for salt, 
butter dish, sugar, large compote.— 
Antique, 547 Franklin St., Buffalo, 7 R# 

a 





WANTED — Red and Amethyst hats, 
drapery sugar bowl lid, goblets, butter 
dish and celery, Curtain glass. — Mrs. 
H. M. Miller, Dealer, Warren, Pa. 1369 





WANTED—Colored Petticoat Dolphins, 


Thumbprint, cups ‘and saucers, 
goblets, compotes, red hexagonal block 
oblets, wines, — and colored 
plates, also wines.—Elizabeth C. Dickin- 
son, 61 Greenbush St., Cortland, *. oi 





WANTED — Old bottles, flasks, blown 
medicine vials with paper labels. Send 
rices and description.—Warren C. Lane, 
4 Front St., Worcester, Mass. ap12291 





WANTED—Historic blue china, Thumb- 
print celery vases, goblets, Barley, Comet 
and Bull’s-eye, Rose-in-Snow mugs and 


and sauces.—Edna 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N. Y 





Ivy, Hamilton, 
Bellflower, Wildflower, 


Spatter-ware, 
nag yo and 7 
of Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, ae 


122655 * 


WANTED—Pressed Glass in Westward 
Ho, Polar Bear, Three Face, Star, Dew 
Drop, Wildflower and many other pate 
terns, especially in plates, goblets, tum- 
blers, wines. Also colored Sandwich and 
blown glass, flasks, bottles, etc.—J. 

Nevil, Madisonville, Cincinnati, Ohi Mio. aos 

ic 
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SELLERS. DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
— classified, Cash must accompany 
order, 





SPECIALIZING pattern glass. Write 
wants. — Antique Shop, 4048 Broadway, 
Kansas City, ~~. ap6612 





FOR SALE—Pattern glass, also collec- 
tion of salts—Grace Phelps, Lockport. 
Minois. jas44i 





GENUINE HANDMADE old Booz log 
cabin whiskey bottles marked 1840 E. G. 
Booz. amber made in same old original 
mould like the early ones, $3 and 25 cents 
postage. Ideal container for wine. Repro- 
ductions of old solid glass_ turtles, 
chickens, bull frogs, paperweights, $1 and 
25c postage.—Dennis Moore, 370 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City. sc001 





ANTIQUES—Charming Christmas gifts. 
Vases singly or in pairs; a piece of pat- 
tern or Irish glass; a cup and saucer 
or odd piece of china; Currier prints; 
bar bottles and decanters. Museum shops. 
W. W. Bennett, The Colonial Shop, New 
Bedford Mass., and Twin Gateway, 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 012867 
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ORDER YOUR _ pattern Fs pond from 
largest collection in U. 8. right. 
Lists supplied. Want blue Wilthowen 
Carolyn Hager, 234 South Main S&t., 
Gloversville, N. Y¥. myp 


TABLE CHINA; trinket boxes 
pottery; pattern glass; own moses Trish 
glass. Extensive general line of antiques. 

—W. W. Bennett, The Colonial 
New Bedford, Mass., and Twin Gateway, 
Buzzards Bay, Mass. 12867 


PAIR PEACOCK COVERED SUGAR 

bowls, pair inverted fern covered su 
bowls, amber, blue and Milk glass.—Mrs. 
John C. Krieger, 104 Broad &t., Sala- 
manca, N. Y. £3651 


WESTWARD-HO, Three Face, Lion, 
Dewdrop and Star fine Pattern Glass. 
Send for list—Ruth Farra Manting, 1001 
Covington Drive, Detroit, Mich. au12406 


ANTIQUE GLASS. Many 
sonable.—Mrs, Davenport, 
St., Cortland, N. Y. 


GOLD AND WHITE CHINA, Bohemian 
wines, opalescent Hobnail, pairs of vases, 
colored lamps, Staffordshire animals, 
Loop, panelled Forget-me-not, Hamilton 
glass.—The Gateway Shop, 532 Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. jai641 


RED, YELLOW HOBNAIL ih ag 
$12.00; 4 9-inch M.G. plates, $5.00; 

Horseshoe goblets, $5.00; ttern ne la 
Chas. Patrick, Peoria, Ohio. jap 


FOR SALE—Several interesting pieces 
of Bennington Pottery. Pattern glass. 
For particulars write—Mrs. W. M. 
Fonda, Bennington, Vt., Pormal wae ns 
8 


FOR SALE — Pint violin bottle, also 
Liberty Bell plate, 10”. Make offer.—Mary 
McCracken, Collins, Mo. jal08 


PATTERN GLASSWARE, 3 piece 
bureau sets, trays, Milk glass. General 
line. Write wants. Antone’ Parlors, Mrs, 
J, M. Spafford, 33 Temple St., Rutland, 
Vermont. je12426 


McKEARIN’S ANTIQUES, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y. Blown three mold okt deep 
blue, rare Sunburst pote, fine 
large blown three mold flip, $ ee ’ olive 
amber blown three mold inkwell, $8.00. 
Large collection historical flasks and cup 
plates, many rare varieties and rare 
colors at bargain prices. Send us your 
want list. Send 15 cents for five issues 
Special Price List No. 1 now ready. tfc821 


es AMERICAN Pressed Glass in 
pular patterns, clear and _ colors. 

Weel ly mailing lists.—Little Eagie An- 
tique Bhep, ne Lexington, Pa., Beth- 
lehem Pike. 812675 


PATTERN GLASS for sale or trade 
for clear Hobna — Betty’s Beauty 
Shoppe, Mulliken, “Mich. £3861 


ANTIQUE bata tebe ie moder- 
ately priced. Free — Samuel 
Mann, 1310 West aD ‘Si. ~Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 16882 


FOR SALE—Pattern glass age ol 
fordshire china, brass cornices 

plates, furniture, prints, etc. —Allee'S Reed, 
1217 Bushnell, Beloit, Wis. ja1001 














tterns rea- 
Pendleton 
ja3441 



































a 
. perweig' 
oa. $2 floftmman, Auburn, N. ¥.  $al06 





“RENAISSANCE OF SOUTH JERSEY 
Blown Glass.” Illustrated booklet auto- 
graphed by the three remaining Clayton 
glass blowers, early account of South 
Jersey blowers, mailed to you for thirty- 
five cents.—Grant and Lyon, 169 Empire 
Street, Providence, R. I. my6606 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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Numismatic Thoughts 


Commemoratives 
vo) 


OE SHANNON, U. S. Representa- 
tive from Kansas City, is making 
a fight to keep the government out 
of business. That he would pause in 
his work and help take steps to “take 
the coin business out of government.” 
The issuance of commemorative coins 
is becoming commercialized. The 
government mints should not be oper- 
ated for the benefit of those who “cor- 
ner” against the interests of the buy- 
ing public. These coins are very 
popular with collectors, and in great 
demand, and should be coined in suffi- 
cient numbers to supply all custom- 
ers at the intended price. If a lim- 
ited number is issued and a big share 
allotted to one or two dealers the 
price goes sky-rocketing to the ex- 
pense of other dealers and the col- 
lectors, Collectors do not object to a 
donation to some worthy cause, but 
they do object to being “held up” by 
grasping speculators. In one of the 
recent issues there was a superabun- 
dance of coins permitted, but instead 
of having them all of one date, as 
was the evident intention, they bear 
several dates, thus making the col- 
lector, in order to complete his set, 
buy several coins of the same type. 
The type of coin is plentiful, but as 
to certain dates is not, with the re- 
sult the collector is taxed for several 
coins at a high price, when he should 
only have to buy one coin at the 
initial price of $1. Commemoratives 
are interesting as to type rather than 
date, and one should not be forced to 
buy several dates in order to fill his 
set with one type. 


The fault seems not to be with the 
organizations or the dealers, but with 
laxity in controlling laws, Thus, some 
provision should be made in future 
laws authorizing commemoratives by 
placing some restrictions on the dis- 
tribution of the coins. Let us hope 
that congress now in session, should 
an issue of commemoratives be asked 
for, inélude the coin collectors New 
Deal in the big New Deal. As Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is an ardent coin col- 


By 
FRANK C. Ross 


lector we are sure he will not object 
to it. It is too bad this feature does 
not come under the jurisdiction of a 
numismatic Jim Farley; all of our 
money would then be commemora- 
tives, even the paper bills. 

* * * 


Stamp collectors get a new com- 
memorative every time they ask for 
it, and many times without asking. 
It might be said “Count that month 
lost whose ending does not find a new 
commemorative of some kind.” And 
is this not a good thing? No numis- 
matist begrudges the philatelist his 
good luck. It is as it should be. It 
should not be looked at from a hobby 
stand point altogether. It is an edu- 
cational movement. The commemora- 
tives are sent in vast quantities to all 
the countries in the world, advertis- 
ing our country and making for 
closer relationship and neighborly 
feeling. It has not only a national 
but an international effect for good. 

And what is true about commem- 
orative stamps applies also to com- 
memorative coins. Even more so, for 
coins are more durable, and can stand 
rough usage. Historians of today 
are pieceing together ancient history 
through the medium of coins thou- 
sands of years old. Who knows, per- 
haps ten thousand years from now, 
historians will be examining our coins 
for corroborative evidence of our 
present history. Yet there are only a 
few commemorative coins issued, and 
these at the behest of some organiza- 
tion in order to raise money for some 
laudable cause, and only in limited 
numbers. Outside of the Columbian 
halves there are not enough of the 
different issues to go around even to 
the collectors, let alone to the gen- 
eral public. Efforts are now being 
made by numismatists and coin clubs 
for a New Deal in commemoratives. 
More of them should be minted and 
they should be gotten out by the gov- 
ernment for the benefit of the general 
public, and distributed at face value, 
the same as the Washington quarter. 
This is not asking too much of Uncle 
Sam. ‘Nuniismatists do not ask for 


a new coin each change of the moon, 
but they would like to have at least 
one a year. We do not ask for it for 
our hobby’s sake, but from an edu- 
cational stand point, nationally and 
internationally. 

* + * 


“Bre(a)d on the water”—fishes. 
© 5 * 


Even if a fool does not soon part 
with his money, money would find an 
excuse to part with him. 

* ” * 


If our foresight had been as good 
as our hindsight we would have all, 
years ago, laid aside each year a set 
of coins fresh from the mint. This 
is one thing that should be impressed 
on the young collectors. And too, one 
of each denomination of our paper 
money should be set to one side. How 
nice it would be if we all had a set 
of crisp, brand new, never-in-circu- 
lation, large sized bills. They are a 
novelty now, even though discon- 
tinued just a short time ago. 

. aS a 

The more we think of it the more 
we like the idea of collecting can- 
celled historical checks in conjunction 
with money. Certainly most of our 
former distinguished citizens must 
have written checks, and surely some 
of the cancelled checks are still in 
existence. 

* s 

With billions of dollars worth of 
gold in the oceans the golden streets 
surrounding the mansions in the sky 
have nothing on the golden paved floor 
of Davy Jones’ locker in the briny 
deep. 

= * m 

The CCC, Coin Collectors Coterie, 
is growing rapidly. The CCC is the 
least restricted yet the most perfect- 
ly disciplined Association in exist- 
ence. No charters, no by-laws, no 
officers, yet it functions perfectly: 
Its membership comprises peoples of 
every nation yet it speaks but one: 
language, money. Royalty and ple- 
bian touch shoulders; rich and poor 
intermingle; men and women inter- 
mix; youth and old age on the same 
status; all for one and one for all. 
A member’s standing is not gauged 
by the number of coins he has but by 
his love for the hobby. A member 
with only an Indian‘head<penny is:on<- 
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the same par with a collector of rari- 
ties. 
* * * 

Lay your coins on the table. The 
Heart of America Numismatic Asso- 
ciation (Kansas City) is going to fol- 
low up the idea by making a window 
display of old coins in a prominent 
down-town show window. The pri- 
mary object is to interest the public 
in numismatics and secondarily to re- 
cruit new members for the club. Citi- 
zens of the “show me” State are not 
satisfied with being told, they insist 
on being shown, and the Club is go- 
ing to show them. 

* * * 

“Retired from active service’— 
gold coins. 

* * * 

An old fashioned girl with curls 
and elongated skirts at a modern new 
youth party is about as popular as 
a smooth coin with an indistinguish- 
able date among a collection of 
proofs, 

* * * 

“See this little Roman piece of 
money, Coinie, it might have been 
the original Widow’s mite.” 

“No, Bill, a widow’s might never 
comes in small change but in her 
blandishments.” 

* * + 

Liberty says “flour dust” means 
gold dust. Judging from the looks 
and taste of the bread we get at some 
restaurants the baker must have used 
just plain dirt dust. 

* * + 

It is generally accepted by numis- 
matic authorities that the so-called 
1795 Jefferscn cent is a counterfeit. 

* + * 

Some one said “Music to a real 
musician is like a pretty girl is to her 
sweetheart with whom she dines.” He 
feels she is eating with him and not 
off of him.” And so it is with gen- 
uine coin collectors. They think of 
their old coins as part of them and 
not something just owned by them; 
not valued in dollars and cents but 
in love and affection. 





Piscataqua Exchange 
Bank Notes 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
(Unsigned and Uncirculated) 
(Engraved by Toppan, Carpenter & Co., 
prior to 1850,) 
$1.00 Portrait of James Monroe .... 

3.00 Shipbuilding Scene 
5.00 Portraits: Washington and Co- 


15 Different Tradesmen’s Tokens ... 
$500.00 Confederate Note, 1864, fine.. 
10 Old Bank Bills 1 


D. C. WISMER 


HATFIELD iain 
D 
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The agitation started by the Heart 
of America Numismatic Association 
of Kansas City for a New Deal in 
the distribution of Commemorative 
coins is meeting with favor all 
around. With the united efforts of 
all the Clubs no trouble is anticipated 
in getting favorable action at Wash- 
ington on future issues. 

x * ok 


You have an old collection of coins 
laying around the house some place. 
Get it out and lay the coins on the 
table. Call in a numismatist and let 
him diagnose them. Perhaps he will 
discover a symptom of rarity-itis 
among them. 

* * * 

A coin collector has a collection of 
coins and keeps them in a box; a 
numismatist has a selection of coins 
and keeps them in a cabinet. 

* * * 

“Paste-board” money refers to the 
Continental scrip of Revolutionary 
period. 

* * * 

Cross word puzzlers are familiar 
with “elongated fish”—eel. An elon- 
gated conversationalist is a coin col- 
lector discussing his pet hobby. He 
is a spring that is never known to be- 
come dry. Be it said to his credit, he 
is no bore, for he is talking on a 
branch of learning more interesting 
than astronomy, geology or botany; 
a study almost as interesting as that 
of the human race, of which money 
has been a constant companion from 
time immemorial. 

* * * 


“Money cannot buy friendship, but 
it will get what you want. It will 
buy flattery.”—Claude Callan. 


* * * 


The word Dollar is taken from 
Thaler, and Thaler is short for 
Joachimstaler, the name of a Bohem- 
ian village. 

* * * 

Our first commemorative coins 
were the dime and half--dimes of 
1792, known as the Martha Washing- 
tons, made from silver plate fur- 
nished by Martha herself. 


> * * 


“That fellow has 99 cents of the 
first dollar he ever earned; must be 
a Scotchman.” 

“How old is he?” 

“Thirty.” 

“Then he is not Scotch, for at that 
age a Scotchman still has the whole 
dollar.” 

s * * 

Everyone remembers the first 
money he earned. Every collector re- 
members and cherishes the first coin 
he ever saved, the progenitor of his 
present large collection. It is inter- 
esting to hear of the various inci- 
dents that started collectors on their 


. life time hobby. Conversation at a 
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gathering of collectors brought out 
the following. “My father,” said one, 
“asked me if I had a dollar. I pro- 
duced a dollar bill. ‘I’ll trade dollars 
with you’ said he, tendering me a sil- 
ver dollar. What kind of money is 
that, I asked. ‘A trade dollar’ he an- 
swered. His explanation of the odd 
looking coin was responsible for my 
becoming a collector.” 

* * * 

“And what is your pet? I asked 
another. “Father gave me the favor- 
ite heirloom, a Confederate bill of his 
father. The bill was _ bullet-holed 
with blood stains still visible. Grand- 
father, a Confederate soldier, was 
wounded in battle, the bullet passing 
through the bill blood-stained it.” 
This collector has a large collection 
of paper money. 

* * * 

“Dimes are my favorite,” said an 
old gentleman. Why? Sentiment. 
He related how the boys in his days 
crashed the gates of the Big Tops 
when the circus came to town. Some 
of the boys carried oceans of water 
to the animals; others took a chance 
by slipping under the tent. But he 
played it safer. He would inveigle 
a dime from his parent. At the night 
performance the ticket taker, as soon 
as the crowd had entered, turned out 
all but one light, picked up the ticket 
box and left for the rear, leaving a 
circus hand to guard the entrance. 
Slipping up to the sub-ticket taker 
and tendering him the coin the boy 
would say “won’t you let me in for a 
dime Mister, that’s all I got.” The 
man would hurriedly pccket the dime 
with a “All right, go on in.” “And 
this, too,” he chuckled, “included the 
concert.” The concert ticket takers 
at the evening performance had no 
time for argument and the boy’s “I 
carried water” was not questioned. 
No wonder this gentleman prefers 
dimes. 

“Go 


Auctions 
° 

M. H. Bolender of Orangeville, IIl., 
started off the New Year with an 
auction on schedule for January 5. 
This is Mr. Bolender’s Ninety-Fourth 
Auction sale. It lists the collections 
of Mrs. A. Mohr of California and H. 
F. Williams of Nova Scotia, and the 
collection of rare and unusual speci- 
mens of obsolete paper money belcng- 
ing to Waldo C. Moore of Lewisburg, 
Ohio. 

—o—. 

A report from New York states 
lively bidding on the early United 
States coins sold recently by Thomas 
L. Elder for F. P.Reeve. 

The scarce $50 gold slug issued in 
1851 by Augustus Humbert, the 
United States assayer of gold in Cali- 
fornia was sold. One of the best prices 
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$101.50 paid for a copy of the rare 
Washington cent of 1792 which was 
formerly in the Appleton collection. 
Another choice early coin was a Mor- 
mon quarter-eagle of 1849, with the 
clasped hands on the reverse, which 
sold for $63. 

The sale contained a larger num- 
ber than usual of proof specimens of 
United States gold from the various 
mints. For the $20 gold pieces from 
the Carson City mint $41.50 was paid 
for the 1893 issue, $40.50 for 1873 
and $34.50 for 1885. The New Or- 
leans minted double-eagles of 1857 
and 1858 brought $34 each. Among 
the rare $10 gold coins, an 1863 
proof, Philadelphia Mint, sold for 
$22.50. A proof of the $1 gold, 1875, 
sold for $92.50 and an 1862 gold dol- 
lar proof brought $9.25. 

Three old half-cents in excellent 
condition brought. gocd prices, $52 
being paid for the 1793 and 1794 
dates,while another variety of the 
1793 dates sold for $36. 


Among the foreign coins was an 
exceptionally large number of early 
English gold coins, the majority be- 
ing of the five guinea and five sover- 
eign value. A proof of a Queen Vic- 
toria sovereign piece, 1839, sold for 
$76 and. a five sovereign coin of 
George IV, 1826, sold for $75. A fine 
broad gold sovereign of Queen Mary, 
known to history as “Bloody Mary,” 
1553, sold for $65 and the same price 
was paid for a broad five guinea coin 
of Charles II, 1671. 

Among some choice Colonial is- 
sues, a Massachusetts Pine Tree shill- 
ing of 1652 sold for $10.50 and an 
Oak Tree three-pence of the same 
year sold for $12.50. A fine speci- 
men of the rare Annapolis Chalmers 
shilling, 1788, sold for $12.75. 


“oY 


Denver Mint Coins First 


Dollars in Seven Years 
oO 


Denver, Colo.—The Denver mint is 
coining dollars for the first time in 
seven years, Mark A. Skinner, super- 
intendent, revealed last month. 

“Gor 


New Issue News 
o 


Texas Centennial Issue 

A dispatch from Austin, Texas, 
states that orders for Texas Centen- 
nial silver 50c coins are being re- 
ceived in large numbers notwith- 
standing that the campaign proper 
has not been launched. This issue, 
according to the report is popular 
with governors. Governor Benjamin 
R. Moeur of Phoenix, Ariz., and his 
secretary, H. H. Hotchkiss, have sent 
orders for coins to Mr. Adair at 
headquarters of the American Legion 
Texas Centennial committee there. 
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Secretary Hotchkiss wrote: 

“We both came from Texas and 
are especially interested in the cen- 
tennial. My grandfather, William S. 
Hotchkiss, was in the treasury de- 
partment of the State of Texas from 
1836 to 1870 and my father was born 
and raised in the city of Austin. Gov- 
ernor Moeur and I both hope that 
your program will be an entire suc- 
cess.” 

Orders also have been received 
from the governors of Michigan, 
Maryland, Indiana, Missouri and 
other states. ‘ Governor-Elect James 
V. Allred has placed his order for 
coins for “all the Allred family.” 


Connecticut Tercentenary 
Medal in Demand 


W. C. Sanders of New Haven, 
‘Conn., sends the latest available news 
on the Connecticut Tercentenary 
medals. The first 200 of the medals 
to be struck have been numbered and 
can be purchased from the Tercen- 
tenary Commission at the State Cap- 
itol in Hartford for $5 apiece. The 
remaining 1,800, done up in attrac- 
tive boxes, suitable for presents, are 
for sale at $1. 

The medal shows on one side, a 
group of men and women—the found- 
ers of Connecticut—dominated by the 
commanding figure of Thomas Hook- 
er, holding the Fundamental orders. 
At his side is seen his invalid wife, 
Susannah. 

The faith of the State’s founders 
is expressed on the reverse side of 
the medal, by the grapevines on the 
Seal of Connecticut and the motto 
“Qui Transtulit sustinet,” translated, 
“He who brought us hither sustains 
us.” 

The legend, “1635-1935 Connecticut 
300 years,” on the obverse, springs 
from the heart of the medal and con- 
tinues in a spiral, as if to prophesy 
the future spiritual and physical 
growth of the State. The word “Re- 
ligion,” “Law” and “Education” on 
the reverse represent Connecticut’s 
traditional adherence to “Religion in 
a deep sense, Education in a broad 
sense, and Law in common sense.” 

The medal was designed by Henry 
Kreis of Essex at Federal expense, 
as part of the National Recovery Act, 
(Public Works of Art Project No. 20 
for New Haven) and was executed by 
the Medallic Art Company of New 
York City. 

Owing to the increase in the price 
of bronze a higher price will have to 
be charged if the available number 
of 2,000 metals are sold out and 
others executed, it is stated. 

“oor 
No Gold for Gifts 
o> 


For the first time in history, gold 
coins were not available for Christ- 
mas presents. 
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Figures at the Treasury recently 
showed there is very little gold in 
circulation. Officials said that prac- 
tically all of that outstanding is held 
by collectors. 


In years past gold pieces formed 
a popular and convenient Christmas 
present, particularly two-fifties and 
fives—quarter and half eagles. 


“Gy 
Rare Coins Worry Museums 
oO 


Museums with important ‘hoards of 
coins have more worries thar a pirate 
with his gold, says: Science Service. 
At least so it appears from discussion 
at the International Museums Con- 
ference, at Madrid, regarding the 
great care needed to protect collec- 
tions of the world’s past money 
against weather changes and thieves. 
“Dust which rests on the surface of 
coins can act like a sponge and ab- 
sorb sulphuric acid which hastens de- 
terioration of the coin,” Dr. August 
Loehr of Vienna reported. Use of 
inferior coal has caused very serious 
damage to silver and bronze coins. 
Coins are extremely sensitive to vari- 
ations in temperature and more par- 
ticularly to changes in humidity. 
Curators have found that violent 
rises and drops in heat have a worse 
effect than completely shutting off the 
heating plant. 

“oor 


Who Else Collects 


Coin Boxes? 
oo 

Numismatics, like other hobbies, has 
its sidelines to appeal to the collector. 
A hobby followed by an Englishman, 
Malcclm S. Cooper, is collecting coin 
boxes. We quote in part from Mr. 
Cooper’s description of his hobby in 
The Bazaar, an English contempo- 
rary: 

“A most interesting numismatic 
sideline, in my opinion, is coin box 
collect:ng, as this hobby gives many 
unique and fascinating varieties. 

“When I mention coin boxes I am 
referring to coins that have been split 
in two, or made into a box or locket, 
with the obverse one end, and re- 
verse the other. In many cases whole 
coins are used, one for the lid, and 
one for the bottom. 


“In the latter types they are gen- 
erally made to look like piles of 
pennies, or halfpennies, whichever 
the case may be. The sides of these 
boxes are made out of some kind of 
metal, generally brass, and they are 
grooved round to give the effect of 
a pile of coins. 

“The majority of boxes are made 
with a coin top and bottom, the top 
showing the obverse, and with the re- 
verse showing inside the lid, and the 
bottom vice versa. 
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“The tops of these boxes were 
usually made to screw on, or fit inside: 
like a saucepan lid.. I have: a penny 
of 1806 with a left.hand screw, which 
is very uncommon. 

“The earliest boxes I have ever come 
across were a set of three of Charles 
II. reign, a crown, half-crown and 
shilling, each box was made out of 
two coins, one to fit over like a lid, 
the box only being the thickness of 
the actual coin. These boxes were in 
excellent preservation, considering 
they were so exceedingly thin, after 
having had the centers turned out. 

“There seemed to be a craze for 
making these boxes during the reign 
of George III., especially when the 
twopenny ‘pieces were issued in 1797, 
pennies, halfpennies and farthings of 
1799, pennies, halfpennies and farth- 
ings of 1806. 

“I have not seen many since that 
reign, but have one rather interest- 
ing double florin of 1889, made irto 
a locket type. The reverse fits per- 
fectly into the other coin, where the 
reverse has been turned out, and 
opens with an ingenious hinge. There 
is a small frame inside to take a 
photo. This is an excellent piece of 
workmanship but, of course, is not an 
antique. 

“Silver boxes were fairly preva- 
lent during Charles II., when milled 
coinage was permanently introduced 
into this country, and up to George 
II. After that reign they became 
rare, and I have not myself come 
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across any, although there may be 
some in existence, 

“With regards to gold boxes, I 
have seen an excellent five-guineas 
piece of Queen Anne, made into the 
flat locket screw-up type. Gold boxes 
are very few and far apart. 

“The beginner must not run away 
with the idea that he is going to 
start collecting as easily as. coins, as 
all these boxes are scarce and were 
not turned out like coins. Therefore 
it takes time to form a collection, and 
one has to forage round old antique 
shops and markets, which gives great 
pleasure to the average collector, the 
more so if he picks up a good speci- 
men or bargain. 

“The collector will ask himself for 
what use were these boxes and lockets 
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made. The pile of pennies type was 
made to hold counters, and no doubt 
some. people used them for carry- 
ing snuff. They would be very adapt- 
able for this purpose. 

“The flat locket type, it is wre 
than probable, was used during war- 
time to carry secret messages, as the 
opening or catches are very difficult 
to detect in some cases. 

“A large majority were made by 
amateurs trying to show their skill 
as engineers. One can nearly always 
distinguish these, as they are very 
badly finished off, whereas the others 
are beautifully executed and finished.” 


A miser looks upon money as an 
end to the means; a numismatist looks 
upon it as a means to an end. 





Recollections of An Old Collector 


es 


By THOMAS L. ELDER 


(THERE are collectors reading this 

who can perhaps hark back far- 
ther than can the writer with his 
sixty odd years. However to mention 
collecting in such early years as 1884 
and 1885 brings us back to the fifty 
year mark and that’s going some. 
What did I first collect? Why, as a 
poor boy, I lived in a little railroad 
town, in New Bethlehem, Pennsyl- 
vania. Poor boys couldn’t collect 
much in the way of coins so they 
turned, in our group, to tobacco tin- 
tags. There was quite a variety of 
these, as most grown-ups in those 
days not only smoked but chewed to- 
bacco. In some instances the round 
stove in the country store, around 
which sat old and young men talking 
shop, was the spittoon, and many a 
chewer of tobacco decorated the old 
store stove. Some of these chewers 
tore off the tin tags, of various de- 
signs: spearheads, oblongs, circles, 
and other forms, which were in- 
scribed, and threw them onto the 
floor. The storekeeper added a few, 
which were swept out of doors at 
night. We boys used to pick around 
refuse heaps for these and I well re- 
member there was a sort of. standard 
cash price on them, six or eight for 
a cent among the boy collectors of 
eight or nine years each. From this 
we soon graduated to hunting arrow- 
heads, and finally at thirty (or forty- 
seven years ago), my father, who had 
a small coin collection, presented it 
to me. I can easily remember some 


of the coins in that collection. There 
was a half kopek of. Peter the Great 
among them, a very fine one. My 
father in his trips to New. York used 
to stop at Scotts and buy mea few 
more copies and arrowheads, which 


tickled my young fancy. One of my 
earliest favorite pastimes was to read 
James Elverson’s “Golden Days.” It 
had an exchange column where any 
boy could have his name entered with 
a small advertisement, I traded relics 
and swapped with some of these 
readers. I can remember but one 
of them now whom I am still in con- 
tact with and that is Bob King of 
Erie, Pa., whose patron saint seems 
to be Abraham Lincoln. Another I 
corresponded with for many years 
was R. L. Read of Attleboro, Mass. 
His family kept a bakery, and Read’s 
Bakery was well known and may be 
still in existence. I wrote letters to 
R. L, Read for perhaps twenty-five 
years but never met him. I have lost 
track of him for the last fifteen 
years. He wrote fascinating letters 
on collecting and otherwise, and was 
bully good company through the 
mails. Messrs. Gaul of Washington, 
Pa., W. A. Bodendoerfer of Muske- 
gon, Mich., and A. W. Reeves, of Chi- 
cago, are among my oldest corre- 
spondents, in collecting and I have 
heard from all of them in compara- 
tively recent times. One gleans then 
from this that collectors stick to- 
gether for many years, their hobbies 
keeping them in touch with each other. 
There must be in nearly all of us a 
germ for most of us turned naturally 
to some sort of hobby. Yet some col- 
lectors become noted in special lines 
through a mere accident. Clarence 
S. Bement of Philadelphia, one of the 
most. noted numismatists we have 
had, had collected prints and miner- 
als.. True, on. trips to Europe he had 
accumulated a handful of common 
Roman coins in Italy, but it was 
many years later that he was really 
bitten when shown a beautiful un- 
circulated Byzantine gold coin by 
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Henry Chapman in Philadelphia. 
Struck by the fact that such a beau- 
tiful genuine antique gold coin could 
be had for six or seven dollars he at 
once started coin collecting and got 
together the best collection of artistic 
ancient coins ever assembled. He died 
some ten years ago and his coin col- 
lection was sold at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, for several hundred thousand 
dollars. Thus it seemed almost wholly 
accidental that he turned his tastes 
to coin collecting. He also assembled 
one of the finest numismatic libraries, 
which the writer sold for his estate 
after his death. 
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Another interesting collector was 
Henry C. Miller, who died at about 
the age of 75 in 1920. He had made 
frequent trips to Europe and was 
well enough posted on rare American 
coins to find some gems in that line 
over there before the American deal- 
ers searched there so extensively, for 
our own coinages. Mr. Miller col- 
lected Anglo-Saxon also, rare Amer- 
ican colonials, and Roman coins. I 
sold his collections for him in several 
sales since 1910. I'll tell you more 
of Miller, his collections and his find- 
ing a pair of. proof 1796 U. S Half 
Cents in London in another issue. 


——~-- -==19 => 


Peace Medals of the War of 1812 
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By RAYMOND J. WALKER 


EDALS in most cases have been 

awarded to victorious generals 
and successful admiral; or to brave 
soldiers and sailors. In recent years 
the great Scandinavian scientist No- 
bel established a prize for the person 
who had done the most to promote 
peace. Medals have been issued from 
time to time by various nations to 
commemorate the ratification of trea- 
ties which brought peace to war tired 
nations. Like commemorative stamps 
these medals were struck to perpet- 
uate the memory of events and were 
not awarded to individuals because 
they were opposed to war. 


When peace was made between 
Great Britain and the United States 
in 1814, there was great rejoicing 
among the manufacturing and mer- 
cantile classes of both nations and 
medals were struck in both nations 
to keep alive the spirit of peace and 
good will between the great English 
speaking nations. The coming of 
peace was especially welcome to the 
people of -New England who had 
never approved of the war. The Fed- 
eralist party which had for its lead- 
ers such men as Washington, Hamil- 
ton, and John Adams, had committed 
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political suicide in opposing the Jef- 
fersonian party in their favoritism 
of France against England during 


the long Napoleonic wars. 


Peace negotiations had been going 
on almost all through the war. In 
1818, Russia had offered to mediate 


-between Great Britain and tLe United 


States; that is, to assist as a friend 
of both parties, in arranging terms 
of peace.’ President’ Madison finally 
appointed five commissioners to ar- 
range a treaty. They met the Brit- 


ish commissioners at Ghent, in Bel- 


gium, and, after long negotiations, 
agreed upon a treaty of peace on De- 
cember 24, 1814. This treaty was 
ratified by the United States and put 
a stop to the war. Peace had thus 
been agreed upon before the battle of 
New Orleans was fought, but there 
were no ocean cables or radio to bring 
the news in time to avoid the batt’e. 

The news of Jackson’s victory of 
January 8, 1815 was not known at 
Washington until February 4, when 
it made the people wild with joy. The 
news of the treaty of peace reached 
New York one week later and was re- 
ceived with equal pleasure. It was 
welcome to everyone for the affairs 
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of the country were in very bad con- 
dition. There was little commerce, or 
business of any kind; and poverty 
and distress were general. Farmers 
had not been able to sell their crops; 
the price of all commodities had ris- 
en; and there was little money in the 
country with which to buy. All 
classes hoped and believed that pros- 
perity would return with peace. 


The coming of peace saved the 
Union from a civil war. It seemed 
that the Federal Government was un- 
able to check the British attacks on 
the coasts of New England and those 
states came to believe that the gov- 
ernment did not care to afford them 
any protection. Finally late in 1814, 
these states sent delegates to meet at 
Hartford, Connecticut, to consider: 
the state of affairs. 


The Hartford Convention alarmed 
the government and the country in 
general. Its meetings were held in 
secret, and it was supposed at the 
time that its members were plotting 
to break up the Union anu the forma- 
tion of a separate New England gov- 
ernment. It. made a public report, 
recommended amorg other things, 
that.the New England States should 
be allowed to defend themselves 


against the British without waiting 


for the. Federal. Government.. Peace 


.was-made.so soon afterwards that no 


further steps were taken.., 


This was the situation that led up 
to the issuing of thé peace medals by 
two-nations that have kept that peace 
now for one hundred and twenty 
years. One of the medals struck bore 
on the: obverse a feminine figure 
standing upon the segment of a 


‘globe, holding in one hand the olive 
‘branch of peace. 


The reverse bore 
the legend: “Treaty of Peace and 
Amity between Great Britain and the 
United States of America. Signed at 
Ghent, December 24, 1814.” Another 
medal commemorating this event had 
on the obverse a feminine figure rep- 
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resenting peace and the legend: 
“Peace Spreads Her Influence O’er 
the Atlantic Shore,” while on the re- 
verse a dove above a wreath, within 
the wreath the legend: “Concord Be- 
tween Great Britain and America.” 

The British Government, grateful 
for the loyalty of Canada during the 
war caused a medal of gratitude to 
be struck. On the obverse of this 
medal is a device depicting a lion 
sleeping while a busy beaver works 
away at the stump of a tree on one 
side of the strait. The legend reads: 
“Upper Canada Preserved.” The re- 
verse has a wreath in the center, 
within the wreath the legend: “For 
Merit,” while the legend of the outer 
circle reads: “Presented by a Grate- 
ful Country.” 


————_- =e => 
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Old Coins Over to Court 
raps 
Baltimore, Md.—Police Commis- 


sioner Charles D. Gaither has washed 
his hands of the $11,427 hoard of 
3,558 old gold coins two Baltimore 
youths dug up in a cellar, 

Commissioner Gaither, who took 
charge of the treasure after it was 
unearthed last August, turned it over 
to Judge Eugene O’Dunne’s court. He 
pointed out he had no interest in the 
rich hoard other than that of a stake- 
holder and that eight groups of claim- 
ants would have to settle the matter 
of ownership among themselves. 

Since the coins may have a numis- 
matic worth the court had them put 
in a safe deposit box rather than de- 
posited in a bank, pending a decision 
as to ownership. 





FRACTIONAL CURRENCY NOTES 
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By JoHN A. MuUSCALUS 
University of Pennsylvania 


T° understand the facts which gave 
rise to the issue of fractional cur- 
rency notes, it is first necessary to 
take up the suspension of specie pay- 
ment which took place about Janu- 
ary 1, 1862. However, to compre- 
hend the significance of the suspen- 
sion of specie payment, one must first 
realize that for paper money to have 
value, it must be backed by some- 
thing of value. For instance, the sil- 
ver certificates are backed by deposits 
of silver dollars; the gold certificates 
are backed by deposits of gold. There- 
fore, if paper money is issued with- 
out a reasonable amount of gold or 
silver to back it or with none at all, 
the paper money is likely to sink in 
value and tend to drive the gold and 
silver coins out of circulation and into 
hiding. This is in accordance with 
Gresham’s law which states that 
when several kinds of money of the 
same face value but of different reli- 
ability, due to the material of which 
they are made or to the backing they 
have, circulate with legal tender 
power, the less reliable money will 
cause the more reliable money to go 
out of circulation and into hoarding 
or exportation. This is precisely 
what happened in 1861 and after. 
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In 1861, which was the first year 
of the Civil War, the government was 
in need of money; and as one means 
of obtaining it, in November issued 
United States notes payable on de- 
mand when it could not back them 
with a reasonable amount of gold or 
silver. This issue of notes was con- 
trary to the understanding the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury had given the 
bankers who, in order to keep up the 
faith of the people in the credit of 
the government, had at first accepted 
the notes in exchange for currency. 
However, after over a month of this 
exchange the banks noticed it was 
undermining their strength by deplet- 
ing the hard money (spec’e) reserves. 
If the banks continued to hand out 
specie for the notes, soon they would 
have a reserve composed of notes in- 
stead of gold and silver. Therefore, 
in order to prevent this condition 
from occurring, the banks felt com- 
pelled to suspend specie payments; 
that is, stop giving gold or silver coin 
in exchange for paper notes. Since 
the government depended on the 
banks in its payment of specie, it 
likewise was compelled to suspend 
specie payment about Jan. 1, 1861. 

As a consequence of the suspension 
of specie payment, silver coins disap- 
peared as if by magic. For several 
months people were handicapped by 
the lack of a means by which small 
payments could be made, as for news- 
papers, car fare, postage, and small 
purchases. This, of course, hindered 
the retail trade considerably. To 
counteract the shortage -of small 
change, firms, corporations, and in- 
dividual business people issued a sub- 
stitute in the form of tickets, due- 
bills, and other similar tokens of 
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private obligations, which came to be 
called “shinplasters” or scrip. Soon 
shinplasters of all varieties began to 
circulate—many of them of doubtful 
value. 

Immediately the government was 
compelled to authorize the use of 
postage stamps for making small 
payment, just as is often done today 
in making small payment by mail. 
This bill, approved unanimously by 
the Senate, was signed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln on July 17, 1862. The 
issue of shinplasters was also for- 
bidden by this act. 

Since at the time of the adoption 
of the law, the Treasury was not pre- 
pared to issue any stamps, the people 
besieged the postoffices to obtain the 
ordinary postage stamps to use as 
currency. Later some difficulty arose 
over the redemption of the stamps, 
many of which were very likely 
frauds. 

The real postage currency which 
had no glued backs was first dis- 
tributed on August 21, 1862. At first 
they were issued in sheets with each 
note having perforated edges as on 
the ordinary stamps. Their designs 
were duplicates of those on the post- 
age stamps. The notes were of the 
5, 10, 25, and 50 denominations and 
the 25 bore five copies of Jefferson’s 
portrait; the 50 bore five copies of 
Washington’s portrait. 

The issue ceased on May 27, 1863, 
after a duration of nine months and 


six days. The denominations and 

amounts issued were as follows:} 

Bar aa cis sisninteasiee se eheauene $ 2,242,889 

MME lis oa /cusincs Oo Rostee een ee een 4,115,378 

BED. oven obese eae eate i Sereuceaaen 5,225,696 

BUG isla casi coaonncecdescenes 8,631,672 
OUR scccccccscvestovscocces $20,215,625 


On March 3, 1863, a law was 
passed authorizing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to issue fractional 
notes of amounts similar to the post- 
age and revenue stamps. The notes 
were to take the place of the stamps. 
Furthermore the Treasury was au- 
thorizd to print the notes. However, 
for a while the Treasury put off the 
printing of the new notes and ccn- 
tinued the issue of postage currency. 

Previous to the act of March 3, 
1863, greenbacks and postage stamps 
were made for the government by 
bank-note companies. Since the bank- 
note companies were said to be com- 
bined in order to force up the prices 
of the printing of the greenbacks and 
stamps, Congress authorized the 
Treasury to do the printing. 

The fractionals that were author- 
ized by the act of March 8, began to 
be issued on Octcber 10, 1863 and 
ceased on February 28, 1867, a period 
of three years, four months, and thir- 


1Annual Reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for 1874. Page 385. 
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teen days. The amount issued was 
as follows:? 





GE cidcevidcienewtwcrencen deeds $ 2,794,826.10 
IOS 6ciins csnctedaccevvesasscneds 6,176,084.30 
QE ccccccdecssececccsccececes 7,648,341.25 
GOS <iccewvescvelpseceunts cowsee 6,545,232.00 

Total ...ccccccccccccsccces $23,164,483.65 


A law of June 30, 1864 amended 
the Act of March 3, 1863 and gave the 
Secretary more authority over the 
notes. Since at this time there was a 
shortage of cents, so badly needed for 
payment of stamps, etc., the secretary 
tock the authority granted and had 
a three cent note made to counteract 
the inconvenience caused by the short- 
age of cents.° Even today there are 
many who advocate a three-cent coin 
to facilitate payment for newspapers 
and stamps. 

The issue authorized by the law of 
June 30, 1864 began on December 5, 
1864 and ceased on April 16, 1869, 
a period of four years, four months, 
and eleven days. The denominations 
and amounts issued were as follows:® 


BG cick casevocdecetddvesedeues $ 601,923.90 
BC. ncccccccccccccccccsccsrece 657,002.75 
WG. cecucececdectvatsesccecbe 16,976,134.50 
TBO) wcivcccccccccccsevsscccssecs 1,352.40 
ZEC cccccccsccccccevccccccsccce 31,143,188.75 
BOC ..ccccccccccccccesccscevece 36,735, 426.50 
Total ..ccccccccsccccscccs $86,115,028.80 


An amusing event occurred over 
the preparation of the issue just 
mentioned. A man by the name of 
Clark, who was one of the Treasury 
Officials at the time, managed to have 
his portrait engraved on the five-cent 
note. Congress was so aroused over 
the event that it passed a law on 
April 7,:1866 which provided as fol- 
lows. 

“No portrait shall be placed upon 
any of the bonds, securities, notes, 
financial or postal currency of the 
United States while the original of 
such portrait is living.” 

The fourth issue of fractional notes 
began on July 14, 1869 and ceased on 
February 16, 1875, a period of five 
years, seven months, and two days. 
The series, denominations, and 
amounts were as follows:4 


1st Series 2ndSeries 3rd Series 


10c ....$ 34,940,960 
lic .... _ 5,304,216 
25c .... 58,922,256 
50c .... 9,576,000 $43,024,000 $24,799,600 


Total $108,743,432. $43,024,000 $24,799,600 
Total ..cccccccccccccccccccces $176,567,032 





The fifth issue of fractional notes 
began on February 20, 1874 and 
ceased on February 15, 1876, a period 
of one year, eleven months, and nine- 
teen days. The denominations and 
amounts are as follows:5 


TOG cccccccccccccsvecsoccsocsesucs $19,989,900 
BES: eiascssiesscsduscgovvetsoenese 36,092,000 
GOS divcccvvccesessccesessocessons 6,580,000 


Total occcccccccccesscocceses $62,661,900 
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It is to be remembered that during 
the period of the suspension of spe- 
cie payment, many forces were at 
work tending to bring about a re- 
storation of specie payment. Event- 
ually Congress hurried a bill of this 


nature through and on January 14, 
1875 President Grant signed the Spe- 
cie Resumption Act. This act pro- 
vided (1) that the $382,000,000 of 
greenbacks (United States Notes). be 
reduced to $300,000,000 as the nation- 
al banknotes increased, (2) that on 
January 1, 1878 the $300,000,000 of 
greenbacks be redeemed in coin which 
was to be obtained by the purchase of 
gold through the sale of bonds, (3) 
that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was to issue silver coins in exchange 
for fractional paper notes. 


Because of various economic cir- 
cumstances, the Treasury considered 
it impractical to carry out the pro- 
visions of the law in regard to the 
fractional notes, but was ordered by a 
law of April 17, 1876 to issue the new 
coins and to continue coinage until 
all the fractional notes were re- 
deemed. 


The sums redeemed since then have 
been as follows: 


1877 ..$14,043,458,05 1906 ..$ 1,361.80 
1878 .. 3,855.368,57 1907 .. 1,763.00 
1879 .. 705,168.66 1908 . 1,180.00 
1880 251,717.41 1909 . 2,027.00. 
1881 109,001.05 1910 . 1,965.00 
1882 58,705.65 1911 . 1,431.35 
1883 46,556.96 1912 . 1,236.03 
1884 20,629.50 19138 . 1,545.00 
1885 15,885.43 1914 . 2,137.00 
1886 10,088.36 1915 . 2,233.00 
1887 7,123.1 1916 . 1,743.00 
1888 24,320.53 1917 . 1,928.75 
1889 6,953.35 1918 . 1,430.33 
1890 5,179.50 1919 . 1,823.00 
1891 3,831.87 1920 . 1,247.78 





1892 .. 4,216.98 1921 .. 689.69 
1893 .. 2,958.00 1922 '.. ‘ 942.46 
1894 3,367.20 . 1923 886.82 
1895 3,019.93 1924 1,276.64 
1896 2,933.55 1925 74,4 

1897 3,482.00 1926 1,228.97 
1898 2,950.00 1927 817.94 
1899 3,950.00 1928 909.68 
1900 2,418.25 1929 914.00 
1901 2,578.78 1930 1,047.62 
1902 3,088.00 1931 1,230.41 
1903.4 ,083.00 1932 .. 1,354.00 
1904 .. 1,990.75 1933 .. 1,855.31 

2,140.80 


ures seems to indicate that periods of 
business depression are accompanied 
by increased amounts of notes pre- 
sented for redemption. 

The amount of fractional currency 
notes still outstanding is about 
$2,000,000. No deduction has been 
made over a considerable period of 
time for fractional currency notes 
that are estimated to have been de- 
stroyed by fire, deterioration, etc. 
Such a deduction would reduce the 
$2,000,000 by a rather large fraction. 

A summary of the sequence of 
events after the suspension of specie 
payments is as follows: 


1. The use of shinplasters. 

2. The use of ordinary postage 
stamps. 

8. The use of postage currency. It 
is also known as the first issue 
of fractional notes, 

4. The issue of fractional currency 
notes. 

5. The resumption of specie pay- 
ment and the redemption of the 
fractional currency notes. 


2Ibid., 1874, page 385 
3] bid., 1874, page 385 
4Ibid., 1876, page 510. 
5] bid., 1878, page 421. 





Sale of the Comstock Collection 


e055 


By THOMAS L. ELDER 


wil likely the largest assemblage 
of varieties of California gold 
dollars, gold half and quarter dollars, 
numbering some 350 pieces, the Com- 
stock offering in January, in New 
York gives promise of being the big- 
gest thing ever in this class of col- 
lectors coins. The catalog has in ad- 
dition, the Comstock collection of for- 
eign silver dollars from 75 different 
countries, states and towns. Other 
things to interest collectors, are three 
slugs, all different, including the rare 
round fifty dollars of Wass Moliter 
& Co., 1855, and the very rare Bald- 
win & Company ten dollar coin of 
1851 bearing the Liberty head and 
eagle. This coin sold for $1550 at 
the Lawrence sales. There is also a 
set of three varieties of the cele- 


brated “hog money” of Bermuda, two 
and six pence and shillings. Rare 
Maryland silver, Fugio dollar proofs 
of 1776, rare Mint-marked U. S. gold 
coins, Clark, Gruber & Company and 
Bechtler, private gold coins, a large 
offering of the rare United States 
pattern coins including many small? 
cent patterns, are also listed as well 
as many rare colonials, bar cents, 
Woods Money, rare Russian gold 
coins, Soviet gold and half eagles 
dated 1795, 1806, 1814, 1820 and lat- 
er, a gcld Dobra of Joannes V (one 
of the largest of Portuguese gold) 
and a collection of rare old American 
newspapers. An original silver medal 
awarded for valor to “Light Horsé 
Harry” Lee, Washington’s brilliant 
cavalry leader, who kept Lt. Colonel 
Tarleton, the British leader, worried 
in the south, and assisted General 
Greene in his hard battles against 
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Cornwallis in that section is outstand- 
ing in the medals listed. Mr. Com- 
stock specialized in California issues, 
foreign gold and silver and made an 
important collection over the last 
twenty years. He was an important 
bidder on these classes at the Law- 
rence Sale, held in New York by the 
writer in 1929, just before the slump 
came. The sale embraces nearly 1700 
lots, all to be knocked down in two 
sessions. 


“oor 
Food for Thought 
o> 


One of our Nebraska readers pro- 
pounds this for the consideration of 
his numismatic colleagues: 

“We have observed several para- 
graphs appearing periodically :direct- 
ing attention to the possible later 
scarcity of silver dollars of a particu- 
lar year or mint design, owing to the 
melting of $250,000,000 by the Gov- 
ernment during the War... 

“If attention has not already ae 
directed to it, it might be appropriate 
for you to call attention to the differ- 
ence in design of the 1878 silver dol- 
lar as between Philadelphia and San 
Francisco. The Philadelphia dollar 
has eight feathers ‘in the ‘tail of the 
eagle and the arrows are placed dif- 
ferently on:the‘coin.:: The ‘San Fran- 
cisco dollar has seven feathers:in the 
tail of the eagle,,and.appears to be of 
the standard re of.all mints up 
to 1904.” 


of-Eight.” 
.types.—128 Nelson St., 


HOBBIES 


WANTED—I desire to purchase a few 
collections or accumulations of old paper 
money. If you have a collection or an 
accumulation for sale please communi- 
cate, a B. Du Bose, 836 Pied- 
mont Ave., N, E., Atlanta, Ga. tfc 


WANTED TO BUY—AIl values broken 
bank bills and especially scrip of Vir- 
ginia.—Deitrick, 322 Libbie Ave. Rich- 
mond, Va. 612651 


WANTED TO BUY — Commpameretive 
Half Dollars; Large ovine 
Pieces; Fractional Currenc 
Bank Bills; C.S.A. Notes, a ‘Circulated 
or uncirculated. Highest prevailing cash 
prices paid. Can use wholesale job lots.— 
Tatham Coin Co., Belmont Ave., 
Springfield 10, Mass. jal2s864 











DEALERS’ AND SELLERS’ MART 





Five cents per word, 1 time; 4c per 
word, 3 times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c 
per word, 12 times, 


FOR SALE — Large Cent, 5 Foreign 
Coins, 6 Bills and Catalog, 25c.—Creamer 
& Sons, 1112 Somerset St., Baltimore, 
Md. aul2063 


UNITED STATES — Large cent, two- 
cent bronze, three-cent nickel and bar- 
gain list, 25c, Thirteen dates large cents, 
$1.00.—George P. Coffin, Augusta, Meine. 


' CALIFORNIA GOLD—$1.00 size. $1.10; 
'$% size, 53c; $% size, 27c. Large cent 
and list, 10c_—Zim Stamp & Coin Co., 
Box 1484, Salt Lake, Utah. my653 


CALIFORNIA GOLD SOUVENIR 
pieces, Olympic discus thrower, runner, 
% gize. Usually sell for $1.25. Both 38c.— 
Wholesale Coin Book, 140 Parkway, woe 
Orange, J. ja1001 

















FOR SALE—Fine old Spanish “Pieces- 
rough shaped “slugs.” all 
Kingston, Canada. 

ap6s8s2 


COINS—AFGANISTAN Silver, different 
(7) $3.00 cash with order. — Ponchafi, 
“Wimbridge, Grant Road, ae 
: a 











CLASSIFIED ‘COIN ADS 








Please write your copy plainly, other- 
wise we cannot be held responsible for 
errors. No checking copies furnished for 
classified. Cash must accompany order. 


*St., Melrose, Mass. 


UNITED STATES COINS in all de- 
nominations, circulated, urcirculated and 
proof. rices low. Send want. list.— 
Walter P. Nichols, 212 West Emerson 
mh6234 


SCARCE 1922 LINCOLN CENTS. 30c 
each; four for $1.00.—Roscoe, 263 Pros- 
pect St., Norwich, Conn. 112063 








WANTED TO BUY 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 





COINS WANTEO—Any kind, any con- 
dition, any quantity.—Henry Lacks, :1936 
Franklin, 8t. Louis. £6001 





WANT COINS of every description. 
-Give price — details. — L, Gibson 
Bandana, N. 





TRADE WATCHES for Confederate 
.bills.—Byrnes, Robinson, IIL jap 


WANT TO BUY—VU. 8. Coins, ‘Half 
Cents to Dimes; Foreign Coins, all “kinds. 
Let me know what you have.— M. 
Schmidt, Numismatist, 2466 38th St. 
Astoria, N. Y. ja321 aii 


1922 PENNIES, Re uncirculated and 
——, Lincoln Head cents uncircu- 
lated, red, omy. an Jeate weal, 
rice.—Grant & Lyon, 109 ire 
Providence, R. L 


WANTED—Old U. 
F. Allgeyer, Box 192, Newark, 











S. money.—Walter 
N. J. d12862 





WANT JOB LOTS, coins, bills.—Paul 
Summers, ton, Texas. £363 


COMMEMORATIVE COINS, medals and 
decorations of all nations wanted, Highest 
prices paid—L. H. Dickmann, Box 268, 
Covington, Ky. ni2612 








UNCIRCULATED 1934 LINCOLN D 
cents. Make offer. — Dunlap, Flandreau. 
South Dakota. jal 


COIN BARGAINS—Very good or better 
condition, old lettered edge half dollar 
and silver half dime, the two. $1; 12 mint 
marked Lincoln cents, $1. Some _ scarce 
dates. Half dollars, very fine 1920 Pilgrim, 
90c; 1925 Lexington-Concord. $1; uncircu- 
lated half dollars. 1921 Missouri = 
star, $5; 1927 Vermont, $1.35; 928 
Hawaiian. $6.—F. E. Beach, I 
Springs, Pa. jal092 


$50.00 GOLD PIECE, Augustus Hum- 
bert, 1851, 


‘Vernon 
New York 


KENNETH W. LEE, Numismatist, 623 
Security Bldg., Glendale, Calif. I handle 
numismatic material of all kinds: Coins, 
currency, books, medals, mediums of —. 
change, military decorations. A 
places you on my mailing list. 4d 3397 


LARGE U. S. PENNY over 100 yea 
old, U. S. Three Cent nickel, two cent 
plece and forty page Salt City Coin Book, 
priced and illustrated. All four items for 
a7 cents.—Grant & Lyon, 109 pire 

Street, Providence, R. I. 012069 


SOUVENIR CALIFORNIA GOL 

Colne—6i. yw 26c; rein TW, - 52c. Both 
65c. Round both, 4 coins, 
$1.30. Lowest prices t America} Large 
illustrated coin — a ratham 
Stamp & Coin Co. ici 40), 31 Belmont 
Ave., Springfield, “Mass. 0120021 
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GET AOQUANCTES OFFER. 
limited time only 2 diff 
circulated, mint mark Lincoln cents, list 
50c, and big bargain list of fi 
gold, silver and copper coins, 
only 25c, Reference: American Numis- 
matic Association, Membership No. 45765. 
—Louis Hemmer, 1400 8. 7th St., Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. jal062 





OHIO CANALS, Unusual Relics. En- 
graved Canal Stock Certificates (broken), 
25e. Five different $1. ail > batiataction 
guaranteed.—Reliable Sta pany, 
1608 Summit St., Columbus, Ohio. ja3672 





COLLECT ANCIENT Roman Copper 
Coins of the 67 Emperors that reigned 
from Augustus to Theodosius. An instruc- 
tive fascinating hobby. Write for list.— 

P, Carey, 1218 Mullen Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 412447 





LIST WAR MEDALS, 5c.—F. J. Val- 
ente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. ap6261 





FREE—Forei Coin, Banknote, and 
large illustrated coin catalogue to appro- 
val applicants, sending 3c postage.—Tat- 
ham Coinco, 281 Belmont Ave., Spring- 
field 5, Mass. ap12084 





OLD COINS — Know — — 33- 





U. S. COINS, on different dates: 12 
large cents, $1.00; 5 “4 cents. $1.00; 5 2- 
cent pieces, 35c; 5 mint marked Lincoln 
cents, 25c; 10 3-cent nickel pieces, 90c; 
6 ——— 75c; 6 dimes, Liberty sea ted, 
$1. set of copper-nickel cents, 1857- 
fen ‘8 dates), 60c; 20 Indian head cents, 
$1.00; 20-cent piece, 60c; dollar, be- 
fore "1830, hang ¥% dollar, Liberty seated, 
40c; doll ar, before 1830, 75c; % dollar, 
before 1840, 65c; Trade ‘dollar, obsolete 
and scarce, $1. 26; Liberty seated dollar, 
$1.50; 1799 ébiier’ $3.50; old style dollar 
bill, crisp, poo cendition, be 35; Civil War 
tokens, 16 di fferemt, 65c; different Con- 
federate Bong 45c; 3-5 10-16-28.60-cent 
fractional notes, complete, all 
values issued, $3.00; California gold 
tokens, %& size, 23c; % doHar size, 45c; 
the 2 for 65c. A large stock of United 
States and. foreign coins always on hand 
and respectfully solicit want lists of se- 
rious - “gy a egpag and insurance 
extra, No lists. — Wm, Rabin, = 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





-GET - ACQUAINTED OFFER! (1.00, 
Money-order or unused stamps) brings 
you over 5 pounds of old Boys’ Novels, 
Foreign Coins, Stamps, War-Money, Mer- 
chandise, Lists, etc, postpaid. — Rae 
Weisberg, Roberts St., Pittsburg, Pa. 12 

8 





COINS—100 assorted foreign, many eae 
rieties, $2.50; Roman silver coin, 
years old, 75c; English hammered x 
about 1,500, 95c. Many other ae n 
my list of one thousand coins 
stamps. — Walter Webb, Box 1354, ae 
Petersburg, Fla. tfo 





NEW COLLECTORS! Write for Coin 
Lists, Man —Webb, Box 1727, 
San Francisco, lif. 812213 





COME OAT YS HALVES — Banine, 
Grant, Pilgrims, Lexington, Huguenot 
Walloon, Philadelphia, Sesquicentennial; 
Indian head age uncirculated. 
list, 10 cents.—R. G. Longfellow, ‘Allston, 
Mass. 

COINS, a Afganistan, different 
7, $3. Cash with order.—Poncha » Wim- 
bridge, Bombay 7, India, * ja3001 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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National Good Book Week 
oO 


EPORTS continue to come in to 
Hossies headquarters telling of 
the part which hobbies played in the 
celebration of Book Week by libraries, 
schools, and department stores dur- 
ing November. The means employed 
to stimulate interest were varied. 


In Davenport, Ia., every sort of 
article dear to the heart of a child 
were displayed in the teacher’s room 
of the children’s department of the 
public library. Teachers encouraged 
the children to write themes on their 
hobbies. 

Each school room in all public 
schools of Peoria, Ill., selected a rep- 
resentative hobby by vote and the 
children brought their own hobbies to 
school to compare with others and to 
show them off. Talks were given in 


many of the schools on books and 


hobbies. One of the features was a 
puppet show conducted by two young 
hobbysts. 

Hobbies were displayed alongside 
books in.the Evansville, Ind., schools. 
Throughout the week various adult 
collectors talked to the children on 
stamp collecting, Indian relics, nature 
study and many other hobbies. A col- 
lection of foreign dolls in one school 
created a great deal of interest. 


In the little town of Barron, Wis., 
the local library had very few books 
on hobbies but a large collection of 
appropriate titles was borrowed from 
the Wisconsin State Library Commis- 
sion. These were displayed, through 
which the children browsed for infor- 
mation to help them in their hobby 
horse riding. 

The library at New London, Wis. 
showed some of its old books for its 
part in the promulgation of National 
Book Week through the hobby route. 
Those that particularly interested the 
older hobby riders were: “American 
Fashionable Letter Writing,” dated 
1848, containing example of letters of 
all occasions and telling how properly 
to write letters for all of these occa- 
sions; an old Webster dictionary, of 
1841; the Altemus edition of Dante’s 
“Purgatory and Paradise.” 


“A Hobby Horse Show” was the 
name under which the schools and the 
local:library at Washburn, IIl., worked 


HOBBIES 


to stimulate local interest in good 
books and hobbies. Prizes were 
awarded for the best displays. 

The Cincinnati Hobby Fair came 
almost simultaneously this year with 
Good Book Weeks. The grand prize 
for the best exhibit was a gold watch 
given to Robert Leon Peaslee, a 
senior student at Withrow High 
School, by Edwin B. Hausfeld of 
the Rotary Club, for the best hobby 
entry. 

Competition was keen in a hobby 
show in Cleveland, Ohio, recently 
also. Robert Louis Votypka won first 
prize in the individuals’ group and re- 
ceived $20 in books. The Boy Scouts 
of America won the group prize of 
$40 in books. 

“6° 


Noted Collector Dies 
a 


William L. Clements, former reg- ~ 


ent of the University of Michigan 
and noted book collector, died in his 
home at Bay City, Michigan, recent- 
ly, at the age of 74. 

“In darkness dwells the people 
which knows its annals not.” “Tra- 
dition fades, but the written record 
remains ever fresh.” 

In these lines, carved into the white 
facade of the William Clements l- 
brary at Ann Arbor, is epitomized 
the philosophy of William Lawrence 
Clements, who presented the library 
and its priceless collection of Ameri- 
cana to the University of Michigan 
in 1923. 

The collection was the work of 20 
years—20 years in which William L. 
Clements searched the world for 
books, documents, newspapers and 
maps dating back to the time of Col- 
umbus, to the end that a true “Tem- 
ple of American History” might be 
established on the campus of his be- 
loved alma mater. 

Once asked what his chief recrea- 
tion was, Mr. Clements replied, “Book 
collecting.” That he pursued this 
hobby ardently was shown when he 
gave to the University of Michigan 
the 15,000 volumes that make up 
part of the collection of Americana. 

Files of American newspapers dat- 
ing back to 1736 and telling the story 
of the development of the United 
States as it progressed, also were col- 
lected by Mr. Clements and included 
in the gift to the university. Yet: an- 


other valuable acquisition that was 
turned over to the library is a collec- 
tion of maps. 


~“e6° 
Minister Assembles Old Bible 
° 

The Rev. K. F. Weltner of Maquo- 
keta, Ia., stimulated interest in old 
bibles in his community recently by 
setting a date for an exhibit of old 
bibles and calling upon parishioners 
to display their old treasures of this 
nature. 

This recalls that Carnegie Library 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., made a display of 
bibles in all languages recently. The 
exhibit was non-sectarian, containing 
a Douay Bible, used by Catholics, and 
an Old Testament in Hebrew scroll. 
There was displayed also a braille Bi- 
ble, read by Helen Keller for 15 years, 
and now the property of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; a French Hugenot 
Bible 271 years old and a Dutch An- 
notated Bible of 1657. 


The American Bible Society also 
loaned the Bibles in languages of far- 
away lands, the Japanese, the Pun- 
jabi of North India, the Korean, Pam- 
panga of the Philippine Islands, Bu- 
lu of West Africa, Slovenian and 
Cakchiquel, languages of Indian 
tribes of Guatemala. 

And for the bibliophile there were 
rare Bibles, printed when type was 
made of wood. 
“eo- 


Large Collection Goes to 
Kansas City 
2) 


The library of Charles M. Wilcox, 
late Denver, Colo. merchant was sent 
to a dealer in Kansas City recently 
who purchased the entire collection. 
The library includes 2,500 first edi-' 
tions. Representative first editions 
of virtually every American and Eng- 
lish author of importance up to 1930 
are in the collection. 

An interesting item is the “French 
Book of Hours, a Prayer for Each 
Hour,” made in about 1420, illumin- 
ated with gold leaf and fine binding. 

“Er 


Shakespeare Edition Sold 
© 
One of the interesting items to go 


under the hammer recently was a 
copy of the first folio edition of 
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Shakespeare’s works, which is known 
as the Lloyd - Drake-Thatcher - Chew 
Huntington copy of the first folio.The 
bidding began at $1,000, and the price 
advanced rapidly by bids of $500 to 
$4,000 and then by bids of $250 to 
the sale price which was $9,750, with 
the bidding in the end confined to Dr. 
A. S. W. Rosenbach and Gabriel 
Wells. Mr. Wells finally won. This 
copy was sold from the library of the 
late Rev. Dr. Roderick Terry of New- 
port, R. I., who purchased it in 1916. 
The American Art Association-Ander- 

son Galleries conducted the sale. 

“oor 

It Pays to Renovate 
o> 

A dispatch states that valuable 
finds were discovered at the Ferrara 
Library in Italy recently. Rare books 
were found on remote dusty shelves 
which had been untouched since the 
library was founded 200 years ago. 
Among the discoveries is a complete 
collection of the works of Cicero, and 
it. is hoped that other manuscripts of 
the works of classical authors thought 
to’ have been lost may come to life. - - 

Morgan Library Receives 


_ Assessment 

_ ; oO 4 
. J. P. Morgan’s.famous library, con- 
taining some of the rarest and most 
costly book treasures in the world, 
was placed on the tax rolls of the 
city of New York. at the last assess- 
ment at a valuation of $1,665,000. 

The library, since 1924, has been 
tax free as a public institution, al- 
though for the average person to.gain 
admittance a written order must be 
obtained which is said. to take as long 
as three days sometimes. The library 
is in the rear of Morgan’s city man- 
sion at 36th and Madison Ave., New 
York City. 





-OLD BOOKS WANTED 


We are in the market at all times for 

Books and Pamphiets pertaining to Amer- 

ican History. Send for classified want 

list. 834c 
‘THE SMITH BOOK COMPANY 

914 Union Central Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 





BOOKS On 

















Remarkable stories of Whippings inflicted on both 
sexes, disclosing the strange grip the Rod has had on 
men and women since the beginning of Time. 

eee 


Also many other curious and absorbing volumes 


on strange amatory customs and practices,—unabridged,, 


privately printed and unusually illustrated. 


ILLUSTRATED booklet, h ds ly printed, desctibing these 
volumes in great detail, sent free in sealed envelope to responsible 
adults only. Send siamp, age. Postcards ignored. 
THE GARGOYLE PRESS 
Dept. AG, 70 Fifth Ave., New Yerk 
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W. S. Miller, president pro-tem of 
the board of taxes and assessments, 
said trustees of the library were to 
be afforded an opportunity to prove 
their right to exemption, 

“Go” 


FERA Workers Find 


Luther Edition 
a) 

A group of FERA students work- 
ing in the Baldwin-Wallace College 
library of Berea, Ohio, recently found 
a 1532 edition by Martin Luther in 
the tibrary. The book is a commen- 
tary upon saptee of the New Testa- 
ment. “o6" 


Long, Long Ago 
2) 


There is perhaps nothing more in- 
teresting than reading the ideas and 
opinions set down in books of long 
ago. The California Fruit Growers 
Exchange calls attention to a book 


* published in 1699 which forecast the 


most up-to-date virtues of citrus 
fruits for health. Even the very re- 
cent ‘discovery reported to the Brit- 
ish Association about the effect of 
citrus essence on complexion is fore- 
told in the early book. The author 
of the book, Dr. John Colbatch, did 
not know about vitamin C, but he did 
refer to lemons and oranges as a com- 
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plexion potion. He gave the recipe 
for making lemonade which he called, 
“the most grateful liquor in the 
world.” He stated that citrus fruits 
had cured children of convulsions and 
that coughs had been relieved by the 
use of lemons and oranges. 

“Gor 

Old Cook Book Stolen 
o 
German detectives have been eyeing 

every gourmet during the past few 
weeks looking for a valuable old cook 
book stolen from one of Berlin’s most 
famous restaurants. The book, print- 
ed in 1521, is bound in pigskin and 
written in Latin. Only a few copies 
of the piece are in existence. 

“oor 


New Edition 
oo 

William H. Smith, Jr., New York 
City, N. Y., scheduled for appearance 
last month a volume containing the ' 
series of introductions which such au- 
thorities on books and bibliography 
as A. Edward Newton, John Drink- 
water, Alfred W. Pollard and Ed- 
mund Gosse wrote for Thomas J. 
Wise’s ten-volume catalogue of his 
Ashley Library of English Literature. 
The edition is limited. The price is 
$2.50, 


—=:9=>> 3 
Latest Auction Prices 


> 


American Art Association Anderson 
Galleries, Inc. New York City 


Selections from sale No. 4128 com- 
prising the library of the late Eli B. 
Springs of New York and Charlotte, 
N. C. Mr. Springs library consisted 
of a- collection, replete with fine 
sporting books with colored plates, 
modern illuminated manuscripts in 
sumptuous jeweled bindings, books 
on ornithology and natural history, 
extra-illustrated volumes including 
memoirs of the English and French 
romantic periods, and many finely 
bound sets. The celebrated sporting 
artist Henry Alken was well repre- 
sented in the Springs collection, which 
included The National Sports of 
Great Britain; the Roadster’s Album; 
a complete set of A Trip to Melton 
Mowbray; Sporting Sketches in the 
original wrappers; and A Cockney’s 
Shooting Season in Suffolk in the or- 
iginal wrappers. 

Foremost among the books on orn- 
ithology were the two most famous 
works on that subject, the elephant 
folio edition of Audubon’s Birds of 
America and an almost complete set 
of the folio edition of Gould’s mono- 


graphs. 

Alken Colored Plates 
6. - rae Horses and Unqualified 
Riders, the Reverse of Sporting 
Phrases. Wrst Edition. (Seven)....$385 


8. Sporting Sketches. A complete set, 
in the original parts. Six. 

10. he National Sports of Great Bri- 
tain, with the colored title page dated 
1820. With descriptions in English and 
French. Rare copy. 650 plates in color. 
Dated 1820. 1800 

21. Hunting, or Six Hours’ Sport. 6 
colored plates. First Edition. Rare. $300 

28. Scraps from the Sketch-Book of 
Henry Alken. Engraved by himself. 42 
colored plates. 170 

30. A Steeple Chase. ion. 6 
plates. 

33. The Roadsters Album. In original 
cloth. 16 colored plates. First edition. 


38. The Annals of Sporting. A maga- 
zine appropriated to sporting pursuits. 
13 volumes 

Audubon, John James. The Birds 
of America; from Original Drawings. 435 
plates. 4 vols. elephant folio. 9 vols. in 
all. London and Edinburgh, 1827-39 


72. Blake, William. Tiluminated man- 
uscript on vellum, “Selections from the 
Poems of William Blake.” Beautifully 
engrossed on 18 leaves of vellum, richly 
ornamented and illuminated with minia- 
tures, borders, etc., etc. The decorative 
scheme is based upon the poems: of the 
four seasons which are included in the 
manuscript, each being suggested by its 
characteristic floral associations. In a 
circular sunken panel in the center of 
the front cover are depicted flowers t 
cal of Spring—daffodils, primroses, blue- 
bells, and violets. These flowers are 
slightly modeled in relief upon a gold- 
dotted background, and the design is en- 
riched by thirty-one topazes, six chalce- 
donies, and five pearls, while alternately 
disposed around the border are various 
kinds of semi-precious stones. Summer 
is suggested on the surrounding portion 
of the cover by a design of roses, amidst 
which are depicted butterflies in mother- 
of-pearl. Autumn and winter are sug- 
gested upon the back cover, the former 
by a richly tooled treatment of black- 
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berries occuping a sunken panel in the 
center, the fruit, blossoms and foliage 
being modeled in relief upon a gold 
ground, and surrounded by a gilt border 
set with eight garnets and twelve moon- 
stones. The miniatures were painted Wy 
the well-known academician Sidney H. 
Meteyard. The poems represented are 
“The Evening Star,’’ “The Mad Song,” 
“Poem to Spring,” “To Summer,” “To 
Morning,” “To Autumn,” “To Winter,” 
“Eo the Muses” cccccccvctcccctscces 
117. Casanova, Jacques. The Memoris 
of Jacques Casanova, an Autobiography. 
One of 330 copies. London: The Vene- 
tiem. BOGIES, -20ees  sScccsscccctwcdececa $75 
125. Charles !, Cromwell, ‘and Charles 
tI. A memento of England’ s Great Civil 
War, the Commonwealth, and the Restor- 
ation, Includes a fine series of rare med- 
als, letters and documents of Charles I, 
Oliver Cromwell, Richard Cromwell, and 
Chatles “BE, vic Giwscccovtecendesscebend $1150 
131. Coaching Plates. Pollard’s ‘“‘Scenes 
During the Snow Storm’’, 4 lithographs. 
London: Published, February, 1837. . 
133. Coleridge, Samuel Taylor. Ilum- 
inated Manuscript of Coleridge’s “The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner’’, The bind- 
ing contains 2,261 separate pieces of in- 
lay, besides 211 jewels and seventy-six 
pieces of mother-of-pearl, where = 


173. Curtis, Edward S. “The. North 
American Indian. A series consisting of 
20 volumes. One of 500 copies. New 
York, 1907-30. The most extensive work 
ever published on the North American 
Indians, describing the life, manners and 
customs of various tribes, 

195. Duelling. The History and Ex- 
amination of Duels (Cockburn), London 
1720, ‘Gta. DB WOW ec cce ccc cnscacees $17.50 

210. Emerson, Ralph Waldo. May- 
Day. Illuminated manuscript. London, 
circa. This manuscript was designed, 
written out and illuminated for Messrs. 
R. Riviere & Son Bookbinders and Book- 
sellers by appointment to his Majesty 
King George V, London. 60 

222. Fletcher, A. E. ‘Thomas Gains- 
—— Twelve miniatures. London, 

226. Foster, J. J. Concerning the true 
portraiture of Mary, Queen of Scots. 
With a chapter on the French Court 
Painters of the XVIth Century. London, 
1904. One of 175 signed copies. .....$700 

312, Keats, John. Illuminated man- 
uscript on vellum of ‘‘Sonnets’’. ....$420 

314. Keats, John. Illuminated manu- 
seript of “Some Poems’. Containing 
many semi-precious stones. ......... 0 

341. Longfellow, H. W 
manuscript of Evangeline. .......... 

Omar Khayyam, “Rubaiyat.” Fine 
binding. Third edition. ............. 

466. Shakespeare. Illuminated manu- 
script on vellum of “Romeo and a 


Selections from sale No. 4133 com- 
prising the library of the late Alfred 
Nathan. This auction is distinguish- 
ed by English XVII Century litera- 
ture, first editions, colored plate books 
and choice binding by famous bind- 


ers. 
72. Clemens. 
of Chapter 33 of “A Tramp Abroad” 
Cruikshank, George. Monsieur Ton- 
son. London, 30, SiaceVeNeerennrEee $350 
141. Hawthorne, The Scarlet Letter. 
First Eedition. 2.0.0 ccccevecssscseccccce $70 
. Napoleon, I. A collection of 44 
A.L.S. L.S. and D.S., and 202 fine and 
SCATCE POTtralts. ..ccccccccccccccccece 75 
198. Parival, Jean De. An edition from 
the library of Madame de Pompadour. 
Amsterdam, 1685. ....ccccccccccccccecs 
23 Sheridan, Richard Brinsley. The 
First American edition of “The School 
for Scandal’’. es printed by 
Robert Tell 17GR. ccccsceccccceccvede< $100 
245. Thackeray, William M. Docort 
Birch and his Young Friends. First edi- 
tion. Bondom, W660, 2.2... cccocccccoces 
259. Wilde, Oscar. The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol. First edition, on Vellum. Lon- 
GO TI, Siadsccccpenccsttiuvecssoes’s $11 
Selections from sale No. 4135 com- 


prising first editions and superb as- 
sociation books from the collection of 
the late Jahu Dewitt Miller, and im- 
portant autograph letters and docu- 
ments from the personal file of Gen- 


Autograph manuscript 
.$230 
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eral Anthony Wayne, and other his- 


torical items. 

6. Alcott, Louisa May, Autograph 
manuscript of “‘The Pickwick”. Written 
by Miss Alcott when she was about four- 
WOON SOU Oe: kh cceradkcscdecdacdnuesd $60 

19. Arthur, Chester. Holograph letter 
signed by Arthur. ..cccsccccccsccsctes $35 

22. Barrie, Sir James M, Allahakbar- 
gg C. C, 1893. Presentation copy, sign- 
i) Teer errr ee eee ee ee 

38. Boswell, The Life of Samuel John- 
son, Presentation copy with rare supple- 
GUE. INGE GCN cnc ic ecaccteces $475 

43. Bronte, Charlotte. Jane Eyre: An 
Autobiography. Presentation copy. Fourth 
Edition, but the first edition in one vol- 
WMG. ce sccpecins caccureuetesseGenseced 120 

49. Browning, Elizabeth Barrett. Last 
Poems, First edition. Presentation copy 
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from Robert Browning to John —_——. 
1 


71. Clemens, Samuel. Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn, in the original cloth. 
Pi SA er Se Ss $490 

93. Dickens, Charlies, The Strange 
Gentleman. First edition on large paper. 


95. Dickens, Barnaby Rudge. Presen- 
tation copy to Sir Thomas Noon Tal- 
fourd. First separate edition. ...... $1100 

98. Dickens ALs. A letter by Dickens 
re to “The Pickwick Papers”. $1700 

108. Dodgson, Charles, Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland. First Ane=es 


" $1 
126. Emerson, Essays, 1841. Also, Es- 
says, Second Series, 1844. 2 vols. First 
edition of each series. .............. $3300 


(To be continued) 





The Saint Helena Manuscript 
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By J. L. WAYNE 


| ad the notes concerning the “Elba 

Manuscript,” published in Hos- 
BIES, October, 1934, the “Saint Hel- 
ena Manuscript” was cited as a spu- 
rious document. At the time of the 
publication of the “Elba Manuscript” 
in 1818, the best critics in England 
picked the “Elba Manuscript” to be 
the most authentic of two Napoleonic 
documents, althcugh in England they 
were both brought out by the same 
publisher. 

James L. Darling, of Alhambra, 
California, has a copy of the Amer- 


ican edition of the “Saint Helena ~ 


Manuscript.” This work was pub- 
lished practically simultaneously in 
England, France, and the United 
States, in 1817, under the title “Na- 
poleon’s Own Memoirs,” or “The 
Manuscrit venu de Sainte Helene.” 
This was the year previous to the 
appearance of the “Elba Manuscript.” 

Some months ago Mr. Darling pur- 
chased the only known copy of the 
“Saint Helena” document which was 
published at Pittsburgh in 1817, with 
all the correspondence concerning it 
from 1898 to 1920. This copy and 
the papers relating to it were for- 
merly owned by John Brisben Walker 
who made his researches public in an 
article in the Cosmopolitan magazine 
for 1898. This article is without 
doubt the best work on the subject of 
the authenticity of the “Saint Helena 
Manuscript.” Walker gathered evi- 
dence in duly attested form such as 
affidavits signed by the descendants 
of the person said to have been en- 
trusted with the task of carrying one 
copy of the manuscript to the United 
States. 

From this research it is believed 
that both the “Saint Helena” and 
“Elba” manuscripts may have been 
part of the propaganda inspired by 
the followers of Napoleon and the er- 
rors found by early critics may have 
been intentionally inserted to make 
them doubtful and therefore bring 
about disputes as to their genuine- 
ness with the resultant publicity 





which would lead to greater circula- 
tion. 

The following notes will show how 
the “Saint Helena Manuscript” was 
received by the English critics. We 
quote from the Edinburgh Review, 
Volume LX, September, 1818, in 
which the “Elba Manscript” was be- 
ing judged by the “Scotch Review- 
ers” with more than the usual len- 
iency. 

“This is a very singular publica- 
tion; and so greatly superior in merit 
to all others which have proceeded 
from the persons about Bonoparte, or 
been imposed upon the world as his 
and theirs, that we are induced to 
take notice of it. The Saint Helena 
manuscript, by far the cleverest of 
the former productions of this class, 
is now generally admitted not to be 
authentic; although the best informed 
persons, and those who intimately 
know both the man and the events, 
are agreed that it bears the marks 
of some authority.” 

Again referring to the “Elba Man- 
uscript,” the reviewers wrote: “Fi- 
nally, its coming through the same 
channel with an admitted fabrication, 
the St. Helena manuscript, the au- 
thenticity of which the present ap- 
pears to recognize, is an additional 
reason for disbelieving every partic- 
ular in the preface.” 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that the “Saint Helena Manuscript” 
was not accepted as a genuine docu- 
ment. The reviewers, however, seem 
to credit the contents of the “Elba 
Manuscript” despite their condemna- 
tion of the preface. 

The writer’s intention in present- 
ing the article on the “Elba Manu- 
script” was to describe that work and 
not to slight intentionally the “Saint 
Helena” work. In fact at the time 
we had no idea of the existence of 
the Walker article on the subject. The 
referance made to the earlier Napo- 
leonic work was to indicate just how 
the “Elba Manuscript” was received. 
We are willing to admit that Mr. 
Darling has probably the rarest piece 
of Napoleonic literature in existence. 
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CLASSIFIED BOOK ADS 


WANTED TO BUY 














Wanted to Buy: Two cents per word 
for 1 time; 3 times for the price of 2; 
12 times for the price of 6 (Cash in 
advance.) 


We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhest- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 





WE WANT to buy the followin Reon 
other Western Books: Boller, — 
in the Far West; Webb, ffalo Land; 
Price, Across the Comtinens with the 
Fifth’ mg Custer, My Life = the 
Plains; ors, yw 4 Years the 
ae rawford Book Shop, 922 Hen- 
nepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. jap 


WANTED — 19th century works on 
pom gg by Amerioan authors,—R. 8. 
mard, Bentley School of Accounting 
and? Finance, 921 Boylston Street, — 








OLD HORSE BOOKS, magazi etc., 
Wallace Monthly's, Spirit of the mes, 
Dunton’s Spirit of the Turf, Goodwin's 
Racing Guide, etc. Write—H. A. Wiede- 
meier, 6946 Crandon Ave., Chicago, in 
jap 


WANTED—Early Chicago newspapers 
before 1900, Historical or other news- 
papers printed before 1800. Also docu- 
ments, handbills, pamphlets pertaining to 
ar. give description and 
Ave. 
342i 





Please 
Se Rooney, 713 
icago, Ill. 





WANTED TO BUY=—Illinois Session 
Laws. First to fifth, vight. tenth and 
> Sessions. Also Illinois Terri- 

torial Session Laws. Beseribe gy aa 
and state cash awed for — 
David R. Clark, vinia, Miinsis. T se3631 


WANTED—Books, pamphlets, prints or 
photographs of early Nebraska or any 
state west of Missouri river, also Mc- 
Guffey primers and first readers or a 
published by Truman and Smith.—W. 
Johnson, 1721 P Si., Lincoln, Nebr. Wasa 


WANTED — First Editions of Brown, 
Cather, Cooper, Harte, Hawthorne, Irv- 
ing, Melville, Riley Simms, Twain, Wal- 
lace, Whittier, Philadelphia Newspapers 
for 1840. other important first editions.— 
H. L. Martin, Catawba San., Va. jas021 


WILL BUY, in quantities, old news- 
oar prior to 1860. Will also exchan e. 
—W. Smith, 6613 N. 18th 8t., Phi 

p> RG Pa. my12444 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN—Wanted Books, 
Pictures, Medals, Documents, ete. High- 
est prices paid.—L. H, Dickmann, x 
268, Covington, Ky. 412612 


WE BUY_ Americana. Local History, 
pvommgy o yy 4 gg West, In- 
ravel, ks, pamphlets 

pag 5 Best 


Lots © 
Send Lists.—The Cadmus 
hop, Inc., 18 West 56th St., New 
York City. ap12234 


WANTED—Items pertaining to Abra- 
ham Lincoln.—A. H. Griffith, ~~, 12001 


WANTED—Books or Historical Data 
pertaining to Oklahoma or the Indian 
Territory. Write first giving description. 

—T. E. Gootee, 1867 Roanoke, Springfield, 
Missouri. jai64 
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WANTED—Clippings, photographs, ar- 
ticles from magazines relative to the es- 
tablishment of Central and South Amer- 
ican Airmail Routes, and first Flights. I 
can use almost anything related to _—_ 
Airmail flying in Central and Sout 
America, especially hg od and photo- 
graphs from Aviation Magazines, etc. 
Write first giving full description.—T. E. 
Gootee, 1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Moo i 


WANTED—Items rtaining to Stone- 
wall Jackson and “y- -first Virginia 
Infantry.—Roy B. Cook, Charleston, West 
Virginia. 012001 








AT ALL ee eee. First edi- 
pence Bg ee ~ s, bibliographies and 
exe hing on ellation.—Anton Gud, 
13th Street, New York ae 





WANTED—Books on the Ppa 
Middle West, the South and a Wweat, 
early explorations, early dean pers, 
missionaries, rontiernimen, in fact any- 
ting on the pioneer life of America, 
whether books, acer ane — let- 


ters, photogra; pam- 
be and ge on “ie indians eBpe- 
Yen’ Main’ 1866" Nixgwse Bt” Denver, 
Van ie, . nver, 
Colo, jiy1248é 





WENTEo— mary Books and Pamphlets 
on Wisconsin.—William Maloney, Port- 
age, is. mhi12021 


HIGHEST MARKET PRICES PAID in 

immediate cash. Western History. A 

book, pamphlet, map, view, manuscrip' 
files deal- 





th 
coln, Auiograph 
original 


phi et, eesaaelie 


about Lincoln, any. Po gp 
any Lincoln songs 
music, campaign mant 
venirs. Accoun 
the West. Guid 
West. especial! 
1848-1855; to 1 
60; to Colo., Mon 
to’ Black Hills, R78 se 
thing on pioneer days. agg trade, cow- 
hove. ranch life. Chicago imprints before 
1850. Confederate items, 1860-68, Til., Ind. 
early material before 1840. A t 
Indian captivities and f 
hies of Lincoln, 1860, 
ersonal reminiscences of Lincoln, memo- 
rial sermons and addresses, anti-Lincoln 
—- —— assassination, conspira- 
trial capture of assassi 
Wilkes Booth. onary folding ma 
Montana. Anyt 
early days. Bound volumes of } 
mphliets. Political material, 














Reports, 
veys, projects, especially of roads to the 
Pacific. on Fe trail, trade and traders. 
Vigilance committees, outlaws, sheriffs. 
Wyoming. Anything historical. I am in 
the market for material on Western h 

tory and Lincoln every day in the year. 
Immediate attention to al] quotations.— 
M. Briggs, 506 8S. Wabash, Colcege. 


MAGAZINES — Any issues: ra Weld 
Pom, uire, Amazin and 
bc: agg sition and Madison’s Budge 

M. Winters, 1213 Sixth Ave., ~ 
York, N. Y. ap12861 


eon aes eo issues of Geographics. 
rite, giving condition and price.—E. 8. 
Aller. 604 Conklin Ave., ee 











WANTED—National oo Maga- 
zines before 1896; single copies or vol- 
umes.—James Madison, 1376 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal, mh386 





NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICS before 
1910 wanted for cash. Write—Buxbaum, 
1811 East Wood Place, Milwaukee, bf 

m 





OLD BOOKS wanted on all subjects 
including Law, for immediate cash. 
Want list sent.—James Lewis Hook. 13 
Snowden Rd., Bala-Cynwyd, Pa, £3003 


WANTED—Old Law Books, Territorial 
Laws, Statutes, Codes. Quote anything 
relating to law.—Darvill, 54 McAllister 
San Francisco, Calif. 012822 





BOOKS ON MINING, Geology, Mineral- 
ogy, Metallurgy, Assaying, Prospecting, 
Government Reports, etc.—John B. Gar- 
della, Camino, Calif. jal23 





LITERARY DIGEST—1914-1918. — Jer- 
ome Williams, Delaware Ave., Kingston, 
Bas mh344 


January, 1935 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. Please write your copy plainly, 
otherwise we cannot be held responsible 
for errors. No checking copies furnished 
pa classified. Cash must accompany 
order. 


AMERICAN HISTORY in Rhyme “Un- 
forgetable.”” 25 cents. — Caroline Logan, 
Dillsburg, Penna, jab89i 

BOOKS OF ALL KINDS for aale. 
cluding books for collectors. 
lists.—Huston, 92 Exchange St., Port- 

ja3s32 








d, Maine. 
eaten’ COUNSEL,” 





America’s most 
of book. The Truth About Sex, 
i ee prepaid. — Anderson Press, Box 
$177M, Miami, Fla. fp 
“BOOKS FOR SALE — History, Travel, 
Nature, West, Indians, fiction, ancient. 
List free.—Lemley Curio Store, North- 
branch, nsas. cmy43 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAGA- 
zine, 1916 to date, 75c per year. Carriage 
extra. Indexes not always in stock, 3 
stock other titles. — Emil J. Schirl, 
Franklin Ave., Chelsea, Mass. e008 
A — Including wyers 
Reports Annotated, American State 1 Re- 








or exchange for early “American prints 
and engravings, Harpers Leslie’s 
pan Newspaper and other illustrated 
revious to 1880, U. ne stamps 
bid t text 2 oo" READE’ —C. H, mh3 m1 
U ER collection, 
Cigarette ply 00 books, reasonable.— 
Chas. Patrick, Peoria, Ohio. 
complete set 
New condition. First 
45.00 gets them.—BE, V. 
» Norwalk, Ohio. ane 


Classics’ 61 vol. 
money order for 
Aldrich, 6 Pine 


OK C 
aeuke-Asanelaoan History, Travel. etc. 
Harpers, other old magazines. Part Col- 
lector’s library. Prices reasonab No 
dealers.—P, O. Box 47, Virginia, iiinate 


FAMOUS FRENCH BEAUTY SE- 
crets of Madame Nunon De 
ae Postcard brings 

Pag San gO Tadersen, 

To one Street, Coral Gables, Florida. 

DR. COPELAND'S amazing ..New phon 
Medical Book,” 592 pages, $ 96, ¢. 
Box 3177M, Pu 








—Anderson Press, 
Florida. 


FOR SALE—Six thousand back num- 
ber copies National phic Maga- 
zines for collectors, students cna schools, 
at ten cents up. Have man complete 
years and most those 0- 

Wonderful range of subjects 
and countries for fal collectors.— 
Edw. Brinkmann, 255 setae a: 
Chicago. 8316 


TRAVEL and NATURAL sligraaey 
Books. Send for my latest list on Nat- 
ural History, most all branches, and 
travel books on South and Central Amer- 
ica, Africa, India, Asia, Australia, South 
Seas, etc. No antiques or oddities, but 
all fine works, such as a busy business 
man would want. Closing out entire lot, 
over a thousand items.—Walter F. Webb, 
Box 1854. St. Petersburg. Fla. tfc82i 


FOR SALE — Bound volumes Youths 
Companion, Golden Days, Golden Argosy, 
St, Nicholas, Outdoor Life Outing.—.J, D. 
Hardin, Burlington, N, C. jai0i1 


LATEST BOOK LISTS, 5c.—F. J. 
Valente, Mansfield, Massachusetts. ap6261 


AMERICAN ENCYCL OP EOI By Vol- 
umes Leather Appleton N. Y. $10.00. 
History of eae ge 1663 aime ‘aaa 
1881. $5.00.—J Cherry, 406 E. Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Mich. 5a1001 




















DIME NOVELS 


WE BUY, sell, exchange, dime novels, 
nickel novels, old boys ks published 
by Tousey, Beadles, Munro, Street Smith, 
etc.—H. Bragin, 1525 W. 12th St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. £35 
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Let Us Do Something About This 
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By WALTER C. WHITE, JR. 


WE hear a great deal of stamp col- 
lecting, and of coins and Indian 
relics and glassware and of all the 
countless things that people collect. 
Some of these hobbies receive unlim- 
ited publicity, while others receive 
less, but the least publicity of any is 
accorded to the collecting of guns, 
pistols, swords and other relics. 


Why cannot gun collectors develop 
and boost their hobby to the extent 
that the stamp collectors do? Pub- 
licity can do a lot for a hobby. Twen- 
ty years ago stamp collectors were 
few, and the general public eyed 
them askance, as harmless addicts of 
a passing fad. Then stamps began 
to break into print. Kings were col- 
lectors, stamps found in _ attics 
brought in dollars, stamps taught 
geography, history, and so forth. 
Stamps were brought before the pub- 
lic eye, and gradually the public be- 
came stamp collectors. Everyone 
seems to collect stamps, whether he 
has forty bulging albums or an en- 
velope full of recent commemoratives. 
There is possible value in that collec- 
tion, didn’t a stamp once sell for 
$30,000 or was it $50,000? 


What makes for value in a stamp? 
Rarity and condition come first. Are 
not some guns rare? A stamp of 
which thousands were printed is val- 
ued in the hundreds of dollars, while 
a gun of which only 1,000 were made 
can be bought for from $5 to $50. 
Those persons who determine stamp 
values will say that many of the 
stamps of that issue are now de- 
stroyed, and that others were over- 
printed, and that other causes have 
depleted the supply so that only per- 
haps a thousand are now in existence 
in original condition. Do not guns 
also become fewer in numbers as the 
years pass? 

In 1808 A, P. Bartlett contracted 
to make flintlock muskets for the gov- 
ernment. Between 1808. and 1812 


they delivered 1500 muskets. How 
many of those are in existence to- 
day? Some were undoubtedly de- 
stroyed in the War of 1812, others 
sold after they became obsolete, and 
broken up for their junk value, others 
altered to percussion for state militia 
use, others cut down and altered into 
shotguns or made into childrens’ play- 
things, many of the survivors were 
probably left to rust away in a barn 
or shed. How many Bartlett mus- 
kets in good condition are to be found 
today? I would say not over 50, yet 
what gun dealer would care to pay 
over $15 for one and hope to sell it 
for a profit? If it were estimated 
that only 50 copies of a particular 
stamp were now in existence the 
value would probably start at $1,000. 

We have not taken into account the 
fact that demand also has a great 
deal to do with the price of a collect- 
ors’ item. There are a few millions 
of stamp collectors, only a few thou- 
sands of gun collectors. Allowing 
that the demand for a gun is only 
one-tenth that for a stamp of equal 
rarity, we should still have to pay 
$100 for that Bartlett musket. 

Why cannot gun collectors induce 
others to collect, boost the hobby, get 
it in print, particularly in the news- 
papers? What is wrong with gun 
collectors? 

“a6~ 


What Are Gun Collectors 
Missing? 
By W. C. W. 
o 
Collecting in every hobby is becom- 
ing specialized, none more so than 
gun collecting. One collector cannot 
have everything. To gain a repre- 
sentative collection he must specialize 
in one type of weapon, or one histor- 
ical period or in some other phase of 
the hobby in which he is interested. 
Does not the specializing collector 
miss things? He does. The collect- 
or of shotguns will pass up a hun- 


dred old muskets without a thought. 
The Colt collector will scorn to look 
at a Remington. Perhaps that lack 
of interest in other branches of the 
same hobby is causing good speci- 
mens to be destroyed or neglected. 
The Colt collector stops at a house 
and asks for old revolvers, is shown 
a Remington and says, “That is no 
good to me, I must have a Colt or 
nothing.” The owner of the Reming- 
ton then puts it out in the shed where 
the roof is sure to leak on it and it 
turns into a rusty wreck. Far 
fetched? Yes, but it does happen, 
and collectors do destroy interest in 
those items in which they themselves 
are not interested. 


If everyone were to specialize in a 
different’ field, perhaps affairs would 
neutralize themselves, but everyone 
seems to want to specialize in the 
same thing. Collectors are like sheep, 
the Colt revolver becomes popular 
and everyone wants all the different 
Colts he can get. While this over- 
specialization in Colts is going on 
there is a consequent depression in 
the sale of other types of revolvers, 
and the poor muskets and shot-guns 
are not even considered. 

What if the bubble bursts?) The 
Colt collectors will all try to unload 
their wares on an unappreciative 
market and bewail the fact that they 
didn’t collect Harpers Ferry muskets 
or N. P. Ames swords, or what ever 
else is the newest fad for the mo- 
ment. What of the perfectly good 
collectable items that are almost to- 
tally neglected now? The Civil War 
period seems to be too recent to at- 
tract any great majority of collect- 
ors, but it offers a field for the col- 
lector who believes in buying in a low 
market and holding for a high. A 
Civil War Springfield musket can be 
purchased at from $2 to $5 now, with 
buyers few. “They must be too com- 
mon to consider,” is the thought of 
the collector who will pay twice that 
amount for a revolver which happens 
to be far more common. When the 
pendulum swings toward muskets, as 
it probably will in the far or near 
future, it will be found that the com- 
mon Civil War musket is not quite as 
common as we supposed. And what 
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would pay over $5 for one if he did 
find it? 

Somewhere are the collectors who 
are quietly gathering in the items 
neglected by the majority, and stor- 
ing them away in the attic, ready for 
the day when they will become “mu- 
seum pieces.” Why can’t the special- 
ist overstep the boundaries of his 
field now and then and give some de- 
serving but unpopular gun a home 
until it becomes popular. 


“G6" 


A Glossary for Collectors 
of Firearms 
o 

George Cameron Stone set a mark 
for authors to shoot at for many 
decades to come in his “A Glossary 
of the Construction, Decoration and 
Use of Arms and Armor in All Coun- 
tries and in All Times.” This book 
is just off the Southworth Press, 
Portland, Maine, which deserves cred- 
it for the splendid craftsmanship 
shown in the work at hand. There 
are 964 pages in this exceptionally- 
large-size book (pages size: 9 inches 
x 12 inches), almost every page il- 
lustrated by from one to two dozen 
specimens of arms and armor and 
their component parts. The produc- 
tion of such a book must have en- 
tailed nothing short of ten years of 
the most diligent research. It is easy 
to conceive that the author might 
have spent the greater part of a life- 
time in gathering the descriptive ma- 
terial and illustrations for the book. 

A student or collector of arms and 
armor will find pictures of this ma- 
terial used in every country in the 
world, the armor of kings of con- 
querors, even that worn by their 
horses, the accoutrements of war ani- 
mals, helmets, side arms, knives, 
weapons—ancient, medieval and mod- 
ern. 

How the book could be produced to 
sell for $10 is more than we can ex- 
plain. We imagine that collectors 
whose hobbies run in this direction 
will find it their most prized posses- 
sion, regardless of cost. 
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Revolutionary Buttons 
° 


Persons interested in the buttons, 
belt plates, insignia and bullets of the 
American troops in the Revolution 
should send to the New York Histor- 
ical Society, 170 Central Park West, 
for copies of their bulletins which sell 
for 50c each to non-members of the 
Society. There are nine articles on 
buttons, one on bullets and one on 
belt plates and insignia—W. GC. 
White. 
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Salon Rifle 


fo ——3 | 5 | co) 
By GEORGE K. SAGE, JR. 

















(CALIBER 17 rimfire, barrel is 27% 

_ inches long which contains the 
true barrel which is 8 7/16 inches 
long, and a brass tube about % inch 
diameter with thin walls, which is 
slipped down the barrel from the 
muzzle and over the end of the true 
barrel. The latter appears to be to 
prevent rust of the outer barrel in 
the forward part. The rifling grooves 
are very narrow, and there are so 
many it is hard to count them. This 
rifle is equipped with a Peep-sight on 


the tang and a ramp front sight with 
a protected globe. There is also a 
large cheekpiece on the left hand 
side of the stock. The rifle also has 
a swinging hammer contained in the 
breechblock, which has a very short 
swing. The rifle has set triggers as 
can be seen by the photograph, and 
is nicely engraved on the receiver. 
The barrel is marked A. Schwandner 
in Wien. The piece weighs 9% 
pounds. 
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The Gun Crank 


f+ 3 0 | — +) 
By Roy S. TINNEY 


N° man living knows all there is 
to know about guns, or anything 
else. After years of patient study, 
the student obtains a basic knowledge 
of his subject that may result in his 
being able to do something really 
worthwhile, provided, his energy and 
enthusiasm are not exhausted before 
the opportunity for achievement pre- 
sents itself. And that is particularly 
true of the man whose hobby is the 
study of weapons in general and guns 
in particular. The public casually 
refers to such an individual as a 
“gun crank”; a species of harmless 
monomaniac; a term that is perhaps 
apt and accurate, for no “sane” man 
would squander his time and his 
money on such unremunerative work 
as the intensive study of firearms. 
Worried, busted, business men are 
prone to ask, “Why dces that fellow 
waste his time on such foolishness, 
when he ought to be doing something 
that pays.” That is the beautiful 
part of being a practical person. It 
enables the mediocre mind instantly 
to allay all doubts and settle the af- 
fairs of others with a few pat bro- 
mides. Ready-made opinions are like 
canned food, quickly obtained and 
easily served. But such criticisms do 
not disturb the gun crank, he is too 


busy to listen and what he does hear 
fails to register. His mind is on 
other matters. Let him acquire a 
rack of guns, short and long, old and 
news, backed by a shelf of shooting 
books, and he is just as happy as the 
proverbial lark. To buy the latest 
smoke stick he had to make last win- 
ter’s overcoat do for a third season, 
and a new suit of clothes is passed up 
for the latest books on the subject 
and his subscription to Hopsres. And 
because he is shabby in appearance 
and preoccupied in mind, he misses 
many opportunities to “get ahead” 
and accomplish a lot of things he 
hasn’t the slightest desire to do. Yet 
in one particular the gun crank puts 
his fellows to shame. When it comes 
to persistence, he is the chap who 
invented glue. Obstacles and disap- 
pointments, lack of funds and facili- 
ties, such things may delay him a 
bit, but that is all. Every time he 
falls down he merely grins and 
scrambles to his feet, for nothing 
short of death can stop him. And 
when the Grim Reaper finally does 
tap him on the shoulder, he merely 
passes the unfinished job on to an- 
other gun crank and the work goes 
steadily on. He is that kind of a 
chap; nature made him that way. 
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And don’t try to reform him; it can 
not be done. Sooner or later he will 
do the job he is destined to do; do it 
in his own time and in his own pe- 
culiar way; he can not be turned 
aside by threats of hell or hopes of 
paradise. 

If you like him and can listen to 
endless commentaries on_ shooting 
irons, you will discover that he is 
very human and altogether interest- 
ing. When you become bored, simply 
walk away; he is too engrossed in his 
subject to be offended, and when you 
return he will be glad to see you, for 
all a gun crank requires to make him 
perfectly happy is a good listener. I 
know a designing girl who secured 
a husband by doing exactly that, but 
eventually her sin found her out and 
a beautiful brunette rifle came be- 
tween them. She sued for a divorce 
and got it. 

In one particular the gun crank 
stands out distinct and different from 
his fellow men; he cares little or 
nothing for either recognition or re- 
ward. Artists and poets are always 
talking about “art for art’s sake”; if 
you want to see a perfect application 
of that ideal, dig up a typical gun 
crank; ridiculed by his friends and 
regarded by his family as a footless 
impractical person of whom they are 
more than half ashamed. Yet under- 
neath all his faults and shortcomings 
is a genial, openhearted adventurer 
who never tires of trying to accom- 
plish things that are “humanly im- 
possible.” Sometimes he fails to fail 
and, in his quiet unobtrusive way, he 
is constantly recording or making 
history. 

The inventions, improvements and 
developments that keep American 
rifles and pistols the best weapons 
known today are all the direct result 
of the patient labors of the gun 
crank. He knows that and appreci- 
ates the importance of what he is do- 
ing. That is the reason he can and 
does overcome all obstacles. But the 
idea of stepping out into the lime- 
light never enters his head, because, 
from his point of view, individual ad- 
vancement is too small a matter to 
merit serious consideration. All of 
which I know to be true, because this 
is written by—a gun crank. 


Let us seek a bold adventure 
n the rose-hued land o’ 
In the terra incognita 
Where the silent lure of mystery 
Bids us dare to seek the answer 
To some simple little question. 


romance, 


Some there are who pack and travel 
To the dim and distant places 
Where a ruin lies forgotten. 
All becavse they feel the urge 
To go forth and find the answer 
To some simple little question. 


Others wander without leaving, 
Stay at home, yet find adventure 

In the endless flelds of science, 
Research and investigation 

Of a much neglected matter, 
Just a simple little question. 
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Heavy Muzzle Lo 


ading Target Rifle 


By GEORGE K. SAGE, JR. 




















BOUT caliber .50, 485 inches 

over all, barrel 32% inches long, 
1 5/16 inch octagon. The starting 
muzzle is 1 3/16 inch long, 1 9/32 
inch round being attached to the 
barrel by four pins like a radio tube. 
The pin on top of it is so as to ob- 
scure the view of the target through 
the telescope sight preventing the 
starting muzzle being shot away in 
the event that the rifleman failed to 
remove it after loading. The ramrod 
is 831% inches long. The telescope 
sight can be plainly seen in the pho- 
tograph. It is about 15 power, and 
has the unusual feature of an open 


sight on top of the telescope. The 
front sight for the open sight is on 
top of the forward ring of the tele- 
scope mounting. The stock has a 
cheekpiece on the left hand side with 
a small Masonic emblem in it. The 
rifle is equipped with set triggers. The 
barrel in marked “N. Lewis Maker 
Troy, N. Y.” the telescope is marked 
“R, Haskell Painesville, Ohio 1865.” 
The telescope reticle has cross hairs 
in it. The rifle weighs 16 pounds with 
the telescope, The piece was procured 
for the writer’s collection in 1930 in 
Ellsworth, Maine. The ramrod and 
the starting muzzle are shown below 
the rifle in the photograph. 


ROBERT McCORMICK 


=n B= 
(Continued from November Issue) 


By L. D. SATTERLEE 


From the Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography. 


P. 236. July 23, 1801. John Clarke 
to the Governor. In my _ route 
through Maryland, I went to Tanney 
Town, had an interview with Mr. 
Thos. Gibson and examined the arms 
he offered for sale to our Executive. 
They are of indifferent quality, con- 
siderably inferior to those furnished 
by Mr. McCormick. He informed me 
his lowest price for them was twelve 
dollars per stand. . . Having travelled 
in quest of workmen to every place 
in Maryland and Pennsylvania where 
I understood arms were manufac- 
tured, I had an opportunity of see- 
ing specimens of their workmanship, 
and find that the arms manufactured 
in and about this city (Philadelphia) 
are generally of a quality superior 
to those I have seen elsewhere, the 
artists being generally more skillful. 
. .. A Mr. Miles, of his city, who 
purchased McCormick’s implements, 
materials and unfinished work at a 
very low price, I understand, is now 


with you. ... There is a man here 
by the name of Haslett who was 
brought by McCormick from Ireland. 
He has had the chief management of 
McCormick’s manufactory, and 
wishes to be employed at the Virginia 
Manufactory as under Master Ar- 
mourer. He showed me some speci- 
mens of his work, with which I was 
much pleased. General Shee recom- 
mended him highly, both as a skillful 
artist and as a good citizen. The 
workmen who formerly worked at Mc- 
Cormick’s Manufactory are much at- 
tached to him. .. Mr. Haslett’s terms 
are $15 per week and his rations 
found. In the hope of being employed 
in our manufactory he wishes to 
make 600 stands of arms for our 
State, to keep him employed until our 
works are ready for operation. He 
has spoken to General Shee and my- 
self on that subject, and General Shee 
requests me to write to you for in- 
formation whether, if Mr. Haslett will 
make the 600 stands, which he pro- 
poses to do on the same terms upon 
which you contract for all the rest 
advertised for, he might not be em- 
ployed to make them. He promises 
in the event of being employed to 
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make them, that not a stand shall be 
inferior to the model for the McCor- 
mick arms, which model was made by 
his own hands. If he gets that em- 
ployment we may hereafter have it 
in our power to employ him, if his 
assistance shall be required. On this 
subject you will please inform Gen- 
eral Shee, as I do not expect to re- 
turn here in less than three or four 
weeks. 

Should you think proper to give 
Mr. Haslett the employment he de- 
sires, he will afford employment to 
workmen lately discharged from Mc- 
Cormick’s works, who for want of 
employment may soon be widely dis- 
persed and so engaged by the person 
who undertakes the supply of arms 
advertised for by our State, in which 
case they perhaps could not leave 
that employment until the completion 
of the contract made by them. I have 
seen those artificers; they are willing 
to go immediately to Richmond on 
the terms on which they were em- 
ployed by McCormick, but having at 
present no employment, they cannot 
remain here without it until our 
works are ready for them. I have 
made no other promise to them than 
if I could not get other workmen in 
the Eastern States equally skillful on 
lower terms, I would contract with 
them on my return to this city. 

I am, &c. 
£44444 


Philadelphia, July 23, 7801, 

P. 243. Sept. 25, 1801. John 
Clarke to the Governor. I found the 
wages of such men lower in Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island than in 
any other of the States. I therefore 
engaged in those States all the work- 
men of the desired description I could, 
and on my return back again to the 
works I first visited, the workmen 
there were induced to fall in their 
prices rather than not be employed 
when I informed them of the low 
terms on which I had alread, en- 
gaged similar artists in the two 
States above mentioned. Nineteen of 
the above 68 workmen are now em- 
ployed by Mr. Haslett at Philadelphia 
in the manufacture of the 600 stand 
of arms undertaken by him for this 
State at the works which were for- 
merly Mr. McCormick’s. The greater 
number of these men are natives of 
Ireland; some of them are Pennsyl- 
vanians. I engaged them at the 
same rates which Mr. Haslett is now 
giving them, which are rather lower 
than the wages formerly given to 
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them by Mr. McCormick. All the 
others of the 68 I engaged in the 
New England States; they are native 
Americans, and their wages are 
rather lower than those I engaged in 
and about Philadelphia. About half 
the number of the New England arti- 
ficers served apprenticeship in the 
Springfield manufactory of arms, and 
about half of who are natives of 
Connecticut. 
KKK KKH 


P, 252. Nov. 18, 1801. John Clarke 
to the Governor. When I returned 
from my late tour I informed you I 
had engaged 68 artificers for our 
Manufactory of Arms (whom I still 
flatter myself will come to our 
works), but finding of late that at- 
tempts are made to discourage and 
prevent their coming, I deem it prop- 
er to inform you thereof. I have 
therefore to state that as I passed 
through the city of Washington on 
my way to the north General Dear- 
born, the Secretary of War, being in- 
formed of the objectof my journey, 
politely favoured me with much serv- 
iceable information respecting the va- 
rious manufactories throughout the 
United States, gave me sundry memo- 
randums relative thereto, and, ob- 
serving that some time would elapse 
before I would get to New England, 
he wrote a letter by post to Mr. 
David Ames, Superintendent of the 
United States Manufactory of Arms 
at Springfield, advising him of my 
intention to visit that place, and re- 
questing him to give me every as- 
sistance he could in procuring arti- 
ficers. 

On my arrival at Springfield, Mr. 
Ames informed me of the receipt of 
said letter, and told me he would make 
every exertion in his power to for- 
ward my object, observing that I had 
come at the most favorable time for 
the purpose, as all the individual 
manufacturers had nearly completed 
their contracts, and their workmen 
(which were numerous) would be 
glad to get employment. 

AND FINALLY; 


P. 95, volume 10. James Haslett 
to the Governor. Baltimore, Md. Dec. 
29, 1810. I had the honor of address- 
ing a Letter to you on the 11th of 
January ult., with proposition for 
the manufacturing of Arms for the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Understanding that a Law was 
passed the last sesion of the Legisla- 
ture authorizing you to receive pro- 
posals for the leasing of the Armory, 
I have taken the liberty of renewing 
my propositions. 

I will engage to supply the Com- 
monwealth with as many Arms as 
they require, provided I may have the 
use of the buildings and Machinery 
of the Armory, rent free, which I will 
engage to keep in good repair dur- 
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ing the term of the contract, decay, 
use and accidents excepted, on the 
same terms as the United States give 
to individuals for manufacturing the 
different kinds of Arms. I will re- 
ceive all the Stocks and unfinished 
part of work that are now on hand 
at their proper value, provided I am 
permitted to work them in as part of 
the contract, I agree that the Com- 
monwealth may deduct on delivery of 
each hundred Muskets, Pistols or 
other arms the amount for the ma- 
terials so purchased that have been 
wrought in said Guns or Pistols, &c. 
The balance I will require immediate 
payment of, however, if there are an 
over-production of any one particu- 
lar part of work now on hand that 
I may not be obliged to discharge the 
person or persons employed in such 
works. I will require the indulgence 
of the Commonwealth in not deduct- 
ing the whole of the amount for such 
articles at the time of delivery. It 
will be necessary in the prosecution 
of so extensive a business that for 
the better providing materials to ad- 
vantage that may be required, that 
the Commonwealth upon the delivery 
of such goods at the manufactory 
should guarantee the payment of 
them in conjunction with the sub- 
scriber to such person or persons 
from whom they were purchased. 

The Foundry and Boring Mill will 
receive my particular attention, but 
not having at present an accurate 
knowledge of the expense of manu- 
facturing Cannon, cannot state with 
precision what I can make them for. 
However, I will engage that part of 
the work on as moderate terms as 
they can be manufactured in Rich- 
mond. 


By a thorough investigation of 
the United States factories in the 
gun way and those of Richmond, I 
am confident it will be found that 
the arms, after calculating waste of 
materials of different kinds, officers’ 
salaries, men on days’ work, and in- 
cidental expenses that are impossi- 
ble to ascertain accurately, cost con- 
siderably more than the terms I now 
offer. 


Having served a regular appren- 
ticeship to the Gun-making business 
in all its various branches, both Mili- 
tary and Birding guns, and having 
manufactured Arms for the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia on my own 
account and superintended the mak- 
ing of the whole of the arms deliv- 
ered by McCormick, I hope it will not 
be supposed that I am not competent. 
However, if it should be doubted, I 
am personally — to Edw’d Lloyd, 
Esq’r. the present Governor of this 
State, and Rob’t Wright Esq’r, the 
late Governor (now member of Con- 
gress); by a reference to those Gen- 
tleman, they can testify as to my 
abilities in the gun business. I can 
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produce satisfactory certificates as to 
my abilities and char:.cter from Phil- 
adelphia, where I was appointed in- 
spector of Arms by Governor Me- 
Kean, and continued as such till I re- 
moved into this State, and as to my 
public and private character in Bal- 
timore, an investigation into it will be 
considered an honor. 

I am, &c. 

James Haslett. 

“GY 


Baltimore Notes 
© 
By R. D. STEWART 

Baltimore has lost two well-known 
arms collectors. E. Berkley Bowie 
died last February, and the other day 
Samuel G. Wilmer passed away at 
the age of 77. 

Mr. Bowie’s collection, embracing 
nearly 1,000 items and made up most- 
ly of American military arms, will 
equip a museum in one of the old 
barracks at Fort McHenry. The old 


fort, which is being restored as a Na- 
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tion shrine by the Department of the 
Interior, and of which the Society of 
the War of 1812 in Maryland is the 
nominal custodian, will be an inter- 
esting place when the work is com- 
pleted. 

Mr. Wilmer’s collection was devoted 
largely to Colt revolvers and modern 
hand guns. He was an expert pistol 
shot and had a fine collection of mod- 
ern revolvers and automatics, in ad- 
dition to several hundred varieties of 
Colt arms. Mr. Wilmer was more in- 
terested in the mechanical develop- 
ment of arms than in their historical 
background. Many years ago he ac- 
quired an old gunshop simply to ob- 
tain the out-of-date price lists and 
catalogues which had been preserved 
by the proprietor. 

After spending forty years in jour- 
nalistic work, Mr. Wilmer retired 
about eight years ago. He was an 
authority on railroads and railroad 
finance and for many years was rail- 
road editor of The Manufacturers 
Record of Baltimore. 


KINSLEY & FRENCH, Musket Makers 


ose 


Contributed by 
L. D. SATTERLEE 


Note: On October 20, 1808, French, 
Blake & Kinsley obtained a contract 
from the Purveyor of Public Sup- 
plies, Tench Coxe, for 4,000 flint-lock 
muskets, presumably Model of 1808; 
and up to September 30, 1810 had de- 
livered 500; for the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1811 had delivered 1,050; 
for the year ended October 7, 1812— 
625; or a total of 2,175 muskets; 
leaving a balance due at that time of 
1,825 muskets. There was some dis- 
pute as to the price and quality 
which may be due to their making 
the Model 1795 musket rather than 
the Mcdel 1808. The following is 
taken from “Document No. 171 of the 
Committee of Claims on the Petition 
of Kinsley & French, accompanied 
with a bill for their relief.” 


March 14, 1818 
Read, and with the Bill com- 
mitted to a committee of the 
whole House tomorrow 


The Committee of Claims, to whom 
was referred the petition of Adam 
Kinsley & Thomas French, of the 
town of Canton, and state of Massa- 
chusetts, 

REPORT: 

The petitioners represent, that they 
entered into a contract with Tench 
Coxe, purveyor of public supplies, in 
the year 1808, to manufacture for 
the United States, four thousand 


stand of arms, to be delivered at Bos- 
ton, in the state aforesaid, at differ- 
ent periods, mentioned in the agree- 
ment, for which they were to receive 
from the United States $10.75 for 
each stand so delivered. That they 
were to make and finish each stand 
of arms in a style of workmanship 
equal to a pattern gun selected by 
said Coxe, and delivered to them to 
work by: That, nevertheless, the in- 
spector for the United States of said 
arms utterly refused to receive from 
them arms made according to said 
pattern gun, declaring it unfit to be 
the guide of his decision, requiring 
of them, a style of execution far more 
expensive than that contracted for: 
That under this embarrassment, and 
with a considerable sacrifice of com- 
ponent parts of the guns rendered 
useless, by the change required by the 
inspector, they proceeded to fulfill 
their contract, with arms such as 
would be received by the inspector, 
under an expectation, that the gov- 
ernment would remunerate them for 
their sacrifice, and extra expense. 
They state, that other contractors, 
who engaged about the same time to 
manufacture arms for the United 
States, and at the same price, and 
to whom large sums of money were 
advanced, refused to comply with 
their contracts, in consequence of the 
inspector requiring of them arms of 
superior quality and workmanship, 
have been permitted to retain in 
their hands the money so advanced 
at $14 the stand, of a quality not su- 
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perior to these delivered by the peti- 
tioners, &c. 

It is satisfactorily proved to the 
committee, that the inspectors on be- 
half of the United States, did require, 
and receive of the petitioners, arms 
of a superior quality to those they 
were bound by contract to deliver, 
and they are of opinion the petition- 
ers ought to be placed on an equality, 
(as relates to remuneration) with 
others, who engaged to manufacture 
for the United States, on or about 
the same time; and for that purpose, 
report a Bill. 

“eo" 


Firearms’ Forum 


Notes From Texas 
© 
Pharr, Texas: 

The material in the November is- 
sue about Colts firearms was much 
needed. I might add to the informa- 
tion given in that issue that Uncle 
Sam paid two Mauser brothers a 
huge sum for patent rights on the 
.30 Springfield. Also that both .30 
Springfield cartridges are the longest 
military rifle cartridges in the world. 

Our Ordnance Board should have 
adopted the .30 (1.65 mm.) Mauser 
cartridge instead of the Springfield; 
as now they are having great difficulty 
designing a self-loading rifle for such 
a long powerful cartridge. 

The article about extreme veloci- 
ties in certain British guns is very 
educational. 

May I add these notes? 

—~— 

The world’s most powerful military 
rifle cartridge—Danish rim-type, 8 
mm, (.31)—barrel 382.9 inches! 

—o— 

Most powerful rifle used in World 
War—Austrian (rim type) 8 mm.— 
.815. One model was only 8 pounds 
in weight. 

—o— 

Smallest military rifle cartridge in 

world—Japanese half-rimless .25. 
—o— 

The .303 British cartridge is very 
much like the U. S. G. 1892-98 Krag 
80. 

—o— 

The French Government adopted 
the first small bore smokeless (later 
first boat tail) bullet. Probably this 
is the only solid bronze bullet in the 
world—8mm. (.811) for World War. 
Its rifle was out-of-date, but it was 
the best machine gun cartridge then. 

——o— 

The new .50 U. S. G. machine gun 
cartridge has four times more power 
than the latést .30 Springfield—Grant 
Shoop. 





Johannes Heffer 
o 


Bethlehem, Pa. 

I have in my collection of Flintlock 
pistols, one that has given me some 
trouble in ascertaining its period and 
information about its maker. The 
pistol was made by one Johannes Hef- 
fer, whose name is on the lock. 

It is supplied with undecorated brass 
with the exception of a piece of bone 
inlaid at the tip of stock under the 
muzzle. The butt is a thin ‘fish tail’ 
and tipped with brass also. The over- 
all length is 13.5 inches, the barrel 
being 7.75 inches. The gun is rifled 
with deep half circular grooves which 
spin the ball one quarter of a turn 
in its whole length. The barrel is 
half hexagonal also. Who knows more 
about this?—H. G. Sims. 
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Information Wanted 
o 


Swink, Colorado: 


Will some collector help me iden- 
tify a gun which I purchased in 
Arkansas? I want to know particu- 
larly where it was made and by 
whom. 


It is a muzzle loading, smoothbore, 
caliber .76, weighs 27 pounds, first 
15% inches of breech is hexagonal 
and balance or remaining 25 inches 
of barrel is tapering round. Total 
length over all 56 inches. Stock and 
fore arm of soft straight grain wal- 
nut, one piece 31 inches. Fore arm 
pewter, metal capped. On the left 
side of the barrel appears faintly— 
“T N EEL.” 


————-=s5=>——_ 


A. A. A. Chatter 
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By SMOOTHBORE 


I CANNOT speak for what arms col- 

lecting has done for the ‘“over- 
mentalized,”’ as some do. For for- 
tunately to my way of thinking in 
this neck of the woods we have none 
who would come under that classifi- 
cation. As I find the gun collector, 
at home and abroad, he is an unusu- 
ally wide awake fellow, interesting, 
but far from being overmentalized. 
If the “Man in the Street’ should 
ask me: “What makes the gun col- 
lector go?” I would tell him prompt- 
ly: “The same laws of the ‘universe 
that make all else go—principally the 
law of environment, the greatest and 
most interesting of all natural laws, 
and the least understood, and which 
gives us in a great measure, our likes 
and dislikes (This in utter disregard 
of what eminent psychologists have 
told us on this subject) I am firm of 
the opinion, that there is an inborn 
love of guns in man, due undoubtedly 
to the fact, that he has come on down 
through the ages, with some sort of 
a weapon in his hand. He had 
learned to trust in it for the safety 
of his life, and all that he held dear. 
Anything that enrapts you, that 
charms you, and holds you in its fas- 
cination, is from environment — the 
fire in the fireplace, the moonlight, 
the charm of soft music and countless 
other things are accounted for in this 
way. Such likes and dislikes that 
come down to us, as the sins of the 
fathers, are manifested most strongly 
in children, perhaps because no effort 
is made to conceal them. And will 
you tell me, what is more fascinating 
to the small boy, than a gun. Noth- 
ing, absolutely! Well, boys grow in- 
to men—some of them have a little 


leisure and a scant bit of loose cash. 
Is it any wonder that one picks up 
an old gun, if it gets in his way, and 
admires it so much, that he reaches 
out for another, and another, until he 
becomes a regular collector. I would 
much rather think that the collector 
accounted for himself in this way. 
And I would much rather the “lay- 
man” would think so too, than to have 
it thought, that we were a bunch of 
neurotics. 
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KENTUCKY RIFLES—Priced reason- 
ably. Stamp for list.—T. J. Cooper, Mc- 
Veytown, Pa, ap6261 





RARE AND FINE COLTS, etc. Un- 
usual list.—Richar@ Short, ween 
N.Y. ja323 





BEST OFFER takes three cap and ball 
rifles. One Stock beautifully decorated, 
Hiser sight, Sting Barrel, George Goul- 
cher Lock. Other rifles, Spring eld lock 
dated 1844.—Howard Glenn, Oak P. 


ark, 
Illinois, jal061 





FLINTLOCK and Percussion U. 
itary rifles; Colt and other 
volvers, ete. List.—Calvin 
Raven, Md 


8S. Mil- 
ercussion re- 
etrick, Loch 
jalb59 





ANTIQUE ARMS—New list ready. Send 
“0c stamps or coin.—Locke, 1319 City 
National, Omaha, Nebraska. ja3081 





FLINTLOCK AND PERCUSSION U. S. 
Military rifles; Colt and other percussion 
revolvers, etc. List.—Calvin Hetrick, ae 
Raven, Md. 





FLINTLOCK RIFLE and _ accoutre- 
ments. Will trade for fine stamp collec- 
tion.—J. B. Hayden, Ford Dealer, Mc- 
Alester, Okla. £3081 





OLD TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY squir- 
rel rifles, old muskets, pistols, shotguns, 
horns, swords, ete. Buy, sell, trade.— 
C. M. Pickel, Jr., Kingston, TO sea 





GUNSMITHING, Reblueing, Restock- 
ing, Flintlock repairs. Reasonable. Pay 
in antiques.—Bailey, Lisbon, N. - 

5 ap12213 





FOR SALE—Nipples, wrenches, moulds. 
Repair parts. Accessories for Civil War 
revolvers. — K. Wingate, Box 481, 
Reading, Pa. mh68s2 





OLD GUNS, pistols, swords, curios of 
all kinds, large collection. Send for list.— 
James Ianni, 329 Vine St., Camden, N. J. 

ap12213 





WAR RELICS for club house or den; 
Vickers aircraft machine guns, cost gOv- 
ernment $700, rendered _ unservicable 
without marring. Only $7.75 each. Sent 

.O.D. on payment of $1.00. Weight 33 
lbs.—Fiala Outfits, 47 Warren Street, 
New York, jal671 





GUNS WANTED.—Paul Summers, a 
erton, Texas. Pp 


TRADE WATCHES for firearms. — 
Byrnes, Drawer One, Robinson, Ill. jap 


~ WANTED — Sporting goods, micro- 
scopes,, shotguns, rifies, binoculars, fish- 
ing —, cameras, old gold coins, 9 
ques, silverware. — Trigger’s, a 
49th St., New York, N. Y. je12213 
ussion Pistols. 


WANTED — Colt Perc 
Give full description, condition and price. 
—R. L. Taylor, 525 West Ist Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, mh6031 


WANTED—Old powder horns, flintlocks, 
for Kentucky rifles, etc., old pistols, any 
condition. Give price and condition in 
first letter.—G. M. Brinkley, Sigel Gs 


odo 














OLC ARMS RESTORED, repaired, 
appraised and catalogued. Have done 
work for some of the best known collec- 
tors and dealers for the past 15 years.— 
“The Gun Shop,” L. E. Davis, Owner, 
Hinckley, Il. 412053 





We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we can- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 
low up references. 
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The Corn Husk Bags of the Nez Perce 


pa] | od 


By ERNEST E, HUBERT 


HE drum throbs of the tribal war 

dances of the Nez Percé were still 
pounding within me as I stepped out 
of the Long House at Spalding into 
the cool February night. Beside me 
walked Many Wounds, interpreter for 
the tribe, an impressive figure 
wrapped in a flaming red blanket and 
resplendent in ancient finery includ- 
ing coup feathers, head work, and ot- 
ter-skin braids. Finally, seated in 
the old cabin cnce used by the Spald- 
ings as a schoolhouse I settled down 
to a friendly chat with my friend. 

Our conversation covered many 
things near to the Indian’s heart and 
the sun was long in his tepee before 
we ended. Among the things I asked 
Many Wounds, if he remembered the 
plants collected along the Salmon and 
Grand Ronde and once used by his 
forefathers in the making of cords, 
ropes, and woven work. He replied 
that such a plant called kamo had 
been collected in the days before the 
Mission and had been used with other 
fibrous plants in. the manufacture of 
fishing twine, rope and of the bag 
now known as the corn husk bag. In 
the past kamo fibers were dyed and 
used in forming the characteristic 
geometric patterns in these bags. I 
was tcld that the plant was no long- 
er commonly used for this purpose 
after the Spalding Mission was es- 
tablished because the missionaries 
taught the Indians to work colored 
wool into the weave of the fibre bags 
and so to produce the colored designs. 
Of the many corn husk bags exam- 
ined I have found but three in which 
the design was not woven in with 
colored wool. 


A careful study made of an old col- 
lection of kamo gathered by Chief 
Black Eagle proved it to be the stem 
fibers of a plant called Indian hemp 
(Apocynum sp.) common along the 
Salmon and Clearwater Rivers in 
Idaho. According to the old men of 
the tribe, the litter made in the 
manufacture of kamo into useful ar- 
ticles was known as kamia, and the 
place where kamo was gathered and 
made into rope, bags and other arti- 
cles was known as kamiop. Kamea 
furnished the basis for the name of 
the present town of Kamiah, Idaho, 
where Lewis and Clark in May, 1806 
received such a friendly welcome from 
the Nez Perce’ people. Kami p Creek 
was the site of old Black Eagle’s long 
house where the white explorers were 
feasted on that historic date, and Ka- 
miop was the name of the Indian vil- 
lage on its banks. 


Corn husk bags are now commonly 
made of corn husk fibre and orna- 
mented with dyed wool by the mem- 
bers of several Indian tribes living 
in and near the plateau region of the 
Snake and Columbia rivers. These 
flat oblong bags finely, tightly woven 
are remarkably durable and pliable 
and are often decorated with striking 
designs of bright colors. These de- 
signs are usually of geometric form. 
Showing him a sketch, I asked Many 
Wounds why a typical Crow design 
appeared on one of these bags which 
I owned, and, thinking deeply a mo- 
ment he replied: “Crow design on 
husk bag is Nez Perce, Crow design 
in beads is Crow work.” 

Praise is often lavished on our won- 
derful machine age products, but one 
can never cease to marvel at the cul- 
ture developed by the primitive In- 
dian who had little more than his 
hands and the raw material with 
which to produce efficient and useful 
articles and on them work artistic, ex- 
pressive designs in bead, quill and fi- 
bre. 


—— - See 


The Sun Dance of the American Indian 


==> 


By JOHN LAKMORD WAYNE 


E sun dance in the ceremonies 

of the American Indian seems to 
have been confined for some geo- 
graphic reason to the tribes inhabit- 
ing the western plains. The fact that 
tribes from several linguistic families 
at various times inhabited the great 
prairies in search of the buffalo makes 
the sun dance not the private ritual 
of any one linguistic family of the 
aborigines but was included in the 
sacred rituals of several tribes and 
families. We find it performed by the 
Araphoes and Cheyennes of the 


Algonquian stock, the Pawnees of 
Caddoan stock, and by the Dakotas 
and Crows of Siouian stock, 

In its ceremonial form the sun 
dance of all these tribes seems to be 
related and savors of a common 
origin. The ceremony was generally 
performed at the time of the summer 
solstice, though in some instances it 
was performed in the autumn. Among 
the tribes of the Siouian family the 
ceremony was an annual ritual and 
was in charge of a self-perpetuating 
priesthood who were apparently under 
the control of the war-chief. The 
ritual was chanted and consisted of 
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groups of songs, generally eight in 
number, Among the Algonquian tribes 
the ceremony always seems to have 
depended on a vow or pledge made 
by an individual who hoped by this 
performance to protect himself from 
sickness or ward off the danger of 
lightning and sickness from his family. 

The duration of the ceremony is 
found to have varied among the dif- 
ferent tribes, Eight days was the 
usual period, four days were devoted 
to fasting and four days to dancing. 
The fasting days were part of the 
secret ritual and were performed in 
a tipi while the four days of dancing 
were public. In some tribes four tipis 
were erected forming a horseshoe 
with the opening to the east where 
the entire tribe camped. On the last 
day of the secret rites, a great lodge 
was erected in the center of the camp 
circle, The selection of the site for 
the lodge was part of the ritual as 
well as that of the selection of the 
center pole. On the night of the dedi- 
cation of the lodge the warrier socie- 
ties paraded. On the morning follow- 
ing the erection of the lodge the altar 
was set up near its western side. This 
altar varied on some occasions from 
a simple buffalo skull and a pipe on 
a cleared circle of earth, as among 
the Ponca, to a more elaborate ar- 
rangement of a buffalo skull, an ex- 
cavation with a dry sand painting, 
and upright sticks with rainbow sym- 
bols, etc., as among the Cheyennes. 
After the completion or the altar the 
priests decorated the bodies of the 
dancers. The dancers and the priest 
had fasted from the previous night. 
The dancers then formed in a line 
and danced toward the center pole 
of the lodge, which represented the 
sun. The advancing dancers made 
music on whistles made from the 
wing-bones of eagles and this was 
accompanied by the singing of the 
sun dance songs, sung by musicians 
seated about a large drum at the 
south side of the entrance. After an 
interval, which was sometimes a day, 
the paint on the dancers’ bodies was 
removed and renewed, and so on until 
the completion of the ceremony. At 
the close of the dance, in some tribes, 
the dancers took an emetic, broke 
their fast, and then entered the sweat 
lodge. In some tribes voluntary self 
torture was part of the public cere- 
mony. 

The myths of the tribes that per- 
formed this dance show that it had 
its origin in a time of famine. The 
myths tell us that a wandering Indian 
was taught the ritual by a god and 
upon his return had his tribe perform 
it and they were rewarded by the 
appearance of the buffalo. 

“eer 


Collector Passes 
o 
Jesse E. Flanders, former adminis- 
trator for Oregon of federal prohibi- 
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tion forces, widely known among 
Indian relic collectors, and a collec- 
tor himself died in Oregon recently. 
Mr, Flanders entered government 
service in 1899 in the bureau of. In- 
dian affairs and visited all reserva- 
tions. He knew intimately Sitting 
Bull and members of the Apache, 
Sioux and Mandan tribes. 


“Gor 


Thanksgiving Dances 
a 


“He willed that just and righteous 
acts should be the means of making 
us true men and women. So let us 
be thankful that his words are being 
carried out on the earth.” 

Thus ended the sublime ritual of 
the Great Feather dance, the Thanks- 
giving ceremony of the Iroquois, at 
harvest time. The text of this Thanks- 
giving prayer to the Master of Life 
has been obtained by Dr. J. N. B. 
Hewitt, ethnologist of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, Although it ante- 
dates by centuries the Thanksgiving 
day inaugurated at Plymouth, there 
is a close resemblance between the 
basic ideas. Whether the Pilgrims 
were indirectly influenced by an Iro- 
quois tradition which came to them 
through the neighboring Algonquins, 
which would make Thanksgiving a 
truly ancient American festival, can 
be only a matter of conjecture today. 

The text as gathered and translated 
by Mr. Hewitt is in part as follows: 

“We congratulate one another this 
day because we are still alive in this 
world. 

“We give thanks to the Earth and 
we give thanks also to all the things 
which it contains. Moreover we give 
thanks to all the visible sky. We give 
thanks also to the orb of light that 
daily goes on its course through the 
daytime. We give our thanks nightly 
also to the light orb that pursues its 
course during the night. 

“So now we give thanks also to 
those persons, the Thunderers, who 
bring the rain. Moreover, we give 
thanks also to the servants of the 
Master of Life who protect and watch 
over us day by day and night by 
night, 

“And now furthermore, we send 
our thanks also to his person, the 
Finisher - of - our-lives. To him our 
thanksgiving we offer in fervent grati- 
tude. 

“Let us be thankful that our lives 
and persons are still spared in the 
affairs of this world. He willed that 
there be an earth continually. So let 
us be thankful that the processes of 
the earth go on according to his rule. 

“He willed that there shall be 
springs of water and that there shall 
be waters that flow. So we give 
thanks that there are waters that flow 
as ordained, and because ‘there are 


_springs of water likewise which -are 
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for our comfort as we go to and fro 
over the earth. 


“He willed that there shall be a 
duty on certain persons to care for 
and watch over the earth and they 
shall cause rain to fall habitually and 
the rain shall prosper all things that 
grow out of the earth, and these peo- 
ple shall habitually approach from 
the West and people will call them 
our grandsires, The Thunderers. So 
now this assembly of people is giving 
thanks this day. 

“He willed that corn shall grow in 
its seasons, so let us now give thanks 
that we have set eyes again on all 
those things upon which we live. 

“He willed that there shall continue 
to grow in the earth all manner of 
herbs as medicines, each and every 
one a succor and support to the peo- 
ple. So now this assembly of people 
is giving thanks this day. 

“He willed that there shall grow 
flowers on earth, and that among 
these shall grow continually straw- 
berries. So let us give thanks that 
these are for our pleasure and con- 
tentment. 

“He willed that there shall be 
forests that shall continually repro- 
duce themselves by growth. So let 
us be thankful that our minds are 
contented for the reason that the 
forests grow. 

“He willed that in the forests there 
shall live and increase all manner of 
game. So let us be thankful that the 
game animals are abundant in the 
growing forests and are ever the 
means of giving us pleasure and con- 
tentment while we dwell on the earth. 

“He willed that there shall be the 
maple trees from which the sap shall 
continually fall in its season. So let 
us give thanks that we can still look 
upon maple sugar. 

“He willed that there shall ever be 
a sky, on which there shall ever 
appear a light orb which shall go 
about from place to place as day suc- 
ceeds day, and people shall call this 
orb of light the Sun. So let us be 
thankful that we see each day that 
the light orb moves on its course. 

“He willed that there shall be dark- 
ness by periods, and that in the sky 
there shall appear a light orb which 
shall ever go from place to place, 
which human beings shall call the 
Moon. So let us be thankful because 
night after night we see this orb of 
light holding to its course, and know 
that our Creator so decreed it. 

“He willed that there shall ever be 
a sky and that in it there shall be 
stars fixed from place to place. So 
let us be thankful because we see 
these stars night after night, as our 
Creator had decreed it shall be. 

“He willed ‘that just and righteous 
acts shall be the means of making us 
true men and women. So let us be 
thankful that his words are being 
carried out on the earth.” 
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RED PAINT INDIAN DISCOVERED 


een ==> 


By ARTHUR R. ALTICK 
Clark County Historical Society 
Secretary-Curator 


HAT is believed to be the skeleton 

of a “Red Paint” Indian was dis- 
covered recently by C.W.A. workmen 
grading a glacial kame at the George 
Rogers Clark. Memorial State Park, 
located five miles west of Springfield, 
Ohio, and one mile south of U.S. 
Road No. 40. 

The skeleton lay in a shallow 
grave ‘approximately two and one- 
half: feet from the natural earth level 
in gravelly sand, east of the old 
Hertzler house which will be re- 
modeled into a museum and contain 
relics relating to the historical back- 
ground of Old Piqua. The head of 
the skeleton faced the east, a peculiar- 
ity often noted in Indian burials. 
The grave is about seven feet long 
by four feet wide, with the sides and 
bottom lined with glacial rocks form- 
ing a rectangular stone sepulcher. 

Shades of the “Red Paint People” 
of Maine! Did such a people once 
live in Clark County, Ohio? Did they 
practice the custom of burying their 
dead in quantities of powdered hema- 
tite or red ocher? The burial would 
indicate they probably did, but to 
what extent the rite was practised, 
little is known, Exploration of the 
kame burials in the county which is 
contemplated, may disclose some un- 
solved mysteries of the gravel culture 
in Ohio. This red ocher burial more 
nearly approaches the “Red Paint 
People” graves, explored in the State 
of Maine by Dr. Warren K. Moore- 
head, than anything heretofore dis- 
covered in Clark County. 

The skeletal remains show a strong 
discoloration caused by the red ocher. 
A considerable quantity was found in 
the bottom of the grave which had 
colored the gravelly sand a dull red- 
dish hue where it had come into con- 
tact with the pigment. A careful 
examination of the kame where it had 
been stripped by grading and, also, 
the sides of the excavation where the 
workmen were removing material for 
fills showed no positive evidence of 
ted ocher. One is led to believe the 
red ocher was transported from some 
foreign point, probably from the iron 
regions of Michigan. 

Both red ocher and yellow ocher 
in very small quantities were dis- 
covered by Kenneth Garrett, on the 
Garrett farm about a mile and a 
quarter southeast of Westville, Ohio. 
This was a true mound burial, while 
the burial in the glacial kame in 
Clark County seems to indicate a cul- 


ture just as old, or older, probably 
very early Indian of which a number 
have been found in the kames scat- 
tered over the county. Never before 
has an Indian grave been discovered 
in this immediate section where red 
ocher has so discolored the skeleton 
as to make it appear as to have been 
literally dipped in red paint. 

Unfortunately many bones of the 
skeleton were broken and some lost 
before the workmen were aware of 
what they had discovered. Half of 
the lower jaw-bone was found which 
disclosed teeth in good condition, 
their grinding surfaces were only 
slightly worn, indicating an individual 
in the prime of life. 

A. D. Hosterman, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of The Clark 
County Historical Society, and Chair- 
man of the Ohio Revolutionary Memo- 
rial Commission, has cautioned the 
workmen to keep a sharp lookout for 
more graves which may be encount- 
ered as the work progresses. Their 
discovery may reveal interesting arch- 
aeological facts as to whether this 
is just one isolated “Red Paint” 
burial, or whether the custom was 
further practiced by the Indians of, 
this locality. 

No objects were found in the grave. 
Such is often the case in these kame 
burials. However, several pieces of 
brightly colored rock were found, one 
containing mica scales and the other 
iron pyrites, or “Fools Gold.” Whether 
these were intentionally placed in the 
grave, or just happened to be in the 
gravelly sand when it was thrown in, 
one cannot determine with any degree 
of accuracy. Their scintillating color 
may have struck the fancy of an 
aboriginal who used them as burial 
pieces for some reason or other. 


A number of fine archaeological 
specimens, consisting of arrow and 
spear points, and stone tomahawks 
have been found on the surface of 
the Old Piqua battle ground where 
the memorial battle of the 8th of 
August, 1780, between General George 
Rogers Clark’s Kentuckians and the 
Shawnees, was bitterly waged. Three 
six pound solid shot from General 
Clark’s “six-pounder,” which was fired 
at the Indian stockade, were dis- 
covered sometime ago in a field at 
the foot of the hill upon which was 
located the Indian stockade, said to 
have been built by British aid. Several 
iron tomahawks, probably of British 
or French manufacture were found 
near the birthplace of the famous 
Shawnee Chief Tecumseh, which is 
now a part of the park. A stopper 
from an old powder horn and a rusty 
flintlock rifle barrel were plowed 
up in a field adjacent to the Indian 
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stockade. Mr. Hosterman, recently 
showed the writer a beautifully 
wrought, banded slate banner stone 
or double crescent that was picked up 
on the high ground of the site. It is 
a problematical object and was doubt- 
lessly much prized by its aboriginal 
owner, He may have proudly carried 
the banner stone, affixed at the end 
of a pole as an insignia of rank or 
authority at tribal celebrations. This 
is just a theory, for their exact use 
has never been determined. 

The Shawnees were defeated at the 
battle of Old Piqua. It is said that 
General Clark destroyed some four 
hundred acres of their maize and 
other Indian materials. They are be- 
lieved to have retreated through a 
cleft in the cliffs to the lands of the 
north, thus making secure the south- 
ern settlements of Ohio and Kentucky 
from Indian depredations which were 
seriously threatened at that time. 

Where once General Clark’s “six- 
pounder” belched forth its solid shot 
at the dusky redskins entrenched be- 
hind rocks and trees, workman with 
picks and shovels are transforming 
wonders. The winding drives and 
trails, bordered by sturdy native trees 
and bushes, the grading and land- 
scaping of which is being done to 
preserve the natural topography of 
the land in all its wild and rugged 
beauty, will make a magnificent park 
where present and future generations 
may enjoy its restful environs. A 
lake will add a watery jewel, set in 
a virgin mounting of wooded hills, 
increasing the general attractiveness 
as a place for outdoor recreation. 
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Genuine Indian Relics 
4 Nice Stone Celts 
3 Assorted Grooved Axes 
1 Nice Slate Pendant 
15 Assorted Arrowheads 
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Have you received your co of our 
new ortée list just recently printed? If 
not write for one today. It will be sent 
to you by return ma l—absolutely free 
of charge. 

We have a large stock of Indian Goods, 
from the ancient stone to the modern 
beadwork; Arrowheads; Tiny Bird Points; 
Gems, both cut and uncu Elk Teeth; 
Agates; Fossil Fishes; Jewelry; Baskets; 
Blankets; Eagle Feathers, etc., etc. Please 
state when writing which department you 
are interested in. tfc 
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Scoutmasters, Eagle Scouts, 
and Junior Collectors Department 
Conducted by MAX A. AYER 











Tradition 
oo? 

At a dinner, given for friends of 

the Sac and Fox of Oklahoma, at 
the home of the Iowa State curator, 
old stories of the Sac and Fox 
climaxed the evening. A story told by 
the curator bore a slight connection 
to the Bible. Christ was a martyr to 
the people of all nations, so likewise 
an Indian was to be a martyr to his 
people according to this story. 


The story deals with the Sac and 
Fox, and the Winnebago tribes. 
Tradition says that a Winnebago had 
been killed by two members of the 
Sac and Fox tribe. A messenger was 
sent by the Winnebago demanding 
the appearance of these two men. 
They were to appear in the Winne- 
bago village, to face death, by the 
most severe torture that could be 
given, One of the two accused men 
was in bed with a fever, thus making 
his appearance impossible. The Sac 
and Fox knew that if both men did 
not appear at the appointed time, war 
between the two tribes would ensue. 
War meant that many innocent peo- 
ple would be killed. The well man 
started on the journey to the Winne- 
bago village, but accompanying him 
was another man who wished to give 
his life as a martyr for the good of 
the tribe. When the two confronted 
the chief of the Winnebago tribe, 
who in the meantime had discovered 
the bravery of the Sac and Fox In- 
dian, he told them to go home to their 
people. The Chief stated that if this 
man was willing to sacrifice his life 
for his people, he wanted him to live 
and be of a benefit to his people. The 
two returned home happily, thus 
erasing the crime of the Sac and Fox 
against the Winnebago. 
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Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Why We Have Seasons 
oO 

A long time ago there was a women 
who had twin boys. This woman was 
very religious and tradition says she 
was blessed by the Great Spirit be- 
cause she was so religious. Now this 
woman wanted her sons to be as good 
as she, so that the Great Spirit would 
bless them likewise, Both of the sons 
believed in the Great Spirit, but one 
of them was inclined to be a little 
disobedient. 

The Great Spirit as a favor to the 
mother made the twin boys rulers o1 
the climate. There were only warm 
days at that time. But one day snow 
appeared on the ground. Everyone 
was asking, “Who put the ‘white 
flour’ on the ground,” but no one 
knew. Finally after a long search 
they found it was the twin boy who 
had been disobedient. He had caused 
the snow because he had been beaten 
in a fight the day before. The snow 
was his revenge and he had cast it 


upon all of the Indians to make them - 


suffer because he was disliked. 


Now all this. grieved the mother 
who was getting old and was ill in 
bed. Nevertheless she prayed to the 
Great Spirit to help her disobedient 
boy. The time passed and the revenge 
of the bad boy as he was called grew 
stronger. The mother died and left 
all her possessions to the son who 
was good and who worked for the 
good of his people. The bad son 
heard of this, and he began to turn 
the cold days into torrid days. All the 
people were suffering from the heat. 
This made him happy as he wanted 
to kill them all so that he might have 
all the things that his mother had 
left the other son. 

The good boy, seeing what the bad 
son was doing to his people, went out to 
find him. One day they met and fought 
a battle. The bad boy was killed. 

The good son returned home to his 
people and life went on in peace and 
harmony. But in remembrance of his 
brother he continued to let the winter 
with its cold days and the summer 
with its torrid days interchange, That 
is why we have winter and summer, 
spring and fall seasons, 

—-O— 

The Editor of the Junior Collec- 
tors section is hoping that the issues 
1935, will 
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carry accounts of visits to Santa Fe, 
Taos, ‘Santa Clara, and other Pueblos 
in the Southwest. It shall be his en- 
deavor to present a picture of the 
present Indian life, describing cere- 
monies and cultures as seen today. 
The Southwest Indians have held to 
their many ‘religious ceremonies 
through all the years of moderniza- 
tion to a greater extent than most 
tribes. Many of the rituals are still 
carried on in secret. No white man 
may see or learn these rites. Inci- 
dentally many of the dances have a 
character who mimics the white man 
in his awkward ways and his blunder- 
ing characteristics. 
a | ne 

A recent press report notes the 
similarities of the Indian legends to 
some of the stories of the Bible. The 
Indians of the Northeast have a 
legend for the Great Flood and for 
the origination of the earth. They 
also believed in the supreme, being 
long before the coming of the White 
Man. One of the most primitive re- 
ligions “Sun Worship,” from which 
there originzted belief in the unseen 
supreme powers. 

—o— 

An interesting specimen came to 
the writer some time ago. It is a 
paint bag of the Sac and Fox. It is 
made of Moose hide in the shape of 
a child’s moccasin with a long flap. 
It is an inch and a half long and one 
inch wide, with the ears extending 
four inches upward. It was used for 
a war paint container. The outer 
part is well beaded in designs just 
like a regular moccasin. 


GENUINE 
INDIAN RELICS 


Send ten cents for my latest 
catalogue whicl gives locaticn, 
material, color, size and price 
of nearly 1,000 fine specimens. 
This same dime will put you on 
my mailing list for future cata- 
logues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. C. FUELLHART 
TIDIOUTE, PA. 
tfc 
TTT TTT TT Ts J 
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“Prehistoric Relics” 


Dug from mounds and graves here 
in Arkansas ang Oklahoma. Any- 
thing you want, such as Fogg owt 
spears, shell and stone beads, boat 
stones, banner stones, arrowheads, 
bird points, war points, axes, celts, 
ceremony objects, etc. a53 


A stock of 150,000 pieces on hand. 


New price list for five cents to 
cover postage. 


Largest dealer in the South. 


G. E. Pilquist 
P. O. Box 666, Dardanelle, Ark. 
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HOBBIES 


Around the Mound 


Swastika in Florida 
oo 

High Springs, Fla. — We are a 
family of collectors down in far away 
Florida and enjoy the_ splendid 
Hopsies Magazine very much. In 
every issue there are articles of par- 
ticular interest relating to our hobbies 
—the collecting of Indian relics and 
butterflies. 

In the December number we en- 
joyed the article by Arthur R. Altick 
in regard to the Swastika design 
found upon various belongings of the 
Mound Builders of North America. 
As none were mentioned as recorded 
from Florida, thought perhaps it 
would be of interest to some of 
Hopsies readers to know of a pot 
that we have in our collection, that 
we took from a mound in Florida. 

It is eight inches high and four 
and one-half inches in diameter at the 
top. At. six inches from the top it 
begins to take on a square shape, and 
at the bottom is perfectly square, and 
three inches in diameter. The Swas- 
tika design is four and one-half 
inches by four and one-half inches 
high, plain, and on a background of 
feathery design with plain one inch 
band between each of the three de- 
signs, and at top and bottom. A 
narrow thick rim at the top beneath 
which, on opposite sides, are two 
medium sized drilled holes. The bot- 
tom of this pot is missing,-as is 
usually the case, only two in our 
entire collection being perfectly whole. 

We prize this pot very highly and 
are interested to know of similar finds 
in various parts of the country.—Mrs. 
H. H. Simpson, Sr. 

“oer 


Letters About Fakes 
oO 

Salem, N. J. — This morning re- 
ceived my first copy of Hopsises. Read 
on page 98 your comments on fakes 
and your attitude toward those who 
sold them. I was pleased to learn your 
attitude as I feel Indian relics are 
too sacred to have frauds sold to 
those when they realize they have 
been cheated, get disgusted and lose 
interest, 

I then turned over a page or two 
in Hoppres and there I found that 
one, if not the biggest fakers who 
was ever in business, had more space 
on the subject than any other adver- 
tiser. He has flooded this section with 
fakes that you wouldn’t have to take 
to an expert, nor use a glass, His 
prey seems to be young collectors, 
and the goods are sent with a letter 
stating if not satisfied to return goods 


and get your money back within a 
specified time. The persons who buy 
the stuff don’t know the difference, 
so do not take advantage of return- 
ing the things. When they get wise 
the time is up, asd one more score 
against the sucker. 

My experience with him was as 
follows. I sent for his catalog on 
Indian stone work, picked out three 
axes and some spearheads, etc., sent 
the money. In due time the order 
came through. I was away from home 
at the time, so was unable to take 
advantage of the return privilege. 
When I opened it, was I disgusted? 
It all had the appearance of having 
been ground in a machine shop the 
day before it was shipped. There had 
been no attempt to age it. That I 
suppose was to his credit, but he lead 
me to believe he was only handling 
genuine articles. I realized I was 
stuck so I wrote him that I was dis- 
satisfied and asked him what he would 
give me for them. He wrote a postal 
saying he had all he wanted, and ‘was 
not interested at any price. I took 
a hammer and broke the fakes, and 
threw them on the dump. 

Some little while later I was in a 
home where a young woman had 
started to collect. She proudly showed 
me some obsidian paints and spears 
she had just bought (they were 
prettily colored) and I said, “You 
bought them from Sie 
asked, “How do you know?” I told 
her I knew his brand and was sorry 
to tell her she had been cheated. I 
hadn’t seen his advertisement lately 
and was in hopes he had been put 
out of business. 

I am not writing this to criticize 
Hossies, but thought you would like 
to know something of his methods. 

You can easily check up on him. 
Get some one he doesn’t know to 
write him for his catalogue, select a 
piece or two and see what happens. 

C. B. Allen. 


Dear Mr, Allen: 
We note your letter regarding 
When we first started this 
magazine we got complaints against 
yand we had long correspond- 
ence with him. He said that he was 
a young fellow, at that time, I be- 
lieve, 24 or 25, and had been taken 
in himself on fake relics. We never 
had any evidence that he made them. 
He probably got them from the fac- 
tories that are well known. At that 
time he even went to the trouble 
to have several letters written me— 
one by a friend of my brother. A 
while back sent us a box of 
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fake relics for our Hobby Museum 
so that we could display them in a 
cabinet marked “Fake.” At that time 
we chided him a little saying that 
he had now been a relic dealer for 
several years and must have known 
he had those fakes, 

It is not our object to attack those 
who have made mistakes in the past. 
There is nothing to gain by that. We 
published another Ad recently by an 
advertiser who has in times past at- 
tempted to trade fake relics, but we 
know he is a man who must safe- 
guard his reputation at all hazards, 
and we do not believe he would ever 
run a chance again of attempting to 
trade one of which he was the least 
suspicious. We believe is in 
the same position. 

He knows very well that if we get 
any complaints in the future we are 
going to publish them. We were will- 
ing to draw the line when we started 
the campaign and let bygones be by- 
gones. If we refused his advertising 
he would naturally turn loose and sell 
all the fakes he could. If we are 
willing to forget we can keep down 
any possibility of his trading any of 
them. We think this is the best 
policy. Under this policy we can stop 
it. If we hold against them, however, 
what they have done regardless of the 
plausible.excuses they make it would 
‘only have a tendency to cause them 
to do their worst instead. 


HOBBIES MAGAZINE 
“eo" 


Akron, Ohio—Your efforts to elimi- 
nate fake Indian relics is deserving of 
the whole hearted cooperation of all 
collectors. You should be commended 
for your fearless stand to combat this 
evil.—G. W. Dilley. 





COLLECTORS WELCOME 

AT HUNTER’S INDIAN TEPEE 
Rare plains and woodland Indian ar- 
ticles; beadwork; old Navaho jewelry and 
blankets; buffalo head and robes. Bar- 
gain values now on things that will soon 
enhance in value, tfc 
Michigan Ave, Bridge to 
Water Tower, West one block to Rush 

and Pearson. Antique district. 


816 RUSH ST., CHICAGO Superior 0851 


North over 








Indian Relic Collectors 

Remember we have a large and 
carefully selected stock of prehistoric 
stone relics, old beadwork and trap- 
pings, weapons, Navajo rugs and In- 
dian pottery. We have an especially 
fine offering of the rarer types of 
ceremonial stones, as well as quanti- 
ties of nice arrowheads, axes, celts, 
etc., at reduced prices. 

Antique firearms and weapons, Colt 
revolvers, aboriginal curios and 
weapons, minerals, fossils, antiques, 
Currier prints, and coina, are 
éescribed in our new price list. tfc 

Complete illustrated lists 10c. 


N. E, CARTER 
Reneatenad 0 


Drawer G Ikhorn, Wisc. 
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Conducts Another Survey in Kentucky 


celn=> 


By M. K. GoRDON 


IAIN W. KING of Paducah, Ken- 

tucky, well known archaeologist 
who uncovered the buried city at 
Wickliffe, Kentucky, has_ recently 
completed a preliminary report of a 
survey covering another Indian burial, 
known as the Fort Ridge site, which 
is five miles west of Madisonville, 
Ky. His report is given in part: 


“The investigation first conducted 
embraced the territory known as Fort 
Ridge, located on property of the 
West Kentucky Coal Company, adja- 
cent to the new road known as the 
Laffoon Trail Highway. The area in- 
vestigated covered approximately 200 
or more acres, The area on top of 
the bluff, or fortification, was investi- 
gated more intensively than any other 
area, 


“This bluff area, or fortification 
area, embraces approximately 100 or 
more acres, and rises in an almost 
perpendieular degree from the nearby 
road, being approximately 100 feet 
or more in elevation from the nearby 
highway. It is a prominent elevation, 
and is practically flat on top. Near 
the point of this elevation, looking 
almost North, is located a prominent 
mound. There are three prominent 
mounds on top of this elevation or 
fortification. Two of these are rather 
close together—the third being near 
the point of this elevation, and it is 
very probable that these three mounds 
were used for signal purposes. 


“Beginning at a point approxi- 
mately 200 yards south, the remains 
of a wall, or fortification, can be seen. 
This wall begins at a point approxi- 
mately south, and continues along 
the edge of this bluff, following the 
lines of the bluff for a distance of 
approximately three-quarters of a 
mile. This line of stone is approxi- 
mately 150 feet from the brink of 
the bluff. Due to the great amount 
of debris accumulated, and due to 
the fact that a great number of the 
stones have been removed, so I was 
informed by local people, for con- 
struction purposes, the exact outline 





THE INDIAN RELIC GUIDE 1934 
Featuring with illustrations 
Folson Points, Hopewell Spears, The Pi- 
asa Bird, Great Serpent Mound, Indian 
Relics Classified Indian Map, Mounting, 
Mending and Restoring. 

Every collector should have a copy 

Price $1.00 
20 arrows, $1.00; 15 bird points, 
Fine Gem points, $1.00; 
Tomahawks, $1.00 each. 
An illustrated booklet on Indian relics 
with every $2.00 purchase 


GLENN GROVES 
6022 North Lockwood Ave., Chicago, of. 
n 


$1.60; 
Fine Axes and 





of this fortification could not be fol- 
lowed, except in a general way. How- 
ever, there is a very definite outline, 
approximately eight or ten feet in 
width, of scattered stones, indicating 
that at one time a stone wall began 
at a certain point and continued at 
approximately the same distance from 
the brink of this natural fortification 
or bluff. 


“Approximately the entire area of 
about 100 acres was covered, no ex- 
cavating being done. Many small 
mounds were encountered. However, 
the three mounds before mentioned 
are the three prominent mounds lo- 
cated on this plateau or elevation. 
All of these mounds, including the 
three prominent mounds and the 
others, apparently had been ex- 
cavated; the materials in the mounds, 
and the mounds themselves being 
disturbed. 


“From information gained from 
local people, the material from these 
mounds is at present in New Jersey 
in the possession of Mrs, J. B. Atkin- 
son, (The Locusts, Wrightstown, New 
Jersey) whose husband was formerly 
President of the St. Bernard Coal 
Company, and had these mounds ex- 
cavated. 


“The village sites across the high- 
way was investigated next. Labor 
was furnished by local people; three 
excavations were made, These ex- 
cavations revealed approximately two 
feet of habitation and kitchen midden 
material. Therefore, from the in- 
formation revealed by excavation and 
broken pieces of flint and pottery 
sherds accumulated, it is evident that 
long habitation occurred at this site 
a distance of approximately one- 
quarter mile from the bluff site. From 
the study of the pottery sherds, it 
would seem to indicate a pure culture. 
However, more extensive work would 
have to be done to establish this 
fact. 


“Another site was investigated ap- 
proximately six miles from the Fort 
Ridge site. No excavations were car- 
ried on, but from the stone box 
graves, the preliminary survey would 
indicate stone box graves of the 
Gordon type of culture. With the 
other investigations, and with this 
preliminary investigation, of the stone 
box type of graves, if further work 
is conducted, it is very probable that 
at the Fort Ridge bluff a pure culture 
of the Gordon type will be found.” 


“In summary, would say without 
hesitation, this site known as the 
Fort Ridge area should be preserved 


- as a State Park. The archaeological 
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remains thereon should be preserved 
for education and posterity. How- 
ever, it will be necessary to have a 
competent archaeologist handle this 
work, due to the fact that many or 
practically all of the mounds have 
been disturbed. The wall is in bad 
condition, and only an expert archae- 
ologist can handle this in a manner 
that will be directly scientific and 
educational, This area, if of pure 
Gordon culture, as indications seem 
to point, and should be preserved be- 
cause of this fact. The prominent lo- 
cation of the bluff for signal purposes 
would indicate that it was used as a 
means of safety, communication and 
protection. 


“Another reason for it being pre- 
served: the nearby village site con- 
tains material that could be secured 
and added to the museum for study 
and education. I do not hesitate to 
recommend that this site be preserved 
and made into a State Park.” 


Fain W. King 


“Go 








Indian Relics - Curios 


Metal Powder Flask, deer on it, perfect, 
rare, $1.65. l-inch Flaked Spearh ead, 
rare, large; this size rare, $10.00, Indian 
Pipe Bowl, used, ae. — tribe and lo- 
cation, 50c. e Crystal, 
pretty, 15c. Beautiful aie Agate Gem 
Birg Point, rare, . Hudson Bay Fur 
Co. Brass se'pe Tomahawk, no stem, rare, 
enuine, $3 Old Indian Steel Toma- 
awk, heart cut in blade with handle, 
$4.50. Polished queer Black Ruby, rare, 
pretty. 35c. Navajo Necklace, long, Fk 

d genuine Turquoise, rare, $3. 
Age Celt, oldest type in America, with 
location, . Large polished oe 
Fire Jasper, very beautiful, 50c. Large 
ished Moss Agate, beauty, rare, cabin 
size, 35c. Gem set of genuine “ae South 

em 5s 


genuine, 
rare, ancient, genuine, 35c. pearhead, 
10-inch flaked, fine, rare, Saly "tention, 
75. Most tiny Bird Point you oe 
rge 


saw, flint, rfect, genuine, 15c 


specimen polished Gem Turquoise, pretty, 
jo Rap 3 a Pipe Bowl Stone, full 
Tesuque 


frog, +. rge 
fotion Potte: ry Jar, age A designs, gen- 
uine, rare, Larg' lished Powder 
Horn, carved Ma. fon on it, rare, 

Large genuine old Bowie Knife, 
exas, silver mounted, rare, in sheath, 
$4.50. lished cabinet — 


Necklace, ‘old 
long polished bone gorgets. rare, $1.75. 
Gem set cut oval shape of Banded Agate, 
nuine, ea ye 55c. Gem set of Rose 
Quarts, oval shape, rare, beauty. genuine, 
Large cabinet en polished Gem 
js... Stone, pretty, rare, 65c. 


Lemley Curio Store 
NORTHBRANCH - KANSAS 
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CLASSIFIED INDIAN RELICS 
ADS 





Two cents per word for 1 time; 3 times 
for the price of 2; 12 times for the price 
of 6. (Cash in advance.) 








WANTED TO BUY 





BOOKS by Moorehead, any book on In- 
dians or Indian Relics, Bureau American 
Ethnology Publications.—J. G, Ventuella, 
910 West 35th Place, Chicago, Ill. jac44 


WANTED FOR CASH — Fine long 
spears, genuine gem points and effigy 
pipes. Send outlines. — W. C. Fuellhart, 
Tidioute, Pa. d12822 


WANTED FOR CASH—Extra fine long 
flint spears, hoes, war points, etc., also 
effigy pipes.—A. B. Schaafsma, Wichert, 
Tl. 012042 


WANTED—Fine obsidian spear and ar- 
row points from the Pacific Coast States. 
Must be good quality.—Eugene C., Tribble, 
Lodi, Calif. jap 


PREHISTORIC RELICS; beadwork 
wanted.—Paul Summers, Sagerton, Tex. 
fp 

















“STONE AGE,” “Stone Ornaments,” 
“Prehistoric Implements,’’ Moorehead. 
Ethnology Reports and Bulletin.—C. A. 
Wright, 171 Columbus Road, Xenia, Seis 

jac 





WANTED TO BUY — Wanted rare 
genuine superb Effigy Pipes, Quartz and 
other scarce Banner Stones. Extra large 
grooved axes.—N. Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 

jai2042 





SELLERS, DEALERS AND 
MISCELLANEOUS 





Dealers, Sellers and Miscellaneous: Five 
cents per word, 1 time; 4c per word, 3 
times; 3c per word, 6 times; 2c per word, 
12 times. (Cash in advance.) 





PREHISTORIC STONE RELICS, over 
0 years’ experience in thering Ohio 
relics, much sought by ginners and 
advanced collectors. No list, State your 
wants. Inspection invited. — Albin A. 
Elchert. New Riegel. Ohio. 812447 


50 ARROWS slightly damaged, a book 
of instructions on restoring, mending and 
mounting, $1.00. Many types represent- 
ed.—Glenn Groves, 5022 North Lockwood, 
Chicago, Ill. 12675 





HOBBIES 


FOR SALE—Offer No. 1—Drill, Spear, 
Scraper, 6 Arrowheads, Bird Point 
Flesher, $1.75 value for 75c, Offer No. 2 

Bird Arrow, 


No. 3—6 Arrowheads, 1 Select 
Arrowhead, Bird Point, Spear, Drill, 
Knife, Scraper, Chipped Implement, Tri- 
angler Point, 6 Arrowheads and 2 Bird 
Points, Kansas, $2.95 value, all for $1.75. 
All above perfect and genuine, Navajo 
Coin Silver Bracelet, beauty, 85c; Navajo 
Coin Silver Ring, turquoise set, 85c; 
Acoma Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c; Hopi Pottery Bowl, pretty good size, 
40c; 1 Celt Spear and 5 Arrowheads, 75c; 
1 Shell pendant and 4 Flaked Relics, 85c; 
1 Fine Rare Spear, 35c; 12 Fine Hide 
Scrapers, 60c; 3 Nice Spears, = 
Choice Variety Arrowheads, 

Stone Age Relics, nice collection, 
$2.50; 10 Kansas Arrowheads, 35c; Stone 
Age Tornahawk, 30c; Northwest Wam- 
pum Grave String, 40c; Southwest String 
Wampum Mound, 40c; Sioux Brass Pipe 
Tomahawk, $6.60; 10 Large Wampum 
Beads, grave, 10c; Indian Large T-shape 
Peace Pipe and Stem, used, $2.50; 100 
Fair Arrowheads, ancient, $1.50; 100 Se- 
lect Arrowheads, $4.60; Gem Bird Point, 
beauty, 35c; Transparent Agate Gem 
Arrowhead, 85c; Quartz Arrowhead, 10c; 
a alley Bird Point, 10c; Kansas 
Grave Awl, 4%; 10 Nebraska Arrow- 
heads, 35c; Stone Age Knife, 15c; Stone 
Age Hoe, 30c; Stone Age Celt, 30c; 10 
Arizona Grave Beads, 8c; Pretty Oregon 
Gem Bird Point, 45c; Flint Hide Tanner, 
7c; Finest Long Flint War Point, 46c; 4 
Bird Points, 60c; Fish Scaler, 15c; 
Painted Arizona Pottery, large, pretty, 
40c; 3 Western Bird Points, 45c; Chalce- 
dony Arrow, 6c; Fish Arrow, 10c; Indian 
Teeth, 6c. Indian Beadwork, Coin, Bills, 
Stamps, Covers, Old West Photos, Min- 
erals, Cut Gem Stones, Fossils, Baskets, 
Pottery, Weapons, Old Books, Sea Shells 
and Sea Curios, Navajo Silver Goods, 
Mounted Animals, Oriental Curios. Post- 
age and insurance extra, Large cata- 
logue, 5c. See my catalogue before you 
buy. Satisfaction guaranteed. — Vernon 
Lemley, Northbranch, Kansas. tfc036 
..PREHISTORIC RELICS FOR SALE. 
rgest assortment in Middle West. No 
lists; state wants. Will submit out- 
lines, Collectors, Museums supplied. Also 
Alaskan relics. — nald O. Boudeman, 
Curator of Archaeology, Public Museum, 


234 S. Burdick St. mazoo, Mich. 
. 7 jly12265 


25 CHOICE ARROWHEADS, $1.00; 14 
choice Bird points, $1.00; 15 knives, 1.00; 
1u War Points, $1.00; Notched Hoe, $1.00. 
Any three for $2.75. Postage extra.—H. 
L, Talburt, Calico Rock, Ark. jal651 


STONE AGE RELICS—New catalog, 3c. 
—Grutzmacher, Mukwonago, Wis. n12612 














15 GENUINE TRANSLUCENT CHAL- 
cedony arrowheads, $1.00, or $6.00 a hun- 
dred, prepaid. No stamps, no samples— 
please.—William Stank, Spring ba a 





RARE GROUP SHRUNKEN HEADS, 
family of 4. Parents, infant, youth. Ama- 
zon tribe, fiercest of all tribes.—Trigger's 
200 W 49th St., New York City. Sfes82 


IF INTERESTED in really fine prehis- 
toric Mound Builder pottery at reasonable 
prices. write for my list.—B. R. Gebhart, 
115 S. Main St., Miamisburg, Ohio, ja1031 


INDIAN RELICS — State your wants. 
Sample arrows, 26c.—Kenneth Mayhall, 
Belmont. Miss. £3441 


COLLECTORS, ATTENTION — Have 
some duplicate Indian relies my collec- 
tion for sale. Write me articles you are 
interested in. Can send outlines.—W. M. 
Cunningham, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 

aul2846 


WASHINGTON INDIAN BASKETS— 
Have collection of one hundred for sale. 
For description and price write—H. J. 
Pryde, Aberdeen, Washington. jai011 


BOOKS ON INDIAN RELICS, other 
Indian Books and .Government Publica- 
tions.—Pan-American Trading Co., 910 
West 35th Place, Chicago, Tl. jac09 


ARROWHEADS—Perfect Indian arrow- 
heads found on prehistoric village sites. 
Many sizes, shapes and colors. Sold by 
the hundred. Reasonably priced.—Joseph 
Wigglesworth, Wilmington, Del. £3882 




















10 BEAUTIFUL full color Indian pic- 
tures—Size 8xll0 (By Burbank Famous 
Indian Painter), includes famous Indian 
Chiefs, for only $1.00—prepaid, Guaran- 
teed satisfaction or money refunded. — 

Petrie, 534% Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, IIL. fp 

SOUTHWEST INDIAN. old modern 
clay and voicanic stone » Pees, plain and 
carved, rawhide cover stems ten to 
fourteen inches long, $1.25 to $9.00. Men’s 
moccasins, $2.50; ladies’ and boys’, $2.02; 
children’s, $1.50. Indian design coin silver 
jewelry, rings, bracelets, brooches, pend- 
ants, earrings, tie slides, $1.00; with tur- 
quois settings, $2.00, Scarf pins and key 
rings, 50c each. Stone age curios, bead- 
work, drums, tom-toms, bows, arrow- 
heads, etc.—Davis Jewelery Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Establish 1881, ja3666 


“APACHE BASKETS,” 14-page booklet 
by Frederic Douglas of Denver Museum 
(in “Enjoy Your Museum” series), 10c, 
postpaid. — Esto Publishing Co., Box 
46-H, Pasadena, California. ja1021 


FOR SALE — Several Navajo blankets, 
guaranteed genuine antiques, $150-$350.— 
L, K. Fernow, 122 College Av., Ithaca, 

¥ mh3402 

















GENUINE ANCIENT 
INDIAN RELICS 


Each Lot Worth at Least $1.50 


1—1 celt, 1 spear and 6 ar- 
FOWD ccdncccceoecscbece 
2—1 shell pendant (rare) ... 
3—1 piece of Indian pottery 
(slightly damaged) . 1. 
4—6 knives and 25 b B oe 
5—2 handsome gem points 
from Oregon 
6—1 Handsome $2 gem point 
from Oregon .... 
7—1 grooved axe ..... 
8—8 fine jasper arro 
scrapers . 
9—1 Roller o 
10—20 Nice assorted arrows . 
11—4 Obsidian arrows ...... 
12—4 fine drills . Ee TR 
13—12 Choice selected arrows. 
14—10 Fine war points ....... 
15—6 Choice var. of arrows .. 
16—2 choice rotary arrows .. 
17—1 rare spear ......... 
18—3 nice Spears ........see0- 
19—6 fine bird points .......... 
20—10 fine flint knives ........ 
21—100 Assorted grave beads.. 
22—100 imperfect relics ...... 
23—1 fine stone tomahawk .... 
24—12 Fine hide scrapers .... 
25—10 rare wampum beads .... 
26—1 Fine Flint Hoe ......... 
ANY SIX LOTS FOR $5.00 
Everything Sent Prepaid 
Send Stamp for My Price List 
Special Discount to Dealers 
Address All Orders to 
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Box 734 
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New York 


COLLECTION DE LUXE — Beautiful 
prehistoric gem arrowheads, s heads, 
‘knives, scrapers of jasper, chalcedony, 
obsidian, agate, opal, bloodstone, potished 
agate slices, paperweights, ash trays, pin 
trays, cabinet specimens, semi-precious 
gem stones, fossils, mastodon tooth, min- 
erals, ivories. My latest books: “Poems 

rom t 


irch-bark stock letterheads, envelopes, 
box stationery, thermometers, 40c; K 
books, $1.25-$1.75; writing kits, $1.25- 
1.75; magic bill folds, 50c; “Extra Spe- 
beautiful Mexican cherry opal sets, 
25c, six $1.00, postpaid; U. S. and foreign 
fractional currency. 50 years a 
collector, Satisfaction or money back.— 
Enos F. Hayward (Poet of the Pines), 
1927 Portland Ave., Saint Paul, eee . 





| HAVE FEW genuine flint spears 
(mostly white), from 3 to A toons long, 
4 for a $1.00. (One will be 4% inches.) 30 
genuine arrowheads (mixed colors), $1.00, 
or $2.75 a hundred. 100 slightly damaged 
genuine bird points, $2.00. 2 rare (beveled 
to right) perfect arrows, indented base 
and serrated, genuine, $1.00. Postage ex- 
tra, — E. K. Petrie, 534% Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, IIL £3262 


FOR SALE—Large Collection, beauti- 
ful ancient Tarascan Pottery, etc. Black, 
yellow, red and beautifully colored stone 
chains and instruments, music and weav- 
ing instruments, etc. No detailed des- 
cription. Must seen.—Newton, 513 
Gibbs Bldg., San Antonio, Texas. je6846 


BEADED BUCKSKIN, aoe or 
relics, books.—C. 8S. Yowell, 962, 
Manitou, Colo, jal06 














MODERN INDIAN | 








VALUABLE COLLECTION, New York 
State Indian Relics, United States coins, 
paper money.—Geo. Bates, Dexter, a af 

m 


FOR SALE—Notched flint spear-head, 
20% inches long, three inches wide. Per- 
fect.—Lear Howell, Glenwood, Arkonteol 

a 





HEADQUARTERS for Genuine Indian 
made Jewelry and Navajo Rugs. We are 
in the Indian Country where the work is 
actually done by Navajo, Zuni, and Hopi 
Indians. Write for prices and detail. 
Other items also.—The Native Curio and 
Trading Co., c/o J. M. (Jimmie) n, 
Jr., 222 W. Coal Ave., Gallup, New ai 
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SECOND INSTALLMENT 


(IN THREE INSTALLMENTS) 
From a paper read before the Ship Model Society of New York. 
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By ALEXANDER KIRALFY 


HAVING mentioned how the ship 

fulfilled, at sea, the role of a bat- 
tlefield on land, we may mention a 
further analogy when we came to 
discuss the ship as a castle. 

In the same way that the Macedon 
phalanx interlccked their shields, pre- 
senting an almost impenetrable front 
to the enemy, warcraft were lashed 
together, confronting the enemy with 
their higher and stouter stems. This 
converted a fleet into a line of breast- 
works, and was illustrated at Dam- 
mes, Sluys and Svolden, among other 
instances, the ‘battlefield’ phase not 
entering until after the barricade for- 
mation had been breached or relin- 
quished. As a rule a position was 
seught in a narrow bay, so that both 
flanks could rest upon land, in the 
same way that an army would en- 
deavor to rest its wings upon natur- 
al obstacles. However, in the sea 
fights between Venice and the Nor- 
mans who had settled in Southern 
Italy, the latter lashed their galleys 
together in this manner in the open 
sea, as was done by Kublai Khan’s 
armada when it was checkmated by 
the Japanese coastal fortifications. 
In the latter campaign the Mongols, 
fearful of the keen sword and torch 
of Japanese cutting-out parties, con- 
structed and manned structures in 
the nature of stern-walks around 
their outermost and outlying ships. 

The growth and decline of the cas- 
tle structure itself upon the ship is 
readily noted among our models, ris- 
ing from a mere niche to the great 
tower-like edifices of the Henry grace- 
a-Dieu, and sinking back to a mere 
name. They were at first removable 
towers, placed on the bow and stern 
in the event of war. 

To return to Lepanto, we read of 
the great Venetian galleasses stand- 
ing out like towers upon the battle- 
field, little Verduns, to which. the 


Turk soon gave a wide berth. Scot- 
land’s Saint Michael, with her ten- 
foot sides, was certainly a fortress of 
the sea. An interesting account of 
such a castle comes to us from far 
away Korea, telling us of what may 
have been the first ‘ironclad’, When 
the Japanese emperor approached the 
Korean ruler with a view to making 
an alliance against China, the latter, 
acquainted with the piratical raids of 
the Nipponese as well as with the size 
and resources of China, declined on 
the ground that it would be but a 
conflict between an eagle and a tor- 
tcise. When hostilities did break out, 
with Korea, faithful to the Celestial 
Kingdom, the Korean admiral Yi 
transformed one of his largest ships 
into a ‘tortoise’ by constructing a shell 
over it, reputed to have been metal 
covered, and spiked against boarders, 
with which he made short work of 
the ‘eagles’. 

Even in the grand days of sail, and 
with the use of gunpowder, most of 
the fighting was still on the basis of 
man versus man, although it might 
also be called ship versus man. We 
cannot help noticing that the ship is 
still a battlefield, and, while she now 
suffers injury, it is man who is slain. 
The attempt is made to render a ves- 
sel so unmanageable and cause such 
havoc among her crew as will make 
further resistance fruitless, and so 
compel the striking of the flag. As a 
consequence rapid and raking fire was 
stressed with little increase in the 
size of the shot. We therefore find, 
after a tremendous struggle, that the 
ship has survived the slaughter of 
her crew. In examining some import- 
ant naval battles we learn that, at 
the Glorious First of June but one 
ship was lost—the French Vengeur, 
and that by fire, and only the French 
Achilles. destroyed, by blowing up, at 
Trafalgar, whereas the toll at the 
Nile numbered one ship of the line. 
At St. Vincent and the Saints there 


_Were no nautical casualties. Out of 


some 600 ships of war lost in the 
Baltic in the 250 years ending with 
the downfall of Napoleon, embracing 
actions in which Swedish, Norweg- 
ian, Danish, Russian, British and 
Dutch ships took part, but a score 
were sunk in action, of which a mere 
dozen by gunfire, the remainder by 
fire. During the same period wrecks 
claimed 100. In the bloody Four 
Days Battle in 1666 between the 
British and the Dutch, out of over 
150 vessels engaged, not over a dozen 
were sunk, and these largely due to 
the use of fireships. In the War of 
1812 only one ship, the British sloop 
Avon, perished in action. 

The castle-ship, as a conception, 
probably reached its zenith in the 
‘round’ ironclads built by Russia in 
the 1870’s, in which the “redoubt’ was 
so emphasized as to render the ves- 
sels practically useless. 

It is obvious that whether the ship 
functions as part of a battlefield or 
as a castle, seamanship, from a mili- 
tary angle, has little to do with the 
results, and while a ship has certain 
advantages and disadvantages which 
cannot be discerned in land fighting, 
these have not been found stressed. 
It was, however, realized at a very 
early period that to deal with a ship 
carrying 100 fighting men, 100 deci- 
sive blows may have to be dealt to en- 
sure victory whereas if one fatal 
blow could be delivered upon the car- 
rier herself, the ccntest would be 
brought to a speedy and far less ex- 
pensive conclusion. This point is 
strikingly portrayed in the case of 
the Saracen Carrack met by the Cru- 
saders under Richard the Lion Heart- 
ed. Richard’s galleys were smothered 
by missiles cast from the towering 
sides of the Saracen ‘castle’, and even 
when the enemy was boarded—bat- 
tlefield style, the boarders were over- 
whelmed and hurled into the sea. The 
galleys returned to the fray, but this 
time with their iron beaks, and very 
soon the huge carrack was stove in 
and disappeared with all hands. At 
Salamis the ram was relied upon, 
and even the victorious Greeks saw 
40 of their galleys sent to the bottom. 

(To be continued) 
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HIS MAJESTY’S SHIP “TREMENDOUS”, 74, of 1810 


By RoLanp PitcH 


“pedestal paddle-wheel steamer 
“Clermont” was already in service 
on the Hudson river before any great 
improvement in the building of hulls 
for sailing vessels was made. In 
this issue in “Building a Ship in 
the Eighteenth Century” the methods 
of hull construction in use in that cen- 
tury are outlined. Except for lines 
and rigging little improvement in 
sailing vessels had been made since 
the day of the galleys. 

The first great departure from the 
principles of the previous century 
were put into effect in the building 
of the British “Tremendous,” 74, in 
1810. This vessel evinced, in several 
trials, a firmness and dryness not 
known before. 

M. C. Dupin in the “Philosophical 
Transactions” for 1817, showed that 
the principal of diagonal framing had 
suggested itself and had been tried 
by several French engineers, but as 
often abandoned. The merit of Sir 
Robert Seppings, in reducing to prac- 
tice a system which to others had 
been attended with difficulties, more 
than compensates the want of novelty 
in the idea itself. 

It was Seppings who replaced the 
ancient square, massive, but weak 
sterns, with round ones, correspond- 
ing in construction, and, therefore in 
strength, to the bow. The improve- 
ments in naval architecture made by 
Seppings will be noted briefly in this 
article, the full details may be found 
in the “Philosophical Transactions” 
for 1814. 

As the timbers for the ribs could 
not be procured entire, or of the 
proper curvature, various methods 
were used to join the several pieces 
together. In vessels prior to the 
“Tremendous” an angular chock fast- 
ened by tree nails was used to join 
the framing timbers. By this plan 
all the stress upon the joint, in what- 
ever the direction, fell on the tree 
nails, and when the chock decayed, 
no support was afforded in any sense 
whatever. Seppings squared the ends 
of the framing timbers and brought 
them together, using a coak, or small 
oak cylinder, to bind them together. 

By this plan the two faces resisted 
any effort by pressure from without 
to close the timbers, and the coak it- 
self resisted the effort (perpendicu- 
lar) to this last to make one timber 
slide past the other by the whole force 
necessary to cut it off flush with the 
section. In the single case of lifting 
one face exactly perpendicularly off 
the other no resistance was offered by 
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the coak; this effort, which was that 
produced by strain of the rigging on 
the sides, was opposed by other nu- 
merous connections. This method 
was by no means new, except in the 
naval branch of architecture, for it 
had been anciently used in the con- 
struction of the pillars in the temple 
of Balbec. The efficiency of the plan, 
however, did not appear in a single 
frame, but in the system of framing, 
where each joint was placed near the 
middle of the next frame. 


A shelf piece, coaked and bolted to 
the timbers or ribs, and resting on 
short vertical pieces of timber called 
chocks, was sometimes scored to the 
ribs. This was carried like a hoop 
entirely around the ship. On this the 
beam ends were coaked; and over 
these a strong water way was laid 
and scored to the beams and coaked. 
In addition to this the beam end was 
clasped by the two arms of an iron 
knee, the third arm of the iron knee 
(the vertical arm) being bolted to the 
chock, The shelf bound firmly together 
the ends and sides of the ship and 
resisted all external pressure like an 
arch. 

The spaces between the timbers be- 
low were filled by dry wood driven in 
tight, and caulked, thus rendering the 
bottom solid and watertight independ- 
ently of the planking. 

One of the most important im- 
provements was the diagonal frame- 
work below. The former planking in 
the hold was replaced by braces, 
crossing the ribs, to which they were 
coaked, at an angle of 45 degrees, 
those in the forebody inclined (or 
raked) aft, and those in the after 
body forward. They butted against 
the keelson and extended nearly to 
the water. The general practice was 
to place a brace under every other 
beam, but closer at the extremities. 


Longitudinal pieces of timbers were 
laid nearly parallel to the keel over 
the heads or joinings of the timbers, 
and were bolted through; those, 


crossing the diagonals, formed a se- 
ries of rhomboidal figures, across 
which, inside were firmly driven 
trusses, lying the opposite way from 
the diagonals; these were bolted 
through, and, when necessary, were 
further tightened by driving in thin 
iron plates at the ends. The diag- 
onals acted by the tension of the fi- 
bres, the trusses by the thrust and 
the whole thus resisted every effort 
to change the figure of the ship. 

By contrasting the solid and im- 
movable frame of the “Tremendous” 
with the outline in “Building a Ship 
in the Eighteenth Century” covering 
a weak and unconnected structure, 
we can fully perceive the inefficiency 
of the old type of construction. The 
timbers, instead of forming an inde- 
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pendent system, were often supported 
in part by the planking itself. The 
masts rested only on their steps, in- 
stead of strong platforms which dif- 
fused the pressure on all sides, and 
pressed downward by their weight, 
and the enormous strain of the rig- 
ging, arising from the wind on the 
sails, forced the keel down and made 
the ship leaky. The timbers and 
framework, being at right angles, 
without mutual support, the whole 
stress of the ship came on the fast- 
enings; anu lastly, the safety of the 
ship depended entirely upon that of 
the outside planks, the part most ex- 
posed to injury. 


The extremities of the old type ves- 
sels being unsupported below the 
water dropped, or the ship “hogged,” 
the old three-deckers drooped at once, 
on being launched, 9 inches on each 
end, which increased with length of 
service. The new system used in the 
“Tremendous” gave her an average 
drop of 3% inches which when the 
materials became set, suffered little 
or no increase. 
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The First Five-Masted Schooner 


=> 


By JOHN LYMAN 


ON LOOKING up the history of 

the schooner rig in the standard 
sources of reference, one finds the 
statement that the Governor Ames, 
built at Waldoboro, Maine, in 1888, 
was the pioneer in this class and for 
many years the only one so rigged 
afloat. However, there were at least 
two five-masted schooners built in 
America before the Ames, and one of 
these was afloat contemporaneously 
with the Ames for at least twelve 
years. 


The first of these vessels was the 
David Dows, built at Toledo, Ohio, in 
1881, for the grain trade of the north- 
ern lakes. Her official measurements 
were 265.0 x 37.0 x 18.0 fet, and ton- 
nage 1418 gross, 1347 net. She was 
a five-masted topsail schooner. Hall’s 
Report of the Shipbuilding Industry 
of the United States, attached to the 
1880 Census states: “Masts, going 
aft, 98, 97, 97, 98, and 88 feet, re- 
spectively; topmasts 65 feet, except 
the jigger topmast, which was 55 
feet; bowsprit 37 feet and jibboom 65 
feet; fore-yards 75, 65, 55 and 45 
feet; booms 50, 50, 46, 48, and 36; 
and gaffs 40, 40, 40, 38, and 30 feet. 
The significance of these figures is 
more striking when one recalls that 
the 1413 ton clipper packet Dread- 
nought had a mainyard of 79 feet, 
but was four feet longer than the 
Dow’s foreyard. 


The other early five-master on the 
records is the schooner Louis, built at 
North Bend, Oregon, by John Kruse, 
for A. M. Simpson of San Francisco, 
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in 1888. Her dimensions were 193.8 
x 86.0x 18.0 feet, and tonnage 831 
gross, 819 net. Since she was the 
largest schooner then yet built on the 
Pacific Coast, it was decided to give 
her five masts, as four masts were 
then considered about right for a ves- 
sel of 500 tons. That the Louis an- 
tedated the Gov. Ames is proven by 
their signal letters in the Register 
Book, which were assigned in strict 
order as the vessels were built. The 
signal letters of the Louis were 
KFHL, and of the Ames, KGCT, 35 
vessels further down the list. 


The Governor Ames was launched 
late in 1888 by her Waldoboro build- 
ers for J. F. & C. A. Davis of Waldo- 
boro, and was the largest schooner 
built on the Atlantic Coast up to that 
time. She was 245.6 x 49.6 x 21.2 
feet, and registered 1778 tons gross, 
1689 net. Her large size was the re- 
sult of the increasingly important 
coal-carrying trade from Middle At- 
lantic ports to New England. Both 
the Governor Ames and the Louis 
were afloat in 1900. 


It is interesting to consider these 
three vessels, built in the same dec- 
ade, each the largest fore-and-aft 
rigged craft of her time and place, 
and each therefore given five masts. 
Each represented the need of a par- 
ticular trade; the first, the wheat 
trade on the Great Lakes; the second, 
carrying lumber on the Pacific Coast; 
and the third, freighting coal on the 
Atlantic Coast. 


Watching the launching of ships, is 
the hobby of Lady Pirrie, 78 years 
old, of London. She has never missed 
a launching at the shipyard of which 
her late husband, Lord Pirrie, was 
the head, Harland & Wolff’s, Queen’s 
Island, Belfast. 
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Club News 


2) 
Washington Yard 


December meeting was held on the 
eleventh at the home of Carl Swante- 
son, Captain, at 3715 Fulton St., N. 
W., fourteen present. Three new 
members were signed on, Mr. Paul 
Maloney, Mr. Henry, and Dr. Mit- 
chell. Dr. D. D. V. Stuart, model col- 
lector, was made an Honorary Mem- 
ber. A brisk discussion was had re- 
garding the changing of the Yard 
name, ete. No action taken yet, as 
we are getting on very well as we 
are. 

A preliminary survey of material 
for the coming fifth annual exhibi- 
tion was made. 

Mitchell showed us a miniature 4- 
masted bark with the yards manned, 
and the host his several steam and 
gas engines and racing hulls. His 
steam powered “Mauretania” was 
eagerly inspected by the new men. 
Carlton is still painting and casing 
the President’s models. He explained 
the use of the level and gauge to lay 
off the waterline and how to use ad- 
hesive tape in painting to the water- 
line. 

Pie and coffee and lots of talk kept 
us till a late hour. 

—A. C. Wagner, Secretary. 


“EY 
The Ship Columbia 
o> 
Portland, Ore. 

Answering Mr. Child’s query, the 
ship Columbia was built in 1773 by 
James Briggs at Hobart Landing on 
North River, Mass. She was a full 
rigged ship of 212 tons burden, two 
decks and mounted ten guns. She 
was 90 feet long, 26 foot beam, 14 
foot depth of hull moulded. Accord- 
ing to an old print, she carried single 
top sails, and top gallant. 

There are no authentic lines of this 
vessel available but vessels of this 
period were bluff bowed, deep for 
their length and usually had a square 
transom with wooden davits from 
which the ship’s boat was hanging. 
Amid ships they usually carried a 
long boat lashed atop the main hatch. 

Among the “Lithographs of Amer- 
ican Ships” by Geo. C. Wales, is a 
picture of the Columbia and sloop 
Washington off the N. W. coast-1787. 
This can be obtained from Charles 
Goodspeed & Co., Boston, Mass. (This 
picture was published in the “Yacht- 
ing” of February, 1929.) This is all 
the information I was able to get 
when I built a model of the “Colum- 
bia” for J. C. Ainsworth of the U. S. 
National Bank, Portland, Ore. The 
Astoria Chamber of Commerce has a 
model built some years ago by some 
one in Astoria. Their model differs 
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somewhat from mine. Neither one 
may be correct. Data is too slim to 
build an authentic model of this ves- 
sel. All you can do is to make a 
model of the type of vessel sailing the 
seas at that period. - 

It may interest you to know that 
The Oregon Historical Society has 
Captain Gray’s Sea Chest and some 
other relics. There is also a small 
picture of the Columbia. This can 
be seen in Portland. 

—Ivar Fristrom. 
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Prairie Schooners—Because 
o 

John M. Minuse of Port Chester, 
N. Y., likes prairie schooners and 
there is a reason. He writes: 

“I am quite interested in you peo- 
ple in the central west because way 
back in 1837 my grandfather, John 
Dixon, left Rye, N. Y., in a Prairie 
Schooner and got as far as the Rock 
River Valley. There his business 
sense got the better of his adven- 
turous. spirit. So he sold the old 
“crate” and started business in ferry- 
ing wagons across the Rock River. 
Result town of Dixon, Ill. So you 
see we started in a humble way to be 
interested in boats. The present in- 
terest is in fishing schooner models 
by your truly.” 
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Hunts for Lost 
Log Book 


(2) 


A dispatch from London states 
that F. K. Pease and his dog Jill of 
that city recently arrived in Mon- 
treal, Que., enroute to the Arctic Cir- 
cle, where they expect to spend three 
or four years searching for the log- 
books of Sir John Franklin. 


Pease, who took with him about 
thirty tons of equipment, is a young 
man in search of adventure. He will 
walk, ski and sled it from Churchill 
to Chesterfield Inlet, then on to the 
unnamed island where he believes the 
valuable logbooks are cached. He will 
depend for guidance on a map, given 
to him by the dead Danish explorer 
Knute Rasmussen, which is believed 
to have been left by one of Frank- 
lin’s party on the ill-fated quest for 
the Northwest passage. 


“36° 


An old doorway from New Bedford, 

Mass. New Bedford sent forth many 

whaling expeditions in the whaling 

days, No doubt, many tales of the 

sea have been told behind its 
threshold. 


-. . 
Courtesy Old Dartmouth Historical Society and’ Whaling Museum. 
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Building a Ship in the Eighteenth Century 
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By V. CARY 


7s present fashion of using ship 
models for ornament has made 
every boy of mechanical bent familiar 
with the lines and rigging of ships, 
barks, brigs, schooners, etc. The in- 
terior construction and the names of 
the fittings below the main deck and 
inside the hull are seldom referred to 
in novels relating to the period of 
the sailing ship, when the author is 
ef the modern vintage. Many of the 
terms used in the following descrip- 
tion of the building of an eighteenth 
century sailing ship are still retained 
in the nomenclature used in naval 
architecture as practiced today. The 
following notes were abridged from 
long technical papers found in the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1814. 
A few years previous new methods 
of construction had come into vogue 
in the construction of the British sev- 
enty-four “Tremendous” and the old 
and new systems were compared in 
the transactions. Little improvement 
had been made in the art of ship 
building until 1810 and the following 
data will give an idea of how our 
naval vessels of the Revolution and 
the War of 1812 were Luilt. No at- 
tempt has been made to modernize the 
spelling of old technical terms. 

When a ship was to be built, her 
form was projected on three different 
planes perpendicular to each other. 
The first was the sheer draught, that 
was the side view, or the projection 
on the planes of the keel. On this 
were laid off the length, the heights 
of all parts from the keel, the posi- 
tion and rake of the stem and stern- 
post, the principal frames and tim- 
bers of the sides, the ports, decks, 
channels, place of the _ greatest 
breadth or midship frame, stations of 
the masts, etc. The frames before 
the midship frame were distinguished 
by letters; abaft it by numbers. The 
midship frame was not exactly in the 
middle of the length, but rather be- 
fore it. 

The second projection, or body 
plan, that was the end view, showed 
the contour of the sides of the ship 
at certain points of her length; and 
since the two sides were exactly alike, 
the left half represented the vertical 
sections in the after part of the body, 
and the right hand those in the fore 
part. The base of the projection was 
the midship, or largest section, called 
also the dead flat, within which the 
other sections were delineated. On 
this were exhibited also the beams of 
the decks. 

The third projection was the hori- 


zontal or floor plane, called also the - 


half-breadth plane. The base of this 
was the section made by the horizon- 
tal surface of the water and the out- 
side surface of the ship, and was 
called the upper water line, or load 
water line. The ship was then sup- 
posed to be lightened uniformly so as 
to exhibit another water line, and 
thus any number of like parallel sec- 
tions at equal distances down to the 
keel. On this projection the water 
lines appeared as curves, on the sheer 
draught as straight lines parallel to 
the keel, 

These three plans corresponded to 
each other upon the same scale, and 
any point in one was immediately re- 
ferable to the other two projections. 
The several parts were drawn from 
these plans in their full size on the 
mould-loft floor, and were worked 
from the moulds or model so taken. 

The place where the ship was built 
was called a slip. In the middle, and 
leading to the water, was a row of 
piles or stout pieces of wood called 
blocks, which had a declivity toward 
the water of about one inch in one 
foot. On these the keel, which was 
of elm, was laid, and its component 
lengths were scarfed together. Un- 
der the keel was placed the false keel 
for defense, At the end farthest from 
the water was raised the stem, and 
just above the keel, was the apron, 
a curved timber which connected both. 
On each side of the upper part of 
the stem was fixed an upright timber; 
these were called the knight-heads, 
and, the bowsprit lay between them. 
At the other end of the keel was the 
sternpost, at which the planking fin- 
ished abaft, and on which the rudder 
was hung. Inside (or before this) 
were the inner post and other pieces 
for strength. Upon the keel was a 
fixed layer of timber of the same 
breadth, and rising forward and aft, 
this was called the deadwood. On 
this were placed the floor timbers 
which consisted of a timber which 
crossed the keel to which it was 
coaked and the two parts of a like 
timber which joined it firmly and 
which projected beyond its ends. The 
several pieces were got into their 
places by the use of shifting shears. 

The frames consisted of pairs of 
timbers composed of pieces of differ- 
ent lengths; these joined the floor 
timbers and were carried upward. 
The length joining the floors was 
called the first futtock, the next the 
second futtock, and so on ending in 
the top timbers. The pairs were 
bolted by iron bolts (in later times 
the adjacent pairs were thus con- 
nected). The frames were supported 
temporarily by being fixed to the 
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cross spalls, which were long fir 
planks laid horizontally at about the 
height of the gun deck. 

Those frames, the planes of which 
were perpendicular to the keel, were 
called square frames; at the head and 
stern where these planes inclined to- 
ward the extremities they were called 
cant frames. These divisions of the 
ship were called accordingly, square 
and cant bodies. 

When the framing had assumed its 
form the ribands were fixed; these 
were thick, narrow planks at wide in- 
tervals and extended the length of 
the vessel. These marked the direc- 
tion of the planks and were firmly 
shored. They were removed when 
the planking came on. The riband 
lines appeared on the half-breadth 
plan as diagonal lines. 

Upon the keel, and over the floor 
timbers, to which it was scored, was 
laid the kelson (now keelson), which 
was, in fact, a second keel over the 
first. 

The stern of square-sterned ships 
was formed upon the wing transom 
which was the uppermost of the hori- 
zontal pieces of timbers, called tran- 
soms, These crossed the sternpost in- 
side. The wing transom was secured 
to the timbers of the side by a strong 
horizontal knee. 

When the framing was completed, 
the outside planking was laid on. The 
wales, thick planks above the water, 
were first secured to the ribs. The 
clamps were thick planks on the in- 
side, to support the ends of the beams 
of the decks. The beams supported 
the decks, rested on the clamps, and 
were secured to the side by knees. 


The breast hooks were strong 
curved pieces of timber which crossed 
the stem and joined the bows. The 
deck hooks were the same but were 
at the decks. The crutches answered 
a like purpose below in the after part. 
The port sills were the upper and 
lower edges of the ports, The spirket- 
ting was the plank of the side be- 
tween the waterway and the port sill. 
The chain wales were thick planks 
on the outside to receive the chains 
and preventer-bolts for the support 
of the rigging. The foot-waling, or 
ceiling, was the plank lining the in- 
side of the ship below. 

The limber boards were short, thick 
pieces of wood which rested against 
the kelson for the convenience of 
keeping a clear passage to the well. 
The knee of the head, also called the 
cutwater, was the projecting part of 
the head; it was secured to the bows 
by knees called cheeks. 


In order to bend wood into the 
necessary curvature, it was steamed 
in places for that purpose. When the 
planking was all complete, the ship 
was caulked and painted. The fasten- 
ings of timbers were effected by the 
use of bolts, treenails, or coaks. 
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PIECES OF EIGHT 
Episodes of the Sea and Ships 
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By Voris 


ASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

UNDER TWO FLAGS. Fort 
Pickens in the vicinity of Pensacola, 
Florida, was occupied by the Federal 
army on January 16, 1861. Two days 
later Colonel W. H. Chase, represent- 
ing the Governor of Florida, with 
troops from Florida and Alabama, 
took possession of the navy yard at 
Pensacola and other works in the 
vicinity. On the 13th of January a 
new flag was hoisted on all flag-staffs 
in possession of the Floridian forces. 
This flag is described in Colonel 
Chase’s order as being “thirteen 
stripes, alternate red and white, com- 
mencing with the red, a blue field 
with a white star in the center.” 

The only naval vessel at Pensacola 
at the time of the Floridian occupa- 
tion was the “Wyandotte,” Lieuten- 
ant O. H. Berryman, commanding. 
During the following weeks he was 
joined by the frigate “Sabine” and 
the sloops “Brooklyn” and “St. Louis.” 

This was the situation on Wash- 
ington’s birthday, February 22, 1861. 
The story of that day has been rec- 
orded by a correspondent of Harper’s 
Weekly who was with the Federal 
troops at Fort Pickens. His report 
follows: 

“At noon on the twenty-second 
some secession guns in the navy yard, 
to the right of the hospital, most un- 
expectedly to us opened a salute; 
soon after a puff of smoke rolled up 
from Fort Barrancas, and hid their 
flag of one star and many stripes, 
and they were hardly fairly at it be- 
fore Berryman’s port showed a light- 
ning flash, and a column of smoke 
shooting out paused an instant, rose, 
and then the breeze striking it in the 
center, bore it to leeward in an N-like 
shape over the vessel, while a beau- 
tiful ring hung for a moment over 
the flag at the main then melted 
softly away, while one could hear ex- 
clamations of delight from our men 
on the ramparts. It was a grand, 
pleasing but withal a melancholy 
sight; these white puffs of smoke 
shrouding different flags, and yet 
honoring one man. 

“Looking seaward, we saw the 
‘Brooklyn’ and ‘St. Louis’ close to- 
gether, wrapped in a cloud of smoke, 
while the rapid, spiteful discharges 
brought most vividly to mind one’s 
idea of a naval battle. The ‘Sabine’ 
was further off, pounding away 
majestically by herself, which I think 
she is well able to do. After all was 
Silent, and the eyes of friend and 
foe turned to Fort Pickens, a long 


thirty-two opened seaward, and then 
the salute ran from gun to gun 
around the whole parapet, and thus 
ended the twenty-second in Pensacola 
harbor.” 

IRON MAN IN A WOODEN 
SHIP. In 1588, Sir. Richard Grenvil, 
in the English ship “Revenge” was 
found in a harbor in the Azores by 
a Spanish fleet of fifteen sail, The 
“Revenge” did not surrender but 
fought until she was sunk, She in- 
flicted so much damage on the Span- 
iards that it became a tradition in 
the English Navy that one English 
ship was equal to five Spanish ships. 

A YANKEE GRENVIL. In 1815, 
the American privateer “General 
Armstrong,” Captain S. C. Reid, was 
anchored at Funchal. General Packen- 
ham’s troops, on their way to New 
Orleans, were being convoyed by a 
British squadron which put into 
Funchal, Reid like Grenvil was caught 
in a tight corner. A boat expedi- 
tion was sent in to cut out the 
“General Armstrong,” this was re- 
pelled and so was that which fol- 
lowed until Reid’s vessel having been 
damaged by gun fire, he was forced 
to abandon her. Going ashore he 
seized a Portuguese fort and con- 
tinued the fight. The British squad- 
ron was forced to lay over severa’ 
days at Funchal to repair the damage 
inflicted.’ This delay enabled General 
Jackson to complete his plans for the 
defense of New Orleans. 

THE FALL OF SAN DIEGO. The 
brig “Lelia Byrd” was fitted out at 
Hamburg by Capt. Richard Cleveland 
of Salem, Mass. Cleveland had made 
a fortune after four years of com- 
mercial enterprises in the Pacific. In 
1802, the brig arrived at San Diego, 
California, in search of sea-otter skins. 
Upon its arrival the vessel was 
boarded by a file of dragoons to pro- 
tect the customs for the governor. 
From them he learned that the Bos- 
ton ship “Alexander” had left port 
a few days before having forfeited 
her cargo of skins to the Command- 
ant, Don Manuel Rodriquez, Never- 
theless, Cleveland purchased skins and 
when ready to sail his first officer 
was seized on shore by soldiers. 
Cleveland went ashore and released 
his mate by force and returning to 
his vessel disarmed the commandant’s 
dragoons who had remained on board. 
Getting underway he was fired on by 
the fort. 

“Before we got within gunshot of 
the fort they fired a shot ahead of 
us,” wrote Cleveland in his journal. 
“We had previously loaded all our 
guns, and brought them all on the 
starboard side. As the tide was run- 
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ning strong, we were not abreast of 
the fort — which we passed within 
musket shot—till half an hour after 
receiving the first shot, all of which 
time they were playing away on us; 
but as soon as we were abreast of 
the fort we opened on them; and in 
ten minutes silenced their battery and 
drove everybody out of it. They fired 
only two guns after we began, and 
only six of their shot counted, one 
of which went through between wind 
and water; the others cut the rigging 
and sails, As soon as we were clear 
we landed the guard, who had been 
in great tribulation lest we should 
carry them off.” 

Thirty years later the author of 
“Two Years Before the Mast,” found 
the story of this adventure still being 
talked of on the California coast. 
When California was transferred to 
the United States, Commodore Biddle 
referred to the “Battle of San Diego” 
as giving Cleveland a fair claim to 
the governorship of California for he 
had conquered California in the 
“Lelia Byrd” long before Fremont’s 
invasion. 

THE CROW OF VICTORY. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt in his history of the 
War of 1812 proclaimed Commodore 
Thomas MacDonough the greatest 
commander of that war. The com- 
modore won the great American vic- 
tory on Lake Champlain on the 11th 
of September, 1814. He, himself, was 
aiming a 24-pounder on the “Sara- 
toga” on that historic Sunday morn- 
ing, when a ball from H.M.S. “Linnet” 
hit a chicken coop aboard the flag- 
ship, releasing a rooster, which flew 
to the top of a gun-slide and broke 
out with with a lusty crow. The 
sailors cheered wildly, feeling that 
this omen assured the ultimate Amer- 
ican victory. This victory ended 
British naval supremacy on Lake 
Champlain and prevented the expected 
transportation of troops by water 
from Canada to New York City. 

THE YOUNGEST AMERICAN 
NAVAL OFFICER. Samuel Barron, 
born November 28, 1808, was ap- 
pointed midshipman from Virginia on 
January 1, 1812, when he was only 
slightly over four years old. His father 
Commodore Samuel Barron, who was 
Preble’s successor in command of the 
squadron against Tripoli, died in 1810. 
The appointment of the son was the 
means devised to give the commo- 
dore’s family a “pension.” Young 
Barron made his first sea voyage at 
eleven and served on the “Brandy- 
wine,” the frigate on which Lafayette 
returned to France in 1825 after his 
memorable visit to the United States. 
Barron remained in the navy until 
1861, when he accepted a commission 
in the Confederate Navy. During the 
latter part of the Civil War he was 
Flag Officer, Commanding Confeder- 
ate States Naval Forces in Europe. 
He died on February 26, 1888. 
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Leaving Paterson (N. J.) for the Civil War 
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(A FRAGMENT OF AN OLD LETTER) 


\ on following letter in part was 

found among the papers of George 
Preston of Paterson, N. J., after his 
death in 1924. He was a volunteer 
during the Civil War and the writing 
of the yellowed fragment is in his 
handwriting. Whether the letter was 
ever mailed or not is not known. As 
found the letter is incomplete but it 
gives a few historical details in re- 
gard to the movement of new troops 
from Paterson towards the battle 
lines of the Federal army in the 
vicinity of Washington, D. C. The 
letter follows: 


“ TI received a letter from you on 
the 18th of April, dated March 31st, 
in which you asked me how I like 
soldiering, and now I take the oppor- 
tunity of giving you a brief sketch 
of it from the time I left Paterson 
up to the present time. It was on 
Saturday night, August 30th, 1862, 
that I enrolled my name and was 
sworn in and examined on the same 
night. Sunday morning came beauti- 
ful and bright, the sun came up in 
the east and shed its golden rays 
over the City of Paterson. The drums 
beat and all was excitement. Men 
gathered on all the corners wherever 
a Recruiting Office was visible, some 
to enroll their names and others to 
look upon the list of names to see who 
had enlisted. So passed the Sabbath 
day. Monday morning came, it was 
the 1st of September and at nine 
o’clock we had to start for Trenton. 
The volunteers met and we formed in 
line and marched up Market Street 
to the depot and there we met our 
fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
and some their sweethearts. We en- 
tered the cars, bid our parents and 
friends good-bye. The train moved 
off among the cheers of the men and 
boys. The mothers and sisters waved 
their handkerchiefs; soon a curve in 
the road shut them from our sight. 
Everything all right and nothing 
happened, we soon arrived at the 
Capital of New Jersey, Trenton, and 
we marched up to the Arsenal to be 
mustered but a thunder shower came 
upon:us and we were ordered to go 
to the barracks... (here at the top 


of the second page a line is missing) 
. . » life and horrible night. The 
barracks leaked badly, the wind blew 
and the rain came driving in upon 
us and there we lay cold, wet and 
hungry awaiting the storm to abate. 
Next morning the sun came up in all 
its splendor. We ate our breakfast of 
crackers and cheese and then marched 
over to the arsenal and there we were 
mustered in as soldiers of the United 
States for the period of nine months. 
We then marched back to the bar- 
racks where we remained two weeks, 
I was home three days during that 
time. Three days after my arrival 
in camp (barracks) we were ordered 
to go to a place called Beverly to 
join five companies from Camden and 
Cape May Counties that were en- 
camped there and which were to form 
part of our regiment. We remained 
in Beverly until the 9th of October 
and then we received marching or- 
ders, It did not take long to pack 
our knapsacks and we were soon in 
line and ready to march. My father 
came to see us the day before and 
stayed there until we started off. We 
marched down to the wharf and then 
took the boats for Philadelphia, I 
could see my father standing on the 
wharf looking after us until a bend 
in the river shut him from my sight 
and then I turned to look upon the 
green fields and orchards that lay on 
either shore and in them to drown 





THE EDUCATION, moral and intellect- 
ual of every individual, must be, chiefly, 
his own work. Rely upon it, that the 
ancients were right; both in morals and 
intellect, we give the final shape to our 
characters, and thus become, emphatical- 
ly, the architects of our own fortune. 
How else could it happen, that young 
men, who have had precisely the same 
opportunities, should be continually pre- 
senting us with such different results, 
and rushing to such opposite destinies? 

Difference of talent will not solve it, 
because that difference is very often in 
favor of the disappointed candidate, 

The best seminary of learning that can 
open its portals to you, can @o no more 
than to afford you the opportunity of 
instruction: but it must depend, at last, 
on yourselves, whether you will be in- 
structed or not, or to what point you 
will ‘push your instruction. 

There is no excellence without great 


labor. 
—McGuffey Fifth Reader. 
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the thoughts of them that I had left 
at home. The trip was a pleasant one 
and we soon arrived in Philadelphia 
and marched through the streets until 
we arrived at the Volunteer Refresh- 
ment stand and then we ordered to 
halt and unsling knapsacks .. . (here 
the top of the third page is torn) 
. . . and we were very thankful to 
them for we were quite hungry. After 
supper we were allowed about half 
an hour to look around us and then 
we were ordered to fall in and sling 
knapsacks. We then took the cars 
for Baltimore and a merry time the 
boys had on the way, but I could 
not enjoy the fun, for I was taken 
with cramps soon after we left Phila- 
delphia and I did not get over them 
until I got to Baltimore. We arrived 
in that city at midnight. The rain 
poured down in torrents wetting us 
to the skin. We marched to the Balti- 
more and Ohio railroad station and 
there we unslung knapsacks and sat 
down upon them to wait for daylight.” 


“GoY 


An Early Churchyard 
a 


By C. H. Thomas 
o 


Welsh Tract, in Delaware, one of 
the first Baptist churches in this 
country has in its churchyard some 
very interesting old gravestones, two 
of which have more than ordinary in- 
terest. Here lies the mother of Jeffer- 
son Davis, famed Confederate leader, 
Hannah Davis, aged 71 years, as well 
as one of Cromwell’s staff officers, by 
name Peter Rythorough, and an in- 
scription in the original Welsh lan- 
guage. The date on this stone is 
1707, showing that it was one of the 
first or earliest burial places on the 
eastern coast, Thomas Thomas and 
James James are names on two other 
stones. Across the road from the old 
prick building is the stone dwelling 
used by Washington and Lafayette 
before the Battle of Brandywine. 
The location is only a mile or more 
north of Cooch’s Bridge, and quite 
an historical location. 


The old original cornerstone is of 
a red sandstone and there are several 
letters cut in this stone which are 
not very legible. These have caused 
numerous queries as. to the original 
meaning. 
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OLD MEETING PLACES 


Collecting photographs of “Old Meeting’ Houses is one of the hobbies of C. H. Thomas of Kennett Square, Pa. These six, 


says Mr. Thomas, include old ones around which the early Quaker religion centered 
The passing years have brought architectural additions to some of them. 














in that section. 
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The Old Covered Bridges 
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ONE phase of early days that has 

been rapidly passing is the cov- 
ered bridge. In this respect it is 
appropriate to recall an item that 
appeared recently in the Providence, 
R.1., Journal. It said in part: 

“To thousands of tourists who 
keenly appreciate some of the quaint 
charms of the New England country- 
side it will be pleasing news that 
the state highway department of New 
Hampshire has no intention of replac- 
ing all the ancient covered bridges 
in the state with modern structures. 
So many of these old spans in recent 
years have given way to steel and 
cement bridges that many observers 
have concluded that a sweeping pro- 
gram of modern reconstruction was 
under way and that the last old land- 
mark of this character would soon 
vanish, 

“In many instances, of course, this 
obliteration of the old highway relics 
is necessary. Some of the older 
bridges have yielded to decay and 
must be torn down in the interest 
of public safety. Others have to be 
replaced because they are too nar- 
row to meet the demands of present- 
day traffic. Sentiment clings to the 
ancient structures quite as much be- 
cause of their age as because of their 
pattern, and no honest sentiment 


would be served by building new 
wooden bridges of the old type. They 
might be as picturesque as the origi- 
nals but they would be nothing more 
than imitations, lacking the power to 
stir the feelings of the many who 
admire the quaint structures that 
have served generation after genera- 
tion of rural New Englanders. 

“As far as possible New Hampshire 
will preserve the state’s remaining 
covered bridges. The ‘march of pro- 
gress’ cannot be hindered, of course, 
by expansive and expensive gestures 
of respect to the sentiment of anti- 
quarians, and any bridge that offers 
such hindrance will have to go, but 
assurance has been given by the 
highway department that the covered 
bridge will not completely disappear. 
Wherever there is one wide enough 
to permit two automobiles to pass 
and strong enough to meet traffic re- 
quirements it will be preserved. 

“The department is entirely willing 
to repair an old bridge if it is worth 
repairing, and some that have been 
examined have been found to possess 
perfectly sound timbers even’ when 
they have been standing for more 
than a hundred years. But repairs 
undertaken by towns in some in- 
stances in recent years have been 
carried out on wrong principles and 
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the department has expressed con- 
demnation for the practice of putting 
on new roofs of corrugated metal. 

“One conspicuous instance of this 
mistake is to be found on the covered 
bridge over the Connecticut river be- 
tween Windsor in Vermont and 
Cornish in New Hampshire. This is 
one of ‘the more important bridges 
spanning the upper Connecticut and 
the incongruity of its new metal 
roofing is emphasized by its length. 
Corrugated metal is a comparatively 
inexpensive roofing and it serves its 
protective purpose admirably, but it 
is, nevertheless, wholly inappropriate, 
as a covering for a wooden bridge 
built a century ago. Any old covered 
bridge that cannot be reroofed with 
shingles according to the original 
pattern might as well be torn down. 
A corrugated iron roof does not leave 
much room for sentiment. 


“The old covered bridges of south- 
ern New England have pretty gen- 
erally passed out of existence, but 
there are many still left in New 
Hampshire and Vermont and in some 
parts of Maine. In the course of time 
it is inevitable that the last ones will 
pass away, but wherever feasible it 
is to be hoped that they may be 
preserved as long as possible. They 
are mute witnesses of a simpler and 
more leisurely age and the attempt 
to save them, as manifested in New 
Hampshire, is one commendable way 
of paying tribute to the spirit of a 
sturdy New England past.” 
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Mexican War Letter 
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In the Collection of HARRY M. KONWISER 


DGING from the viewpoint of a 

soldier in the United States Army, 
in the 1846-48 War with Mexico, the 
natives of Mexico didn’t impress him 
as to their manner of living. This 
soldier, Samuel W. Cunningham, writ- 
ting to his friend James R, Kline, 
Clinton, Burlington County, N. J., 
from Matamoras, Mexico, August 20, 
1847, says, in part: 

“My health is so far gone that the 
doctor says I cannot get well as long 
as I remain here as the climate 
doesn’t agree with me. My company 
is encamped thirty miles above 
Camergo, this side of Monterry 
awaiting orders from Taylor to march 
up to on San Luis Potesso at which 
place you will hear of them giving 
the Mexican young hell, so look out 
when you hear of the taking of that 
place for the ten regiment under com- 
mand of Colonel Tempel, and I am 
sorry I cannot be with them. 


“This is the dump hole of the world, 
every family has got a dozen dogs, 
and every man a dozen jackasses 
which run about the streets night and 
day. The children here do not wear 
clothes until they are twelve years old, 
and the men and women very little 
clothing. 

“Most of the houses are built of 
reed or cane-angel, with brick floors 
and a blanket put up at night, answers 
for a door. They have no chairs to 
sit on, but sit down on the pave- 
ment, Their living is cake made from 
corn meal which they grind them- 
selves, They first soak the corn in 
water until it is soft, then they smash 
it with two stones, They then mix it 
up with the water and bake it in 
ashes, I tried to eat some of it but 
it would not go down. 

“The men and women both smoke 
cigars. There is no water in the city 


. fit to drink; it is hauled from the river. 


“My brother who went out with 
the second Pennsylvania regiment of 
volunteers was sun struck at the 
Battle of Vera Cruz, and received his 
discharge to return home.” 


This Mexican War letter carried 
the BRAZOS AUGT 23 postmark in 
two-line handstamp, in black, as also 
the “10” rate handstamp. This pro- 
visional handstamp is known in sev- 
eral styles, and in the same Mexican 
War handstamp provisionals are hand- 
stamps reading: “P, T. ISABEL,” and 
“VERA CRUZ.” 
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Too Late to Classify 











MATCH COVERS WANTED from the 


following States: Alabama, Arizona, Ark- 
ansas, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska and New Mexico. Must have 2 of 
each kind and must be clean. Will pay 
6c a pair for‘'them up to 20 pairs. Send 
them to—Joseph Buynak, 410 March 8t., 
Shillington, Pa. ap4003 


GLASSWARE AND CHINA, lamps, 
prints, etc. Send stamp for list.—C. 8. 
Hathorne, Stanley, N. Y. mh3081 
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Does the Children’s Museum Pay? 


eel 


).' peaked boys and girls have found 
their vocations and contributed 
to the wealth of the world because 
their interest in the sciences was 
aroused and their preliminary train- 
ing in the materials and methods of 
science was provided through the 
Children’s Museum, The Brooklyn, 
N. Y., Children’s Museums, one of 
the pioneers in children’s museum 
work, states that one young man who 
became interested in geology during 
his daily visits to the Museum as a 
child is now a mining engineer. Two 
young men who developed an interest 
in wireless there hold important posi- 
tions in R.C.A. The young man who 
led the fight against the Mediterran- 
ean fruit fly in Florida was a Chil- 
dren’s Museum boy and had his first 
lessons in entomology within its 
walls, Another young man saved the 
wheat -crop in Indiana through his 
knowledge of entomology studied in 
the same Museum, 

The activities of the children’s mu- 
seum are many and varied. As an 
example, Ralph Stephenson, a young 
cadet officer on the S.S. President 
Johnson of the Dollar Line, has volun- 
teered to collect specimens for the 
mineralogy division of the Brooklyn 
Children’s Museum, The President 
Johnson has just sailed on a world 
cruise in the course of which twenty- 
two countries will be visited. 

Young Stephenson, originally an 
Ohio boy, but for some time resident 
in New York, was drawn to the Chil- 
dren’s Museum by his interest in the 
natural sciences. During the past 
year, he has spent many days in the 
Museum, working with Mr. Boyle, the 
staff mineralogist. Through this work 
he has become familiar with the col- 
lection of minerals and is now in a 
position to obtain specimens which 
the Museum is especially anxious to 
secure, 

At present the Children’s Museum 
is fortunate in being able to display 
a collection of rare chemical elements 
including some of the earth metals 
seldom seen, and with them a copy 
of the only English translation of the 
“De Re Metallica” of Georgius Agri- 
cola, The translation, by Herbert 
Hoover and Lou Henry Hoover, has 


been lent to the Museum by O. Ivan 
Lee, the well known research chemist, 
and bears Mr, Hoover’s autograph. 
It is a large handsome volume, bound 
in vellum and illustrated by facsimile 
reproductions of the original 16th 
century woodcuts. It represents the 
leisure time activity of Ex-President 
and Mrs. Hoover over a period of 
five years. 

The monumental work on metal- 
lurgy by Agricola, the first scien- 
tific treatise on the subject, was pub- 
lished in Latin in 1556 and remained 
the standard work on that subject 
for two hundred years. The illustra- 
tions and descriptions of primitive 
metallurgical processes are extremely 
interesting, Agricola was a_hard- 
boiled realist and his debunking of 
the divining rod is a choice bit that 
would do credit to a Harry Houdini. 


Mineralogy is not the only division 
of work at the Brooklyn Children’s 
Museum which has sent young men 
adventuring and caught the interest 
of old and young. 


The Children’s Museum has _ in- 
stalled a shooting gallery for fungi. 
No kidding. The Pilobolus fungi are 
straight shooters, every man Jack of 
them. The targets are just like those 
you see in any shooting gallery, white 
cards with concentric black circles 
marked on them, except that the 
bull’s-eyes are holes in the cards. The 
Pilobolus is really quite a curious 
and interesting fungus. The seeds or 
spores send out a fine network like 
cobwebs which thicken to a mat of 
threads like grey felt. Then out of 
this soft grey mat grow the sporo- 
phores, little stalks with bulbous tips. 
Eventually each of these tips becomes 
covered with tiny black spores, And 
then Pilobolus is ready to shoot. The 
little bulbous tip swells until it ex- 
plodes like an infinitesimal charge of 
gun-powder, shooting the spores off 
into space. There is no rifle bore to 
give the spores direction, so they take 
their own course. You would imagine 
that they would be hurled into space 
every which way. Not at all, Every 
spore flys straight toward the light! 
That is what makes Pilobolus such 
a good marksman, and that is what 








makes possible the shooting gallery 
for fungi at the Children’s Museum. 

Many other interesting things go 
on in the Botany Rooms at the Chil- 
dren’s Museum. The shooting-gallery 
for fungi is just one of the new and 
exciting means of studying botany 
that have appeared in these rooms 
during the past month. They are ex- 
citing too, and the children come in 
flocks and droves, as well as squads 
and lone patrols, to find out what is 
going on in the world of plant life. 
On Saturdays, attendance in these 
rooms usually runs between four 
hundred and six hundred. On week 
days it is of course smaller while 
school is in session, ten to twenty 
an hour, but more than that after 
school hours, The children range in 
age between six and twelve for the 
most part. The crowds are from ten 
to twelve years old. Thirteen, four- 
‘teen and fifteen-years old are not un- 
usual, Little tots from four to six 
are rare, The older students, some 
seventeen or eighteen years old, come 
for the most part because they want 
to spend more time in observation 
and experiment than there is time for 
in high school botany classes, A few 
adults come with questions about 
plant diseases chiefly. 


Another new exhibit in the botany 
rooms is a terrarium, a very pretty 
little rock garden sheltered under a 
small house of glass and growing a 
number of plants that are interesting 
to study, some of them semi-tropical. 

Material for mucroscope study is 
being grown in a series of tanks of 
aquatic plants. Here one finds Elodea, 
in which the movement of the pro- 
toplasmic stream so fascinating]; de- 
scribed by Huxley in one of his 
studies, can be observed. There is 
also stonewort, chara coronata, and 
ten or twelve species of algae. It is 
an open secret that some waifs and 
strays from the zoological division 
are living in this tank, protozoa. You 
can be sure the children receive these 
intruders with cordial hospitality. 


The Children’s Museum every day 
sends young men and women out into 
the world with a sense of adventure, 
the collector’s instinct and a knowl- 
edge that makes science an adven- 
ture, and adventure a pursuit of 
science. Does not this then answer 
the question, “Does the Children’s 
Museum pay?” 
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Toys, From a Scientific Standpoint 


Be | 


ss month, while toys are still 

fresh in the minds of younger 
members of the household, will be 
an ideal time to check up on signifi- 
cant toys. in the local museum. A 
point worthy of consideration is that 
made recently by ethnologists of 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 
D. C., that the greatest profusion of 
playthings is found associated with 
primitive peoples, Chiefly mentioned 
are the high northern latitudes— 
among the Eskimos and the nomad 
peoples of northern Siberia. 


A large number of toys are in- 
cluded in the Smithsonian collections. 
They have a twofold interest to 
scientists—first because the toy some- 
times is a survival from an earlier 
culture which has been discarded in 
the progress of the race, and secondly 
because it sometimes is an almost 
certain way of dating antiquities un- 
covered by archaeologists, Toys, the 
world over, are miniatures of adult 
artifacts. 


One of the choicest toy collections 
is from the desolate St. Lawrence 
Island in Bering Sea obtained a few 
years ago by H. B. Collins, Jr., of 
the Smithsonian staff, from the low- 
est habitation level supposedly oc- 
cupied by early migrants of the 
Eskimo race from Asia, Even in this 
remote antiquity there are plenty of 
playthings — miniature sleds, kayaks, 
harpoon heads, etc. — illustrative of 
the activities of the elders. Some are 
carved from wood and a few from 
ivory. These toys are highly realistic, 
and some of them illustrate techniques 
of workmanship of which it other- 
wise would be difficult to secure ex- 
amples. 


With the successive habitation 
layers the profusion of toys increases 
and delicately carved ivory replaces 
wood. There are great numbers of 
ivory dogs, bears, foxes, and, espe- 
cially, different varieties of swimming 
birds. Numerous human figures also 
are found. These ivory pieces were 
used in a curious sort of dice game 
which still survives and apparently 
has been played by the children for 
many generations. 


Centuries ago the little Eskimo 
boys were playing with “toy soldiers.” 
One of the choice articles in the col- 
lection is a finely carved miniature of 
an Eskimo warrier arrayed in his 
curious skirtlike armor of walrus skin. 
And from the earliest level comes a 
pathetic little wooden doll, probably 
the treasure of some Eskimo of a 
long-dead generation. 


Santa Claus’ closest neighbors, the 
Smithsonian ethnologists say, are ex- 


tremely devoted to their children and 
spend many hours fashioning play- 
things for them. Their labors in this 
direction have a utilitarian purpose 
(although perhaps unconsciously so), 
for the play of the children consti- 
tutes a large part of their education 
and preparation for life, The articles 
with which they become familiar in 
play are the very ones upon which 
they must depend for a livelihood 
when they are grown. 


An even greater profusion of toys 
is found among the eastern Eskimo 
of Greenland and the Hudson Bay 
region, both contemporaneously and 
in archaeological deposits, Besides 
the carved figures the children have 
a variety of tops, buzzers, bull-roarers, 
and perforated bones used in the 
curious game of ajagag, at which the 
children spend many patient hours. 


Even footballs, made of seal skin 
and stuffed with hair, are common 
possessions of the Eskimo children 
and the game is especially common 
among the little girls, 


Except under missionary influence, 
the Eskimos do not have any specific 
holiday season for exchange of gifts, 
although the manufacture of them 
naturally would be concentrated in 
the long, dark winter when there is 
so little else to do. But devotion to 
children appears to be a highly de- 
veloped racial trait which possibly 
has been an important factor in the 
survival of the people through many 
centuries under such extremely ad- 
verse conditions, 

“Go 


Missouri State Archaeological 


Society Formed 
a 


Recently a number of Missourians, 
who are interested in the study of the 
Indians of Missouri and their re- 
mains, met in Columbia, and organ- 
ized the State Archaeological Society. 
Missouri is the seventeenth state in 
the Union to organize such a society. 


Among the noteworthy objectives 
are: to locate all the sites of pre- 
European occupation in the state; to 
collect, preserve, and display the arti- 
facts and other evidence of primitive 
inhabitants of the state; to develop 
within the state an attitude of re- 
spect for and pride in Missouri’s pre- 
historic remains. 


Officers of the society are as fol- 
lows: President—J. E. Wrench, Col- 
umbia. Vice Presidents—Henry W. 
Hamilton, Marshall; Perry K. Hurl- 
but, Joplin; D. M. Oliver, Cape Gi- 
rardeau; Chas. A. Shelburne, Center. 
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Trustees—Thos. P. Bedford, Fayette; 
J. B. L. Davis, Marshall; J. D. Elliff, 
Columbia; Mary Folse, Kansas City; 
John J. Sullivan, Osceola. Secretary 
—J. Brewton Berry, Columbia. 


The society is planning to hold an 
archaeological conference’ in Colum- 
bia early in the spring, at which 
time amateur collectors will be in- 
vited to bring their collections for ex- 
hibition, and prominent speakers will 
be invited to speak on archaeological 
problems. 

“Er 


New Projects 
oO 


The Army Aeronautical Museum at 
Wright Field, near Dayton, Ohio, is 
constructing a new $255,000 building 
to provide space for expansion and 
for rearrangement of exhibits now 
somewhat crowded. Of the total cost 
about $50,000 will go into interior 
fittings and equipment. 

x * * 


The Cary House, Batavia, N. Y., 
built in 1817 by Trumbull Cary, is 
to be restored and given to the city 
as a museum by George Cary, grand- 
son of Trumbull Cary and owner of 
the building. 


* * * 


Washington, N. C., has a new mu- 
seum, the creation of a group of 
boys, who began work in 1923 in a 
tent, and moved successively to a 
home, an old shop, and then to the 
second floor of the City Hall. Its col- 
lections include rocks and minerals, 
fossils, botanical material, insects, 
fishes, amphibians, reptiles, birds and 
bird eggs, and mammals; also guns, 
coins, and historical objects. A new 
building was recently built and dedi- 
cated. 

“Er 


A Memorial Museum 
oo 


L. B. Olmstead, lawyer of Somon- 
auk, Ill., has chosen a splendid way 
of honoring his late wife, Marie 
Louise Olmstead. The memorial con- 
sists of a collection assembled over a 
period of several years by Mr. Olm- 
stead, and is called the Maris Louise 
Olmstead Memorial. A specially built 
house displays the collection. Mr. 
Olmstead states in the catalog that 
classifies and lists his collection that 
the museum has rapidly grown since 
its more orderly arrangement in the 
specially built house. This, he says, 
has been largely due to the efforts of 
friends and well-wishers who appre- 
ciate the educational value of such a 
collection. 

The museum which is surrounded 
by fine gardens except in the winter, 
attracts on the average of 20,000 vis- 
itors annually. 
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Interior of a Pioneer Cabin, Public Museum, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. The sketches accom- 
panying depict some of the pioneer objects which the museum displays. 
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OFF THE NEWSSTAND 
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Conducted by ROBERT L. GILBERT 
20 Coleman Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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EpiTor’s Note: Robert L. Gilbert 
whose collecting of first edition mag- 
azines has become nationally known 
has volunteered to conduct a column 
on this interesting hobby for HOBBIES 
Magazine. Mr. Gilbert has pursued 
his hobby for a number of years, ac- 
cumulating more than three hundred 
Volume one, Number one magazines 
and newspapers. Mr. Gilbert, a grad- 
uate of the University of Kansas 
School of Journalism, is a magazine 
and newspaper feature writer, former 
publisher of his own newspaper, for- 
mer Associated Press editor and edi- 
tor of weekly and daily newspapers. 


The Hobbyst 
o 


Q@'INCE articles about my hobby of 

collecting first edition magazines 
have been appearing in various pub- 
lications, notably the account in the 
November issue of Hopsies, I have 
received many letters concerning old 
magazizes and Volume 1, Number 1 
copies of existing or extinct publica- 
tions. Most of these letters have had 
one thing in common—‘What can I 
get for my magazine?” 


So far as I know there is no rec- 
ognized medium of exchange for first 
edition magazines, such as there is 
for books. The universal law of sup- 
ply and demand applies in the maga- 
zine field, as in most others. At the 
present time, there are very few col- 
lectors of first edition magazines, 
whose sole hobby is in this field. Col- 
lection of old magazines and newspa- 
pers, but not necessarily the Volume 
1, Number 1, is supplementary to the 
hobby of collecting old papers which 
has a comparatively larger following. 


First edition magazines fast be- 
come rarities—much more so than 
books. This is due to several rea- 
sons. The first issue of many new 
magazines is, in effect, an advertising 
prospectus or issued mainly to fulfill 
copyright requirements and name pat- 
ents in Washington. Seven copies 
are required for this purpose and in 
many instances, I have found that 
these seven with an extra file copy or 
two were all that were printed of a 
Volume 1, Number 1. 


Magazines are a perishable com- 
modity to a great extent. They are 


easily misplaced, torn, and unless the 
best of care is taken, soon become the 
worse for wear and are tossed out. 


There is also another reason why 
the first issue of a magazine becomes 
unattainable quickly. When a new 
publication blushes—at times almost 
unseen—forth on the world, its fu- 
ture is entirely in the lap of a fickle 
following. Whether it clicks will not 
be known for several issues. If it 
does, the publisher makes up on ad- 
vertising in subsequent issues, the 
first one having been a liability which 
he wants to offset as quickly as pos- 
sible. And as a liability, no respect 
is paid that first issue to the end that 
no extra copies are kept in the files 
for future requests. 


Of course this is not always the 
case. Some publishers have the fore- 
sight to prepare for the potential col- 
lector. Such was the thought behind 
the rag edition, autographed by the 
editor—George Jean Nathan, Eugene 
O’Neill, Theodore Dreiser, James 
Branch Cabell, and Ernest Boyd—of 
The American Spectator, of the Vol. 
1, No. 1, November, 1932. Today one 
of these is worth $25.00. 


Very, very few of the Volume 1, 
Number 1 issues of magazines, which 
were only recently launched and 
which have a recognized circulation 
of more than local importance, are 
now available from the publishers. 
The only copies available are through 
old subscribers, or from dealers of 
old magazines. 


All of which is introductory to the 
purpose of this column. As it pro- 
gresses we hope to make it a clear- 
ing house for old and new magazines, 
especially first editions, and thus 
make it valuable to the reader who 
has an old magazine or first edition 
which he would like to sell, to the 
collector who wants to pursue this 
interesting and different hobby or 
who wants to get a certain magazine. 
Bid and asked prices will be given on 
various magazines when possible. We 
want to make it your column and will 
welcome correspondence on the first 
edition or very old magazine which 
you have or want to get. 


We will also try to list the new 
magazines as they appear, especially 
those which we believe the reader 
would be interested to get. 
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Big Business 
“ © 

The publication of magazines today 
is big business in America. More so 
here probably than in any other coun- 
try. Thousands of magazines are be- 
ing published weekly, semi-monthly, 
monthly, quarterly or yearly. Thou- 
sands of men and women are em- 
ployed in the printing thereof and 
thousands more are given gainful oc- 
cupation through writing and secur- 
ing advertising and subscriptions for 
these publications. 

N. W. Ayers directory of period- 
icals for 1934 lists close to 5,000 mag- 
azines, periodically issued. While the 
majority are house organs and trade 
publications, some 1000 are under the 
classification of “General Circula- 
tion,” that is, going to a mixed clien- 
tele through subscriptions and news- 
stand sales. Some twenty of these 
magazines have more than a million 
circulation each, several over two 
million each. 


Besides the “General Circulation” 
classification, there are the “Frater- 
nal” publications which include the 
Elks, Eagles, Moose, Masonic and 
Columbia magazines, “Religious” pub- 
lications of which there are close to 
700, “Trade, Technical and Class” 
publications, and “House Organs” of 
which more than a thousand are is- 
sued regularly. 

“Gor 


The Magazine in America 
o 

The magazine in America dates 
from 1741, in which year two pub- 
lishers issued a Volume 1, Number 1. 
The first to, be issued was The Amer- 
ican or A Monthly View. It was 
published by Andrew Bradford, in 
January, 1741. Three days later Ben- 
jamin Franklin whose Pennsylvania 
Gazette was to become the present 
Saturday Evening Post brought out 
the General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle. 

The close proximity of the issuance 
of the “first” magazine in America 
precipitated a row which engaged the 
attention of the inhabitants of the 
small Colonial town of Philadelphia 
for many days. Franklin charged 
that the idea of a magazine had been 
stolen from him and that the man 
who edited Bradford’s publication 
had been originally contacted to edit 
Franklin’s, and that Franklin’s “idea” 
had been carried to Bradford by the 
potential editor of his own magazine. 


Be that as it may neither maga- 
zine enjoyed a very long run. Brad- 
ford’s gave up the ghost after three 
issues and-Franklin’s expired after 
the sixth. 

The eclipse of these two forerunners 
of the modern American magazine did 
not deter others from starting them, 
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for by the end of the century forty- 
five magazines had been launched. 
Most of them were for a general 
reading public, but the specialization 
which has reached its height in the 
20th century was even then rampant 
for the existing publications in- 
cluded ‘a children’s magazine, a mu- 
sical, a German religious and a mil- 
itary magazine, 
bat had 


Off the Newsstand 
or 

Among the new magazines appear- 
ing recently are the following: 

China Today, 168 West 23rd Street, 
New York City. 

Vital Speeches of the Day, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York City. 

Art Front, (Tabloid paper of news 
for artists) 11 West 18th street, 
New York City. 

Western Fiction, 220 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

Western Aces, 67 West 44th Street, 
New York City. 

Writers Forum and Newriter Story, 
2217 N. E. 42nd Avenue, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Inside Stuff, 80 Lafayette, 
York City, 

All-Pets, 2810 South Michigan Av- 
enue, Chicago. 

Smart World, 580 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

So You’re Going to Be Married, 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Women, Chicago Federation of Wo- 
men’s Organization, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

Rural Progress, 4601 Belmont Av- 
enue, Chicago. 

National Interscholastic Review, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 

Inspiration, 325 West 103rd Street, 
New York City. 


New 


Buy or Sell 
a 


Quoted prices on first issues in- 
clude the following: 

The Forum, first year bound, $3.00. 

American Mercury, January, 1924, 
$2.00. 

The Arts, December, 1920, $2.00. 

Sphinx, April, 1902, $5.00. 

Magic, October, 1900, $1.00. 

Scrap Book, March, 1906, $1.00. 

Scientific American, First 26 num- 
bers, bound, July 2, 1859, $2.00. 
‘ International Studio, March, 1897, 
2.00. 


(To be Continued Next Month) 








DAGUERREOTYPES WANTED 


For cash, a few fine original daguerreo- 
types of identified places or celebrities, 
5% x 4, or larger, preferred. Must be in 
g00d condition. Write full particulars, 
giving dimensions, and if known, name 
of photographer and date. jap 


I. N. P. &. 


953 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Hobby 


Shows 


AND OTHER HOBBY EVENTS 


To Create Interest 
re 
ue month brings a big hobby 
show to the Passaic, N. J. Armory, 
given under the promotion of Ben- 
jamin F, Turner, Commissioner, to 
sponsor interest in leisure time 


activity. Exhibits of many classifica- . 
tions have been scheduled and awards 
will be given for the best in each. 
“eoY 
College Hobbies 
oo 


Hobbies in the colleges have not 
received attention comparable with 
those in grade and high schools dur- 
ing the last five years. However, 
here and there the idea of education 
through leisure time pursuits is per- 
meating the higher institutions of 
learning. One of these to fall in line 
recently is the Practical and Fine 
Arts Division of the Alabama College, 
Monevallo, Ala. A hobby display was 
held under the direction of faculty 
members. 

“egy 
High School and Foreign 


Collectors Correspond 
Oo 
Judging by a letter from F. T. Leal 
of Hanford, California, the local 
High School has a hobby club that 


draws considerable interest. The club’ 
is called the Foreign Corresponding, 


Club and its membership numbers 
ninety. Each member of the club is 
a collector, and the purpose of the 
club is to correspond with young col- 
lectors in foreign countries. The third 
annual hobby show of the club and 
hobbysts in Hanford is scheduled for 
sometime in May. 


Combination 
a 

A number of groups have combined 
pet and hobby shows to good advan- 
tage. Where the group is small this 
can be worked out to advantage. In 
Manhattan, Kansas, recently pets and 
hobbies were combined in one show. 
As for the collection material it was 
housed in the Community House on 
long tables especially provided. The 
show was sponsored by the local 
Kiwanis Club. 

“Go 
New Club Formed 
a) 

Plans for the organization of a dis- 
trict collectors’ club with headquarters 
in Carthage, Mo., were announced re- 
cently. Membership is to be open to 
all persons who collect as a hobby. 


Church Activities 


o 

Churches are also looking to the 
hobby route to stimulate interest in 
their pasts. Lewisburg, Ohio, Metho- 
dists worked in an exhibition of old 
books, maps, pictures, medals, badges, 
etc., relating to the history of the 
Methodist church when they cele- 
brated recently the Methodist Sesqui- 
centennial. The committee in charge 
was W. E. Shriver, L. C. Brown, and 
W. C. Moore. 


Here and There 
o 

So many members of the Women’s 
Club, Cleveland, Ohio, have hobbies, 
that the president called a meeting 
and it was arranged to have a hobby 
show. Members and their friends 
rode hobbies to the show ranging 
from displays of nymphs to moths 
and butterflies. 
* 


* * 


The annual Prosum Club Hobby 


* Show at Granite City, Ill., drew 220 


hobby exhibits this year. A varied 
program featuring a style show, an 
Indian pageant, and a spinning ex- 
hibit drew a crowd of approximately 
5,000. 

* * * 

An art and hobby show was held 
by the various women’s clubs of 
Leon, Ia., and vicinity recently. School 
children were especially urged to 
bring their hobbies and art work to 
the show, 

* * * 

There shall be wars and rumors 
of wars judging by the war curios 
and war collection material which was 
displayed by Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of Newton, Ia., on Armistice 
Day. In addition to weapons there 
was an interesting display of clothing 
used by both allied and enemy troops 
of the World War. 

x * * 

Mothers of the Bryant Junior High 
School of Minneapolis, Minn., re- 
ceived special invitations to attend a 
hobby ‘show held at that school re- 
cently 

* * * 

In the gymnasium at Dearborn, 
Mich., High School, one boy care- 
fully and neatly planted seashells on 
a sand background as a part of the 
school’s recent hobby show. In the au- 
ditorium next door, a Viking ship, com- 
plete. to the last knot was placed on a 
table among model yachts and ships 
in bottles. Though it was a school 
display, parents, other relatives, 
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and friends were also enlisted and 
several made displays. 
* a 7 


A hobby show scheduled in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., beginning December 15 
was to run for one month, in order 
to build up interest and enable every- 
one to see the various displays. 


—_——<~=le=> 
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Other cities listed on the hobby 
show roster for this month are: 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mount Vernon, Ind.; 
Tuscola, Ill.; Buffalo, N. Y.; Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich.; Westchester 
County, N. Y.; Marquette, Mich.; 
E. St. Louis, Ill.; Wausau, Wis.; 
and Malone, N. Y. 





Notes From the Boston Hobby Show 
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By Mrs. F. W. BOYLE 


tigen displays from the mid-west 
were those of Jeannette I. Marsh 
of Chicago, and Clementine Good- 
rich of Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


G. L. Tilden of Northboro had a 
splendid display of lacy Sandwich 
glass. 


Many collectors were in search of 
“Hats,” and dealers had many lovely 
ones for sale. 


A typically New England booth 
was that of Elizabeth Chase of Lyn- 
don, Vermont, where delicious maple 
sugar products were sold. 


Fred O. Ohlund of Mattapan, 
Mass., in charge of the Official Cachet 
of the Show, was a busy man. 

Many of Boston’s stamp dealers ex- 
hibited. W. C. Henry of Province 
Street had a unique exhibit—an auto- 
mobile covered with stamps. Visitors 
voted on the number of stamps on the 
car. Prizes were awarded at his store 
on December 17. 


The American Numismatic Associ- 
ation and the Boston Society exhibited 
a fine collection of coins and medals. 


Robert I. Innes, had an interesting 
exhibit. Mr. Innes, although handi- 
capped by the loss of an arm, makes 
splendid, authentic models of early 
American ships. 

The display of Carl W. Lofgren of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, drew many 
admirers. Mr. Lofgren takes photo- 
graphs of “doubles” of famous per- 
sonages. He spotted a double of the 
late Marie Dressler among the as- 
sistants at the Show. 


A real hobbyst is Dr. C. G. Berger 
of Atlantic, Mass. His collection of 
old spectacles, lorgnettes and cases, 
shows great effort in pursuit of his 
hobby. Among his choice items is a 
pair of spectacles formerly used by 
the grandmother of President Taft. 


Many interesting curios from 
Africa were exhibited in the Boy 
Scouts’ booth. One of the Boston 
Scouts goes with his father to Africa 
on his bi-annual trips in search of 
American citizens lost in the interior 
of that continent. 


A great many people collect ele- 
phants. Esther Phelps-Jones of 
Brookline, Massachusetts, exhibited 
figurines of camels. There were cam- 
els of every size from tiny ivory min- 
iatures to large china cases. Truly a 
hobby. It formed one of the most un- 
usual exhibits of the show. 


Bostonia, if I may coin that word, 
was represented by the exhibit of the 
Box 52 Association. This box was 
the one that was rung the night of 
the famous Boston Fire of 1872. Here 
in addition to the original Box 52, 
were actual articles picked up by fire- 
men in the ruins of that fire. 


At the director’s booth were auto- 
graphed copies of photographs sent 
by interested hobbysts. Notable 
among these were photos of Governor 
Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, Post- 
master General Farley, and Jean 
Hersholt of Hollywood. 


Henry Schuhmacher, director, of 
the show, displayed his medals also. 
Highlights were medals of Boston’s 
1930 Tercentenary and the Washing- 
ton Bi-Centennial of 1932. Washing- 
ton medals, plaques and medallions 
from all over the world were ex- 
hibited 


Stamp frames were exhibited by 
many New England Stamp Clubs. 
Silver cups were awarded to the most 
popular frames. Visitors did the 
judging by voting for the two frames 
which they considered outstanding. 


On Friday, a giant post card, 
signed by the 206 exhibitors and their 
assistants, was dispatched to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The card, 2% x 4 ft., 
carried the Official Cachet of the 
Show. The stamps used were Na+ 
tional Parks a full set of blocks of 
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4, amounting to $2.20. The card was 
taken to the Boston Post Office where 
it was presented to Postmaster Hur- 
ley for cancellation by Director 
Schuhmacher. A special messenger 
left on the Federal Express for 
Washington where he made a personal 
presentation to President Roosevelt. 


An interesting exhibit, including 
one of the original electric bulbs 
made by Thomas Edison, was dis- 
played by Julius Daniels, an official] 
of the Boston Edison Company. 


“Listening in” to visitors: “Have 
you seen the butterflies and moths 
exhibit?” “It’s breath-taking!” A. 
J. Carpenter of Jamaica Plains ex- 
hibited a collection of over 10,000 
moths and butterflies beautifully 
mounted. 


“My favorite collection is the Min- 
iature Books. I think I will sell my 
glassware and go in for books.” This 
exhibit was shown by James D. Hen- 
derson of Brookline, 


It is evident that many of the seri- 
ous New England collectors are sub- 
scribers to HOBBIES Magazine. Many 
came up to Hossiss’ booth to say that 
they wouldn’t be without it, and sev- 
eral wished it came out twice a month. 
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Cover 
(2) 

The cover design for this issue is 
furnished through the courtesy of 
Fred Peters, well-known antiquarian 
of New York. Mr. Peters will have 
an interesting story to tell in an early 
issue. 
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Books Received 
2) 


The publisher is pleased to acknowl- 
edge an inscribed copy of Moccasin 
Trails, by its author Enos F. Hay- 
ward, published in 1927, Portland 
Ave., St. Paul, Minn. The book de- 
picts philosophy and description in 
rhyme, of the Northwest, and has all 
the earmarks of being purely “a labor 
of love.” Each page is artistically 
decorated with typical Northwest il- 
lustrations, since Hayward is also an 
artist. 





Commercial Art Work 


illustrations, Lettering, Cart 
Designs, For internation ana 
-prices write 
FRANK KING, JR. 
FERGUSON, IOWA 
Please Furnish References 
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The Epitaphs of Robert Burns 


Edited by VERNON VARICK 


Paranal epitaphs is a hobby 
that is rapidly becoming popular. 
No collection of epitaphs is complete, 
however, unless the epitaphs of Robert 
Burns are included for they are not 
only specimens of the Scotch bard’s 
best satire and wit but they are also 
curious enough to please the collector 
of only odd and out of the ordinary 
specimens of graveyard literature. 


Robert Burns was born on the 
25th of January, 1759, in a humble 
cottage about two miles south of 
Ayr, not far from Alloway Kirk and 
the banks of the Doon now rendered 
immortal in his verse. The date of 
his birth he has quaintly recorded 
thus: 

“Our monarch’s hindmost year but one 

Was five-and- -twenty days begun, 


‘Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew hansel in on Robin.” 


The “Janwar’ win’” never ceased 
long at a time to blow on him; and 
though he manfully tried to: 

“Snap his fingers, ,puir and hearty 

Before its face.” 
it was in the long run too chill for 
him, and he succumbed under it on 
the 21st of July, 1796, in the thirty- 
eighth year of his age. 


While the occasional grossness of 
Burns is not to be denied, it may 
with safety be affirmed that there is 
positively nothing demoralizing or 
seductively impure in his writings. 
Besides, the censorious critics have 
too often forgotten his services on 
the side of purity. It ought to be 
remembered that he found the Scot- 
tish Muse a dirty, ribald bawd, and 
that he made her presentable every- 
where, But for him the ancient lyric 
poetry of Scotland would at the 
present day have been all but dead 
and forgotten. 


The following lines were inscribed 
on a small headstone erected over 
the grave of the poet’s father in 
Alloway Kirkyard: 


“O ye whose cheek the tear of pity stains 
Draw near with pious reverence, and 


attend! 

Here i the loving husband’s dear 
rem 

The adie father, and the generous 
friend; 


“The pitying heart that felt for human 


woe 
The dauntless heart that fear’d no 
human pride, 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe; 
ba even his failings lean’d to virtue’s 
side.’ 


The last line is a quotation from 
Goldsmith. 


The following lines were written 


on the loss of an “only daughter and 

darling child” of the poet who died 

in the autumn of 1795: 

“Here lies a rose, a budding rose, 
Blasted before its bloom: 


Whose innocence did sweets disclese 
Beyond the flower’s perfume. 


“To those who for her loss are grieved, 
This consolation’s given 

She’s from a world of woe relieved, 
And blooms a rose in heaven.” 


Mauchline figures in many of the 
poet’s epitaphs such as those of Holy 
Willie, John Dove, and James Smith. 
In the works of Burns we find an 
odd epitaph headed “On a Way in 
Mauchline.” The way here meant was 
James Smith of the epistle commenc- 
ing, “Dear Smith, the sleest, pawkie 
thief.” 


"Lament him, Mauchline husbands a’, 
He aften did assist ye; 

For had ye staid whole years awa’, 
Your wives they ne’er had miss’d ye. 

Ye Mauchline bairns, as on ye pass 
To school in bands thegither, 

Oh, tread ye lightly on his grass— 
Perhaps he was your father.” 


The “Epitaph on Holy Willie” is 
as nearly well known as the satire 
called “Holy Willie’s Prayer.” The 
person for whom the epitaph was 
written was the same William Fisher 
who inspired the poem. Fisher, one 
of Mr. Auld’s elders, made himself 
quite conspicuous in the case of Gavin 
Hamilton. Fisher was a great pre- 
tender to sanctity, and a punctilious 
stickler for outward observances, The 
hypocrite merited the satire of the 
poet, as he was a drunkard, and 
latterly made too free with the 
church money entrusted to his keep- 
ing. Returning drunk from Mauch- 
line one night, he fell into a ditch 
and died from exposure. Hamilton, a 
friend of the poet, who was the land- 
lord of Burns in the farm of Mossgiel, 
had been denied the ordinances of the 
church, because he was alleged to 
have made a journey on the Sabbath, 
and to have made one of his servants 
take in some potatoes from the garden 
on another Sunday. The epitaph on 
“Holy Willie” is in four verses: 


“Here Holy Willie’s sair worn clay 
Takes up its last abode, 

His saul has ta’en some other road 
I fear the left hand road.” 


The remainder of this epitaph can 
be found in any standard copy of 
Burn’s poems. The epitaph on Gavin 
Hamilton is also well known: 


“The poor man weeps—here Gavin sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blamed: 

But with such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or damn’d. 


Another epitaph had for its subject 
John Dove, the landlord of the White- 
foord Arms in Mauchline: 


“Here lies Johnny 
* What was his 
Whae’er desires to ken, 





eon, 
? 


To some other warl’ 
Maun follow the 3 
For here Johnny Pigeon had nane! 


"4 ale was ablution— 
beer persecution. 
A dram was memento mori, 
But a full flowing bowl 
Was the saving his soul 
And port was ‘celestial glory.” 


The third: line literally means: 
“Who cares to know?” The word 
“carl” means an “old man.” 

The following entitled “On Wee 
Johnny” (Hic Jacet Wee Johnny) was 
the epitaph written for John Wilson, 
the printer of the Kilmarnock edition 
of the poet’s works: 


‘“‘Whoe’er thou art, O reader know 
That Death has murdered Johnny! 
As here his body lies fu’ low— 
For saul he neer had any.” 


Another epitaph “On a Celebrated 
Ruling Elder” runs as follows: 
“Here souter Hood in death does sleep; 

m..5 hell, if he’s gane thither, 

gie him thy gear to keep, 

Sate ll haud it weel thegither.” 

“Gear” “wealth” 
above. 

His epitaph “on a Henpecked Coun- 
try Squire” is also famous: 


means in the 


“As. Father Adam first was fool’d 
A case that’s still too common 

Here lies a man @ woman ruled— 
The devil ruled the woman.” 


» A person nicknamed the Marquis 
was the landlord of a tavern in Dum- 
fries frequented by Burns. In a 
moment of weakness the landlord 
asked the poet to write his epitaph, 
which he immediately did, in a style 
not altogether to the taste of the 
Marquis: 

“Here lies a mock Marquis, whose titles 


were shamm 
If ever he rise—it will be to be damm’d. 


Gabriel Richardson, brewer, at 
Dumfries had his epitaph written in 
this fashion: 

“Here brewer by ag at s extinct 

And empty all h 


He’s blest—if, as 3 brew'd, he drink— 
In upright honest morals. 


His epitaph on a suicide is well 
known: 


“Earth’d up here lies an imp o’ hell 
Planted by Satan’s dibble— 

Poor silly wretch he’s damn’d himsel 
To save the Lord the trouble.” 


The following lines were written 
by Burns while on his death-bed, and 
forwarded to John Rankine immedi- 
ately afteh the poet’s death: 


“He who of Rankin sang lies stiff and 
dead 


And a green grassy hillock haps his dead; 
Alas! Alas! a devilish change indeed!” 


His epitaphs on “Grizzel Grim” 
and others are too strongly written 
to be printed even in this age when 
politer blackguards are producing best 
sellers. 
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COMBS 


By V. WELTER 


AIR combs date back to ancient 
times, and specimens .made of 
wood, bone, and hofn have been 
found in the Swiss lake-dwellings. 
The ancients seem to have used the 
comb for adjusting the hair rather 
than fastening it, the pin or bodkin 
(acus) having been chiefly employed 
for the latter purpose. The boxwood 
used by both the Greeks and the 
Romans for the manufacture of their 
combs was obtained from the shores 
of the Euxine (Black Sea); but in 
later times the combs of the Romans 
were made of ivory, as they had been 
long before among the Egyptians. 
The precious metals were also used 
for this purpose, as we may infer 
from the golden combs ascribed to 
the goddesses; but this was probably 
rarer in ancient than in modern or 
medieval times, from the circumstance 
of the comb not being used then as 
an ornamental fastening. The box- 
wood combs were called “pecten” and 
a comb with large teeth was termed 
‘rarus pecten” and a_ fine-toothed 
comb was known as a “dens densus.” 
The earlier Egyptian combs were 
likewise of wood, and double, one 
side having large, the other small 
teeth; the center part was frequently 
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ornamented with carved work, and 
sometimes inlaid. They were about 
four inches long, and six deep; and 
those with a single row of teeth, were 
sometimes surmounted with the figure 
of an ibex, or other animal, There 
are some fragments of combs found 
at Thebes in the Museum of Alnwick 
Castle. 

Of the use of gold combs in Eng- 
land, at an early date, we have a 
monument in the well-known ballad 
of “Sir Patrick Spens!” 

“O lang, lang may their ladyes sit, 
Wi their gowd kames in their hair.”’ 

In the Museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy there is an ancient Irish 
long rack comb. The sides are hog- 
backed, and between them are set 
the pectinated portions, varying in 
breadth from half an inch to an inch 
and a quarter, according to the size 
of the bone out of which they were 
cut. The whole is fastened together 
with brass pins riveted. By this con- 
trivance, any damaged portion could 
be easily replaced, 

Modern combs are made of ivory, 
tortoise shell, metal, Indian rubber, 
and celluloid. The India rubber combs 
in many cases are molded. The old 
method of cutting the teeth was by 
the stadda or double saw, which had 
two blades of steel set parallel to 
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each other, with a space between them 
equal to the thickness of the intended 
tooth. Combs with fifty to sixty teeth 
to the inch were cut in this manner. 
The teeth were then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wedge- 
shaped files. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London there is a fine collection 
of combs among which are many 
specimens of Roman fourth century 
ivory pocket combs, one of which re- 
sembles the modern fine comb now 
sold in the nickel and dime stores. 
Another fine specimen is an ivory in- 
laid comb, inlaid with colored glass 
and gold, known as the Carolingian 
comb, it dates from the tenth century 
and was probably used by a lady of 
the court presided over by the kings 
of the family of Charlemagne. One side 
of the comb has fine teeth, while the 
other is made up of ten coarse teeth. 

The comb of St. Herbert, in the 
same museum, may be of even an 
earlier date, either 9th or 10th cen- 
tury. It is a one-sided fine comb with 
an elaborated decorated top depicting 
the crucifixion, it is made of fictile 
ivory and resembles later types of 
combs used for holding the hair in 
place. 

There is a fragment of a comb, 
attributed to the 12th century, bear- 
ing a Latin inscription which was 
found in Wales, however, it does not 
represent much progress in the art 
of making combs, for it has two rows 
of coarse and crude teeth of uneven 
lengths, and while one row is finer 
than the other, the fine side is nearly 
as coarse as the coarse side of the 
10th century combs, 

Another interesting specimen is 
labeled as being a French or Flemish 
comb of the sixteenth century. It is a 
two sided, coarse and fine, comb, and 
is elaborately decorated with minia- 
ture intaglios of classic design. 

The same museum has in its col- 
lection wooden carved combs from 
the Anchorite Islands, bamboo combs 
from Asia, modern Chinese combs of 
perforated tortoise shell, buffalo horn 
claw-shaped combs, from New Guinea, 
and Polynesian combs made from the 
mid rib of a coconut palm and bound 
with fiber, “a6y 

Sailor Collects Buttons 

A press dispatch from Maine re- 
marks that the Bangor woman who 
in forty-seven years saved a bushel 
of buttons is outdone by Frank 
Peterson of Fryeburg, a follower of 
the sea for nearly fifty years, who 
has a rare collection of 57,726 buttons 
of all descriptions. The oldest of 
which is 2,000 years and was worn 
on the cap of a Chinese mandarin. 

The collection is one of great in- 
terest and includes specimens of shells 
and coral from the ocean and curious 
and unusual products from the lands 
Peterson visited during his forty-four 
years as a seafaring man. 
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The Roll of Cookery 
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By JOHN LAKMORD WAYNE 


RIGHT ancient document has 
.come down to us, which was com- 
piled by the Maistre Cookes of Rich- 
ard the Second of England, about the 
year 1890, and is entitled “The Roll 
of Cury’, the old name for cookery. 
It lets a curious light into the gas- 
tronomic luxuries most in vogue 
among our ancestors. We look in 
vain in this manuscript for any men- 
tion of the great English national 
dish. There is no trace of the “roast 
beef of Old England”. Old England 
had to grow older before it knew how 
to breed, and feed, and learned to ap- 
preciate the mighty baron of beef. 
Old England was still in her youth, 
and cared only for spoon meat. All 
the one hundred and ninety-six dishes 
set forth in the Roll were probably 
eaten with the aid of spoons or fing- 
ers; and the joints were never served 
whole. We conceited moderns might 
toke a profitable lesson from them. 


Our ancestors in those days ap- 
peared to have lived much after the 
French fashion, and fed upon soups, 
stews, and hashes. Butter seems to 
have been seldom used; it is only 
mentioned twice, but olive oil and 
lard were employed instead. Saffron 
was an article of large consumption, 
for coloring and garnishing purposes. 
Rice also was much used. Sugar is 
seldom mentioned—in fact it must 
have been somewhat of a rarity in 
those days; it was probably obtained 
from the East Indies by way of Da- 
mascus and Aleppo to Venice, Genoa, 
or Pisa. Honey was used as a sweet- 
ener instead. It had been so employ- 
ed from the earliest times; particu- 
larly in England, where it was the 
chief constituent of mead 4nd meth- 
eglin. Ancient cooks had a method 
of clarifying it, by putting it in a 
pot with white of eggs and water, 
and beating the whole well together; 
they then set it on the fire; and, 
when just boiling over, they took it 
off and let it cool. For seasoning and 
flavor they used two powders—pow 
der fort and powder douce. The for- 
mer was prepared from the warmer 
spices, pepper, ginger, etc.; the latter 
being a mixture of the milder aro- 
matic spices. Both these powders 
were probably to be purchased at the 
mediaeval grocers’ shops, ready made 
up. 

Let the master cooks speak for 
themselves, and tell us the object of 
their manuscript in their own quaint 
language. They shall spell, too, as 
they choose:— 


“This form of Cury was compiled 
of the chef maister Coks of Kyng 


Richard the Secunde, Kyng of Eng- 
lond, after the Conquest, the which 
was acconted the best and ryallest 
oyand’ (meant’ probably, for ayander 
or epicure) “of alle Christian Kyngs, 
and it was compiled by assent and 
avysement of maisters of phisik and 
of philosophie that dwelled in hys 
court. First it techith a man for to 
make commune potages and commune 
meetis for howshold as they shall be 
made craftly and holsomly. After- 
ward it techith for to make curious 
potages of meete bothe of flessh and 
of fissh, buth ysette here by numbre 
and by ordre. Sso this little table 
here sewyng” (ensuing or following) 
“wole teche a man with oute tarry- 
ing to fynde what meete that hym 
lust for to have.” Here follows a 
table of contents abounding in obso- 
lete and unintelligible names, of 
which let these serve as examples: 
Tredure, monchelet, bukkenade, con- 
nat, drepee, makke, mawmenee, clat, 
appulmoy, and gyndawdry. There are 
also recipes for making pochee, tos- 
tee, tartee, and blank desire. 

One of the first things noticed by 
the reader when perusing this ancient 
cook book is the enormous scale on 
which the dishes are devised. But™ 
this is not so surprising when we 
consider that they were intended for 
the large households of the king or 
the nobles, and that individuals or 
small parties had their quantum, or 
ordinary, served out. The following 
directions for making Pyggs in sawse 
sawge, or Pigs with sage sauce, is on 
a very extensive scale: “Take pyggs 
yskaldid (to remove the bristles we 
presume), and quarter them and 
seeth them in water and salt, take 
them and lat them kele (cool); take 
parsel (probably parsley), sawge, 
and grynde it with brede and yolkes 
of ayren (yolks of eggs), harde ysode 
(boiled), temper it up with vyneger 
sumwhat thyk, and lay the pyggs in 
a vessell, and the sewe onoward (the 
sauce over them), and serve it forth. 
What a sublime disregard of the de- 
mon of indigestion lies in the words, 
“Take pigs!” Size or number seem 
of no moment. We presume that the 
smallest of porklings are intended. 
From this ancient dish we have the 
origin of our modern sausage. O, ex- 
cellent Charles Lamb! Immortal eu- 
logiser of crackling, how thou wouldst 
have groaned in spirit at the mere 
thought of such a sacrilege! Boiled 
sucking-pig! 

They had, too, a vigorous and_ th- 
letic way of treating their viands in 
Richard the Second’s time, which has 
quite departed from us. In a recipe 
for making geese in hoggepot, we are 
told to, Tak gees and smite them in 
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pecys. The white of hardboiled eggs 
also is to be hewed. Again, Take 
hares and hewe them to gobetts. And, 
Take chykens and boil them in gode 
brothe and ramme them up, which 
latter process was to press them 
closely together after the manner of 
brawn. 

There is a comprehensive recipe for 
a salad, which certainly would not be 
deficient in flavor, especially of on- 
ions: “Take, parsley, sage, garlic, 
chibolls (chives), onions, leek, borage, 
mints, porrettes (a sort of leek), fen- 
nel, cresses, roe, rosemary, and pur- 
slain, lave and wash them clene, pike 
them, pluk them smal with thine 
hond, and myngle them with rawe 
oil, lay on vynegar and salt and serve 
it forth.” Few dishes seem to have 
so little variety as fritters, or, as it 
was spelled, fruturs. “Take flowre 
and ayren (eggs), and grynd peper 
and safron, and mak thereof a batour 
(batter), and pare applis and kyt 
(cut) them to brode ‘pecys and kest 
them theryn, and fry them in the bat- 
our with fresh grees and serve it 
forth.” Several the herbs above men- 
tioned are seldom used, or indeed 
grown now, and in this respect we 
moderns have fallen behind, for by 
their aid our ancestors made the most 
delicious cold and hot drinks. 

The word “make” in the following 
recipe evidently has the sense of cook. 
“For to make a lopister (lobster). 
Heshall be rostyd in his scalys in an 
ovyn or by the feer (fire) under a 
pinne and etyn (eaten) wyth vyne- 
ger.” It is difficult to make selec- 
tions from so much that is curious, 
and enough has been probably said 
on this subject; we will therefore on- 
ly give one more example which is 
somewhat startling. It contains in- 
structions for making tartys in applis, 
not apple-tart, as will immediately be 
seen. “Take gode applis, and gode 
spycis and figys, and reysons and 
perys (pears), and whan they are wel 
ybrayed (in a mortar), coloured with 
safron wel, put yt in a coffyn, do yt 
forth to bake wel.” In order to calm 
the apprehensions of the timid, it may 
be stated, that a coffyn in this in- 
stance is not what it is popularly 
supposed to be, but a raised pie with- 
out any top. An open faced pie as 
they would say out west in Truckee. 

However much we may have been 
amused by the catalog of viands con- 
structed to please the palate of the 
epicure by the Roll of Cooks, we can- 
not lay it aside without congratulat- 
ing ourselves that, pon the whole, 
culinary taste that skill have improv- 
ed; although there are many little 
matters both of principle and detail 
in which we might take very advan- 
tageous hints from the ancients. 

Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, when 
he was three hundred miles from the 
sea, longed for a certain kind of fish, 
and was supplied with a fresh one by 
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his cook the same hour. This sub- 
lime art of the transmutation of flesh 
into fish has, indeed, been lost; now 
with cold storage and refrigerators in 
homes, there is no need for such mag- 
ic on the part of cooks. Fish from 


Japan are sold fresh in Boston at 
prices cheaper than they can be had 
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in the fishing port of Gloucester, Mas- 
sachusetts. With such means of 
transportation and refrigeration the 
cook of King Nicomedes has been 
outclassed entirely by the modern 
scientist to whom we owe these mod- 
ern miracles in food preparation and 
preservation. 


————_==—_——_ 


Hobbies Within A Hobby 


een 


By R. HAYES HAMILTON 


This artiele illustrates how one 
hobby, collecting liquor labels, started 
eight years ago by R. Hayes Hamil- 
ton at Xenia, Ohio, has developed 
two other separate hobbies. 


adage did I think, eight years 

ago when I won first prize at a 
Bermuda Costume Ball, that, my cos- 
tume made and designed entirely of 
liquor labels, would be the forerunner 
of the largest collection of liquor la- 
bels in the world. This hobby, like 
all others, had to be developed along 
systematic lines and a thorough col- 
lection plan laid out. Starting this 
at a time when the United States 
was celebrating a labelless prohibi- 
tion, made it all the greater task. 
However, spending my winters in 
Bermuda made it possible for me to 
start with a fairly large collection 
of labels from the Islands and For- 
eign countries. The three local deal- 
ers in Bermuda Spirits gave me every 
help and cooperation and put me in 
direct contact with the foreign liquor 
establishments, 

My efforts the first year brought 
me nearly a thousand different liquor 
labels representing as many different 
kinds of liquor, beers, wines and 
cordials. 

At this particular stage very little 
care was given to the classification of 
the labels according to countries. The 
plan being primarily to get the great- 
est number of different kinds of la- 
bels. 

It was not until several years later, 
after designing another prize win- 
ning costume made of all Canadian 
labels at Banff Springs Canada, that 
I decided to make a world-wide collec- 
tion of liquor labels, according to each 
country. 

In connection with this plan I en- 
deavoured to get labels representing 
the popular or leading drink, i.e. the 
native drink of each country in the 
world. 

After four years of very painstak- 
ing collecting, I had amassed what I 
thought to be a very large and repre- 
sentative collection of labels from 


twenty-five countries. I had made 
such a success in working out colorful 
and decorative designs in label cos- 
tumes that I decided to work similar 
designs on the walls and ceiling of 
the den in my home at Xenia, Ohio. 
Let me say at this point, that anyone 
reading this article who is contem- 
plating using labels for wall paper 
in their new American home bars, had 
best choose something else. I was 
four years completing this task—and 
—the panel representing each nation 
is not entirely completed at this writ- 
ing. Nearly a thousand different 
kinds of labels were used in papering 
this room. The ceiling done in beer 
labels alone totals over 500. The side 
walls are each of a different design 
and the four doors contain panels of 
labels from France, Germany, Italy 
and Canada. I had more labels from 
each of the above four countries. 

I spoke of this hobby being placed 
on a systematic basis. I have been 
asked how I ever contacted so many 
different liquor firms, especially in the 
foreign countries. One of the first 
steps I took was to write my Senator 
in Washington and had him send to 
me the Diplomatic List of all the 
American Consuls in the foreign 
service. Over a hundred personal 
letters were written to the Consuls 
in a hundred countries. The response 
and almost eager cooveration ac- 
corded to me by these men has been 
truly wonderful. 

I will admit that it was rather an 
odd request to ask of an American 
Consul, but I have yet to find a single 
instance where each and every letter 
was not courteously answered, and 
eighty-five per cent have sent me la- 
bels from their Consular District. 
The remainder, some being stationed 
in countries where liquor is not al- 
lowed and the others have given me 
the names of reliable liquor firms 
where I have written direct for labels. 
Some of these Consuls, even though 
they are holding one of the most dig- 
nified offices in our Government, have 
even gone out of their way to get the 
labels for me and in some instances 
soaking them from bottles of rare 
vintages. Others have sent me labels 
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written in the native tongue of that 
country and the Consuls have added 
a translation of each label. 


I found that several Consuls were 
hobbysts or collectors themselves, the 
majority of them philatelists. I found 
one in Mexico, however, who was a 
liquor label collector like myself. 
After learning that my collection to- 
taled thousands he gladly sent me his 
entire collection of 65 labels. Nor 
do all of the Consuls abroad take ad- 
vantage of the franking privilege in 
sending the packets of labels to me. 
Here is where my second hobby 
comes in, the stamps from my for- 
eign mail. My collection of foreign 
stamps are being sought by philatel- 
ists and since I only keep one differ- 
ent kind of stamp from each country 
I am always glad to help out the 
stamp collectors. 

At first all my labels were indexed 
and kept in packets as they were re- 
ceived. While it has taken me over 
a year to mount them in large loose 
leaf binders, I now have twelve vol- 
umes, all indexed according to coun- 
tries totaling close to 10,000 labels. 
Four of these books, over a foot 
square and six inches deep, contain 
nothing but American labels. 


Before taking up the American la- 
bels I might add that I did not limit 
myself to the American Consuls 
abroad, but in the countries where we 
have no Consul I sent my requests to 
the British Ambassadors while in 
Bermuda. In this way I covered the 
world very thoroughly. In dealing 
direct with the liquor firms abroad I 
received, in many instances, not only 
labels but samples in the form of 
miniature bottles of liquor. These of 
course could not be sent to me in 
America during the prohibition era, 
but were sent to my Bermuda ad- 
dress. Hence, the third hobby, minia- 
tures, liquors in small bottles less 
than a half pint, exact replicas of the 
larger standard bottles even to the 
contents. I was not allowed to bring 
these miniatures into America until 
last year. My miniature collection to- 
talled over 200 different kinds of li- 
quor in miniature bottles, all foreign. 
Since then I have added another hun- 
dred American makes including some 
of the famous blends. The United 
States Customs Officer for the Port 
of New York made the statement af- 
ter he had examined my collection: 
“that it was probably the largest 
single shipment of different kinds of 
liquors ever brought into the port.” 

These miniatures were very popu- 
lar during Prohibition as they could, 
in most cases, be smuggled in as sou- 
venirs. The miniatures occupy a 
prominent place in my liquor label 
room along with the steins, mugs, 
glasses and other souvenir and liquor 


(Continued on page 121) 
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COLLECTING 


By EUGENE W. NELSON 


po® years I have been a firm be- 
liever in the time honored saying 
that a man’s work should be reflected 
in his hobby. As an industrial metal- 
lurgist, however, I found this ex- 
tremely difficult—so much so that af- 
ter ten years of trying to discover 
a hobby along my line I was no fur- 
ther advanced than when I had 
started. Had I been a chemist, I 
could have established a small labora- 
tory quite cheaply and spent my leis- 
ure hours sniffing test tubes and 
breaking flasks to my heart’s content. 
But a metallurgist uses highly spe- 
cialized and very expensive equip- 
ment in his laboratory, so getting up 
a private metallurgical laboratory— 
although desirable — was financially 
impossible. As for constructing a 
small blast furnace in my den—! For 
a time I thought that collecting pho- 
to-micrographs of the structures of 
metals might be developed into a hob- 
by, but after trying vainly to explain 
to my friends what the pictures were 
supposed to be, I gave it up—for of 
what use is a hobby which interests 
no one but yourself, 

About a year ago, while reading a 
book on the aluminum industry, I 
came across the following statement: 
“In the nineteenth century pure alum- 
inum was such a rare metal that Na- 
poleon had a complete dinner service 
made of it and served only his most 
honored guests on these dishes.” I 
sat for a long time pondering over 
that. Curious, that in little over a 
hundred years something which had 
been the property exclusively of mon- 
archs should today be the property of 
almost every housewife. Curious— 
and interesting, too. The more I 
thought about it the more interested 
I became in the possibility that per- 
haps there might be other odd items 
about the early issues of various 
metals. 

I decided to test out the idea. 
Choosing a book at random—it proved 
to be on the subject of platinum—I 
commenced browsing. Presently I 
came across what I had been search- 
ing for. “Platinum,” said the text, 
“was unknown in Europe until after 
the Spanish Conquest of America. 
At that time, the Indians were mak- 
ing fish hooks out of an alloy of plat- 
inum, gold, and copper because such 
@ mixture was hard and, of course, 
very resistant to corrosion. The first 
platinum to reach Spain and Portugal 
created quite a furor as the chemists 
were unable either to melt it or dis- 
solve it in acids. The only use they 
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METALLURGICAL ANTIQUITIES 
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found for platinum was in counter- 
feiting. Disks of the metal were cov- 
ered with gold and the designs 
stamped on them. This practice 
eventually led to the passing of a law 
forbidding the importation of plat- 
inum into Spain.” 

Thus it was that I discovered my 
hobby—the collecting of metallurgical 
antiquities, or curious facts about the 
uses of metals in by-gone days. 

Plating one metal with another— 
an important industry in its own 
right today—was practiced by the 
Egyptians 4000 years ago. They made 
gold leaf and then wrapped the object 
—say the handle of a mirror—in this 
foil, Crude, yes—but effective. Lat- 
er, about 400 B. C., we find the 
Greeks and Romans making counter- 
feit coins by silver-plating copper 
disks and stamping an impression on 
the silver. So prevalent was the use 
of plating as a means of illegal gain 
in medieval England that King Henry 
the Fourth issued a decree to the ef- 
fect that although gold and silver 
could be plated with the base metals, 
it would be unlawful to plate a base 
metal with gold or silver. The an- 
cient Peruvians also knew this art, 
and much of the loot taken by the 
Conquistadores had to be melted and 
the gold and silver plating separated 
from the bronze and copper articles. 
The Tarascans, a warlike tribe of 
Mexico, made armor of wooden plates 
covered with sheets of copper, and 
other Indian tribes preserved images 
carved from wood with eopper and 
silver foil. 

I have often wondered why we 
designate a cheap fellow as a “tin” 
horn sport when in old English slang 
“tin” meant money. My curiosity has 
certainly not been decreased since 
learning that tin has been used and 
struck as money on various occasions. 
The first time on record was in Syra- 
cuse under Dionysius, and tin coins 
were used even as late as the reign 
of Charles II until 1860. Recent ex- 
cavations in Malacca produced tin 
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coins of Portugese manufacture and 
dating from the early 16th century. 
Pliny also mentions tin, although not 
in a monetary connection. 

As early as 23 A. D. the Romans 
coated iron cooking vessels with tin 
so that the pots might better with- 
stand the corrosive action of the vari- 
ous food acids. It is not too far- 
fetched to call this the birth of our 
modern tin can industry. 

Lead also has had a long career of 
usefulness. There is some evidence 
to show that it was used as a roof- 
ing material in China more than 4000 
years ago. The floors of the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon, which were 
four hundred feet square, were lined 
with sheet lead in order to retain the 
water necessary for the luxuriant 
vegetation and because lead is unaf- 
fected by earth acids. The manufac- 
ture of lead pipe for plumbing was 
one of the most important industries 
of Rome, and the Roman baths in 
Britain employed lead pipe made in 
Rome. Aristotle deplored the fact 
that in his day lead was much used 
for loading dice! 

There seems to be little connection 
~between the weapons of the ruthless 
Vikings and the great suspension 
bridges of today, yet the steel wire 
which was used by the Scandinavian 
warriors to wrap sword hilts and ax 
helves and to sew steel rings to 
leather coats was made by basically 
the same process that the wire for 
steel suspension cables is made today 
—that is, by drawing through a se- 
ries of dies. Previous to the Viking 
Age, wire was made by twisting to- 
gether thin pieces sheared from 
metal plates. When long wires were 
required, short sections were soldered 
together. The oldest dies for wire 
drawing were discovered in Viking 
tombs in Norway and date back as 
far as 700 A. D. 

Damascus swords have been famous 
for centuries and still stand for su- 
perhuman skill in the swordmaker’s 
craft. Were they as wonderful as 
legends say? Could they be bent in 
a circle, point touching hilt? Were 
they so keen that they could sever 
a& woman’s hair floating in the wind? 
In recent laboratory tests upon some 
authentic Damascus swords, the 
blades actually lived up to all these 
legendary claims—yet they proved to 
be inferior to some swords of modern 
manufacture in flexibility, ability to 
hold an edge, and resistance to shock. 
Perhaps the most curious thing about 
these Damascus blades was the meth- 
od of imparting a good temper to 
them. To harden steel, the metal is 
heated red hot and plunged into 
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either water or oil in order to cool 
it rapidly. The ancient craftsman, 
however, scorned the use of such a 
common cooling agent as water. He 
cooled his red hot blade by plunging 
it into the body of a living Ethiopian 
slave, and afterwards tested the edge 
of the sword by cutting off the slave’s 
head at one blow! 

Speaking of iron, although copper 
was in use 7000 years ago and a 
hammered bronze vase 6000 years old 
was recently uncovered in Crete, iron 
was not used until about 2000 B. C. 
Even then it was so rare that accord- 
ing to Aristotle it was used as cur- 
rency. Iron jewelry and beads have 
been found in excavations both in the 
Old World and in the New. In the 
New World, however, the Indians 
knew only the iron which they were 
able to chip from meteorites and 
never learned how to smelt it from 
ore. 

A recent article in the newspaper 
reminded me that it has been just 
fifty years since Washington’s monu- 


ment was completed by placing upon 
its top a small aluminum cap in the 
shape of a pyramid. It weighs about 
five pounds and cost $225.00 when it 
was installed. In fact, so unusual was 
a piece of aluminum of that size that 
the cap was polished and exhibited in 
Tiffany’s along with a collection of 
jewels before it was placed on the 
monument. 

Metal superstitions? A piece of 
metal is the last thing with which I 
would connect any superstitions, yet 
there are plenty of them. In me- 
dieval times, gold was dissolved in 
aqua regia and given to sick people 
as a “sovereign remedy” because gold 
was the metal of kings. No doubt if 
the patient survived such a dose he 
would have gotten well anyway. Prior 
to this time, the more primitive people 
who were sun worshippers used gold 
extensively in the manufacture of 
their ceremonial objects, not primarily 
because gold is a rare metal but be- 
cause they considered it to be the 
metal of the sun. Thus, in the Tem- 


ple of the Sun at Cuzco, Peru, even 
the spades used in the sacred gardens 
were made of gold. Silver, of course, 
was the moon metal and also pos- 
sessed magical powers. According to 
a venerable British tradition, ring- 
worm could be cured merely by rub- 
bing the afflicted part with a lump 
of silver. Witches, immune to lead 
bullets, had no magic potent enough 
to protect them from silver bullets. 
On the other hand, the notion was 
widespread among ancient races that 
an arrow of lead would destroy the 
love of a youth for a maiden, thus 
having the opposite effect of Cupid’s 
darts. The Indians around the Great 
Lakes worshipped lumps of pure cop- 
per as tribal gods, talking to them 
and protecting them from all harm. 
These are a few. of the more inter- 
esting things I have learned since be- 
ginning my hobby—one which not 
only reflects my daily work and can 
be easily understood by my friends, 
but also one which offers boundless 
opportunities for development. 
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Fisher Body Announces National Contest 
Plans for 1935 


eS = 


STABLISHMENT of an appren- 

tice class to broaden the scope 
of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
was announced last month by Presi- 
dent William A. Fisher in making 
known plans for the 1935 model 
coach-building competition of the edu- 
cational foundation, in which 856 
awards valued at more than $55,000 
will be offered. These include six 


$5,000 university scholarships. 

Creation of the new division is the 
result of recognition on the part of 
Fisher Body and General Motors ex- 
ecutives that the value of the Guild 
to the youth of America could be en- 
hanced by taking further steps to en- 
courage the development of manual 
skill among those with little natural 
aptitude or training. 


The project of the competitions con- 
ducted each year since 1930 has been 
a model coach that is a composite of 
the ornate vehicles used for the coro- 
nation of the Emperor Napoleon and 
his wedding to the Princess Marie 
Louise of Austria. It is being re- 
tained as the project for boys enroll- 
ing in the master class. 

A traveling coach of the same pe- 
riod, however, has been selected for 
reproduction by those matriculating 
in the newly created apprentice class. 
It is simpler in design, easier of con- 
struction, and should take form much 
more rapidly at the hands of the 
novice than the original model, yet 
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should teach him the fundamentals of 
good craftsmanship, according to Mr. 
Fisher. 


“It is our thought to provide a 
stepping stone, so the boy may pro- 
gress naturally and easily through 
the various stages in the development 
of manual skill,” the head of the 
Fisher Body Division of General Mo- 
tors states. “Discouragement has 
prevented many, who lacked either 
natural ability or proper instruction, 
from learning the joy of being able to 
do things with their hands, It also 
has denied them the self-assurance 
and the appreciation of the crafts 
that normally follow.” 


“The traveling coach is for the 
apprentice. It is simple enough for 
almost any boy to build. The spokes 
of the wheels can be made from ordi- 
nary meat picks, procurable at any 
butcher’s; the wheel hubs from broom 
handles. But it will teach the youth 
how to handle tools. He should be 
able to construct the more difficult 
model after finishing the simplified 
coach.” 


“To encourage him to make the at- 
tempt at a later date, we have pro- 
vided state and regional awards for 
the winners in the apprentice class. 
The university scholarships will go 
to those submitting the best reproduc- 
tions of the master coach.” 


Sixteen cash awards in each of the 
48 states and the District of Colum- 
bia have been established for the 
apprentice class. The winners of first 
place in the junior and senior divi- 
sions will receive $75 each; second, 
$50; and third, $25. In addition, 
there are five $10 awards for the 
runners-up in each division, 


The state winners will be eligible 
to compete for regional awards, con- 
sisting of trips to the fifth convention 
of the Fisher Body Craftsman’s 
Guild, with all expenses paid. This 
honor will go to the builders of the 
models making the highest scores in 
each division. With nine regions, 
there will be 18 such awards in the 
United States. 


The eompetition for both types of 
models closes August 1, 1935. As 
soon thereafter as possible, judging 
of the traveling coaches will be com- 
menced at the regional judging 
points, which include Boston, New 
York, Washington, Atlanta, Detroit, 
Omaha, Dallas, Seattle and Los An- 
geles. 


The master coaches are to be 
judged in the convention city,.and the 
awards made the opening night of 
the convention, scheduled for the last 
week in August. One of the $5,000 
scholarships will go to the winner in 
each age division of the Canadian sec- 
tion, while two winners will be picked 
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in the junior and senior divisions in 
the United States. Forty-eigh: re- 
gional awards also will be distributed 
in Canada. 


A member of the junior division is 
one who was 12 years old or older, 
but less than 16, September 1, 1934, 
while a member of the senior divi- 
sion is one who was 16 years old and 
less than 20 on the same date. The 
same age classifications apply to both 
the apprentice and the master classes, 
Mr. Fisher explains. 
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Hobby Room 
' o 

Editorial in Boston Post 

The idea of a “hobby room” would, 
no doubt, appeal to many men and 
women. In Washington, for instance, 
a marine room has been installed in 
the cellar of a model home. It is 
called the “captain’s cabin,” being a 
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replica of a real captain’s cabin, even 
to where the occupants may look out 
upon a bridge. The whole arrange- 
ment smacks of shipboard, with ma- 
rine subjects decorating the walls. 
There are even life preservers. The 
room is meant to appeal to some re- 
tired naval officer. However, there is 
a place in most homes for a “hobby 
room.” Anglers, golfers and others 
have their own ideas and, if it should 
catch on, it would prove a boon to 
the programme for repairing and re- 
modelling homes. 
“eo 


Napoleon Letters Sold 
a 


A collection of 300 letters which 
Napoleon Bonaparte wrote Empress 
Marie Louise were sold at auction 
recently in London on behalf of the 
French Government for approximately 
$75,000, 





























Paper dolls of a few decades ago are now considered of sufficient impor- 
tance to be included in museum collections. 
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What’s Meat to One Is Poison 


to Another 


Kingston, N, Y.—I have taken HOB- 
BIES from Volume 1 to date, and the 
articles I read most thoroughly are the 
ones the publisher writes. They are 
pungent and to the point always. In the 
matter of scrapbooks, I have 99 large 
folio volumes besides hundreds of news- 
papers, all relating to Abraham Lincoln, 
and the Civil War, Also have a large 
collection of books relating to the same 
subject.—Jerome Williams. 


“Best” Is a Strong Word 
Cleveland, Ohio.—HOBBIES is certainly 
the best magazine there is, and there is 
no hobby that it misses. — Hugh D. 
Pallister, 


A Mound Digger 
Poteau, Okla.—Please find renewal. I 
am a collector of Indian relics and need 
HOBBIES to keep posted on what the 
others are doing. I am digging in small 


mounds in Eastern Oklahoma, and find 
some wonderful stuff.—ike Dowell. 


Competes With His Daily 


independence, Mo. — A mighty fine 
magazine! Almost rather have it than 
- 4 daily paper. I deeply appreciate your 
e ° . 
wi 


ort in honest advertising, — 
lard, 


It Pays to Rummage 

Springfield, ttl — I happened to be 
rummaging through a pile of magazines 
in a second hand magazine store and 
stumbled onto a couple copies of HOB- 
BIES. I looked through them from be- 
ginning to end. Thought them interesting 
and rather unique. I bought the two 
and here’s my subscription for twelve 
more.—Kenneth Schumacher. 


Love Thy Neighbor 

Indianapolis, ind.—My husband and I 
have enjoyed reading HOBBIES at my 
next door neighbors, and have me 
eo interested that I want permanent 
copies for ourselves. So here is a dollar 
for a Christmas subscription in my hus- 
band’s name for the twelve issues of 
1935.—Rose Corcoran. 


Yea, Bo! 
Mayfield, Ky.—I can’t see any sense in 
some people’s hobbies, but if we all had 
the same idea of a hobby there would 


be an awful scramble for the relics.— 
H. D. Carter. 


A “Friend Indeed” 

Hackettstown, N. J.—How time does 
fly! I find I cannot do without HOBBIES. 
It is an investment worth far more than 
the subscription price. 
privilege to recommend it to m 
as it is a “friend indeed” to the collec- 
tor. I have 800 selected genuine Indian 
relics, and find the magazine a source of 
valuable information to aid me in follow- 
ing this interesting hobby. Here is my 
renewal.—Edward H. Murdock. 
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Ina Day’s Mail 
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A Well-Wishing Admirer 


San Francisco, Calif, — No one ever 
relishes the truth when it is dished out 
nude and raw. We live in a world of 
hypocrites and hypocrisy always pays. 
You probably like to be surrounded with 
persons who tremble in terror at your 
majestic approach, those who quiver with 
delight when you smirk (pardon me 
should say smile) and whose souls (if 
any) reach the heights of Elysia when 
you pat them on the back, the sort who 
make your own spine tingle with bliss 
and ‘“‘yes’” you at every turn instead of 
telling you a few frank facts that will 
do you more good than all the fawning 
psychophantic nuts that you could pos- 
sibly carry on your payroll. They may 
yes you and pat you on the back and 
pretend that they think you are great, 
but in their secret souls they probably 
long for the day when they can give you 
a genuinely hearty kick in the pants, not 
out of a revengeful spirit but for the 
good of your soul because in some way 
they might discern something in your 
makeup that they think is worth bother- 
ing with. From a distance all I can see 
in you is a colossal ego. 


So, Dearly Beloved, I hope I am wrong. 
I hope you are a regular fellow. I hope 
that I have a mistaken slant on your 
character. I hope that all of the fore- 
going is entirely in error. I hope that 
you are just the nicest chap who ever 
came down the pike. I hope you are not 
at all egoistic,. I hope you don’t think 
you are the smartest lad on earth even 
if you are making money out of a maga- 
zine that will find plenty of rivals as soon 
as other publishers wake up to the fact 
that there is a field for such magazines, 
say MacFadden, for instance, in New 
York, or even Hearst. not to mention a 
host of others who like to make dough 
ray mee, mee mee mee, as the grand 
opera thrills it. I hope that you will 
take a spiritual bath sometime (even as 
I hope you take Sal Hepatica and shower 
baths now and then too) and that you 
will emerge as doth the Phoenix from 
its ashes and that you, too, will be bigger 
and brighter in more ways than one. 


Um, Um. Um. If you read this won't 
you hate me aplenty, But don’t answer 
it right away. Wait until February 14, 
1935, and then send me a reply as a 
Valentine. You will be better off for 
what I say that riles your feelings and 
ruffles your emotions, Brother Lightner, 
believe it or not and strange as it seems 
and so forth, plus etc. 


When this magazine comes out with a 
chiselling cheapness of a lightly inked 
and a heavily inked ad side by side it 
breaks the camel’s back. HAW, HAW, 
HAW, yourn, etc.—N. Bertrand Couch. 


Could Have Sold More 
Columbus, Ohlo.—As a result of a run- 
ning an Ad in your November issue, I 
sold my copy of “Private Book Collectors 
of U. S. and Canada”’ even before receiv- 
ing the magazine, much to the disappoint- 


ment of several other prospective buyers. 
Real Service.—Robert Thurber. 


It Saved Him Coin 

Cincinnati, Ohlo.—May I congratulate 
you on your fine work in HOBBIES, Your 
exposures of fake Indian relics in the 
Indian relic section was most helpful to 
me, and in fact saved me twenty-five 
times the amount of a subscription. Indian 
relics are my hobby, but the rest of the 
hobbies covered in the magazine are just 
as absorbing.—Charies L. Gschwind. 


Try Borrowing A Dollar 
East Haven, Conn. — HOBBIES is a 
friend worth having.—F, A. Symack. 


Raise Price—Sez He 


St. Paul, Minn.—Note your remarks in 
December issue, about working 41 months 
on this book for nothing. Now I like 
50 cents just as well as Brown or Jones 
or Lightner, and I think you could get 
$1.50 per year for HOBBIES as easy as 
a@ lone buck.—John M. Finkelson, 


And So To Bed 
Dayton, Ohio.—We never go to bed 
here until me have threshed out the com- 
plete magazine, Our HOBBIES has no 
equal. My wife and I have a hobby of 
collecting most everything odd, historical, 
and we have a small museum on our 


ground crammed full of ‘odd articles.— 
J. P. Smith. . -« “s 


The Tie That Binds 


Monmouth, II!l.—Each Christmas we de- 
cide on our magazines for the year, and 
this Christmas we are delighted to in- 
clude HOBBIES in the line of antiques, 
We receive real enjoyment and informa- 
tion, beneficial to our business from 
HOBBIES. It seems to bring dealers 
nell pee closer together. — Leland 

ebb. 


For Once, A Reader Agrees 


Devon, Conn.—There is so much real 
commen sense in all that you write that 
I often remark how they square with 
what I would offer to my public if in 
your place. Your arguments are of value 
in the direction of sound and healthy 
thought in this crazy and incoherent 
period.—E. C, Plummer. 


Looks Like It Will 
Cleveland, Ohio. — Please find renewal 
for 1935. Also wish you a happy New 
Year, and hope that the circulation of 
HOBBIES increases at least 10,000 in the 

coming year.—Frank Haskovec. 


A Year’s Enjoyment 
Audubon, N. J.—My two children gave 
Mr. Hoffman HOBBIES for a Christmas 
present last ry and I must say he 
surely enjoyed it all year. So enclosed 
find $1 for the same gift this 
Mrs. S. Hoffman. 


Cheap Enuf for a Scotchman 


Akron, Ohlo.—Here is a dollar for my 
subscription. I’ve been buying m 
numbers at a newsstand paying 1 
besides car fare for each copy. 
say enough about your magazine. It’s in 
ac by itself and so cheap that even 
a Scotchman can afford it. Let my sub- 
———— start with the December issue.— 
M. J. Wolfe. 


year.— 
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The Soup Will Get Cold 


Westbrook, Maine.—Please find $1 to 
pay for another year of the magazine 
HOBBIES. I cannot be without it. My 
dinner waits on the day that HOBBIES 
comes until I have time to look it over.— 
Harry L. Pride. 


A Charter M ember 


Sheridan, tll. — Having been one of 
your “charter members,”’ I expect to keep 
on with you. Glad to see you expose 
the Indian relic “‘fakers,”” and I am with 
you, for I have had some experience in 
buying some of their wares. — John H 
Kaiser, 8 wat 
Some Don’t 

Charlotte, la. — Enclosed find $1 for 
which please send me HOBBIES for an- 
other year. Hope this will reach you in 
time so I will not miss my December 
number. I sure like to read the Pub- 
lisher’s Page.—A. E, Thiessen. 
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_. A Friendly Visitor 
Ft, Atkingon, Wis.—HOBBIES is like 


an old friend coming to visit you once 
per month.—Mrs. J. W. Robbins. 


Buy Three Copies 
Dallas, Tex.—There are three in our 
family and we all want to read the 


magazine at the same time—what should 
we do about this?—M. C. Alford. 


Orders Are Orders! 

Houston, Tex.—I received your expira- 
tion notice, and enclose $1. Just remem- 
ber, I will not allow a miss in my sub- 
scription and place this notice opposite 
my name. (If he doesn’t send in his 
money draw a draft on him for two years’ 
subscription) for being tardy. Above all 
don’t fail to send me HOBBIES. It’s like 
having a friend at your side.—H. Jeppesen. 


There’s a Demand for 
Back Copies 


Peoria, I1l.—As usual we have sold out, 
but not only that—we have sold out two 
back copies I had wrapped to return.— 
Nichols Magazine Shop. 


Best in Twenty-Three Years 


Economy, Ind.—I wish to compliment 
you on your publication, HOBBIES. It 
is the best, I have seen, and I have been 
in the museum game for over 23 years.— 
Cc, O. Edwards, 


On Permanent File 


Lewistown, I!l.—Your magazine is one 
of the most interesting I have, It plays 
an important part in my library where 
each copy is permanently filed.—Don F. 
Dickson. 


Reaching Higher Magazine 
Society 


Nanking, China.—Since your valuable 
little magazine is getting up into the 
three or four dollar class, I am_ hurrying 
to extend my subscription another year, 
also to send Xmas subscriptions to my 
friends, telling them that they are in 
store for a year’s good, interesting read- 
ing, as HOBBIES is coming to them. 
Also extend my subscription for another 
year. I don’t care to be without your 
interesting little magazine, so dear to the 
heart of the hobbyst. Am _ enclosing 
check for three dollars. Names enclosed.— 
J. N. Lawrence, 


They Eat It! 

New Brunswick, N. J.—My son’s sub- 
scription to HOBBIES expires in Febru- 
1935. I enclose $1 for the renewal. 
I both devour every page and 
would be lost without it—Mabel Ashman. 


Dutiful Daughter 
Brookline, Mass. — Last Christmas my 
daughter subscribed for HOBBIES to be 
sent to me for one year. I am enclosing 
a check for $1 for renewal for another 


year, that there may be no break in the 
monthly numbers.—Frank H. Mason, 


The Best Advertising 
South Euclid, Ohio.—I certainly get a 
big kick out of reading HOBBIES under 
nearly all of its headings. I think more 
people would if they only knew about it. 
I have told a great many about it.— 
H. Allison Neff. 


A Household Necessity 
Greenfield, Ohio.—Might just as well 
try to keep house without a can opener 


as to try to do without HOBBIES.— 
J. W. Casper. 


Museum Minded 

Hay Springs, Nebr.—HOBBIES grows 
better with each issue. The ‘only thing 
I am wondering about now is why I did 
not subscribe a long time before I did. 
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The little survey Ads that I have inserted 
from time to time have far exceeded my 
expectations. I shall know by the first 
of February whether I shall offer a spe- 
cial Miocene fauna through your columns. 
I have found more collectors interested 
in museum type material than I had even 
hoped and I may sell a fauna to see how 
= a received.—Ted Galusha, Paleontolo- 
gist, 


HOBBIES by Choice 


Binghamton, N. Y.—At the last meet- 
ing of our stamp club we gave a door 
prize of a subscription to any philatelic 


magazine, Mr. Leonard won the door 
prize and chose HOBBIES.—Waliter J. 
McNulty, Sec., Binghamton Philatelic 
Society. 


The Zip Is Lacking 
Hudson, N. Y.—Here is a dollar that 
has never been spent, for which please 
add twelve more links to a real pleasure— 
HOBBIES. Anyone who does not have 
a hobby is like apple pie without cheese.— 
D. C. Neefus. 


Spreads the Bug 

Stockton, Calif.—You have started an- 
other Bug (Stamps) with me, as if I did 
not have enough, I was in New Orleans, 
Friedman’s Hospital, when Butler had 
command of the city; was in Boston 
during Boston Fire; also in Seattle Fire; 
San Francisco Earthquake, and have 
sailed the Seven Seas. Am 74 years old, 
willing to quit, but you came along with 
HOBBIES, and dash me into stamps, as 
if rheumatism, kidney trouble, liver 
lights, craw and gizzard out of whack, 
were not complications enough. Well, good 
luck anyway.—Smith, 


It Covers the ‘Country 


Birmingham, Ala.—It certainly is a fine 
magazine and I do enjoy it very much. 
I just love your December cover.—Lula 
Maddox. 


The ‘New Year 


Green Bay, Wis.—I am enclosing $1. 
Please continue my subscription, begin- 
ning with the January issue. I certainly 
enjoyed your good magazine the past 
year, and do not want to miss a single 
copy.—Mrs. Delia B. Fricke. 


May You Live a Century 
St. John, Kans.—Well, here are three 
subscriptions. If I live my three score 
and ten years, and can add one extra 
subscription each year, I will have done 
something for HOBBIES. Just can’t get 
along without it.—James R. Fox. 


It’s Nearly All True! 


Findlay, Ohio.—Under “A Heap O’ Hob- 
bies” in the December HOBBIES, I read 
of a student here at Findlay College who 
sold butterflies to pay his tuition. I sure 
had a good chance to check up on that 
and found it true. I am a letter carrier, 
so when I delivered the mail to the col- 
lege I showed the item to the Executive 
Secretary, who said upon reading it: 
“Yes, that is true. The butterflies are 
in the hands of Dr, Le Van, and Walter 
Wehr is a student here.”—William Elliott. 


Recommendation Enough 


Ss. J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, 
N. Y¥.—Enclosed find check for $2.00 for 
subscriptions. Please forward to enclosed 
addresses. These were offered as prizes 
at a hobby contest conducted by the 
school. The excellent qualities of HOB- 
BIES suggested itself as a proper prize.— 
Lillian R, Goldwyn. 

Grateful 

Fond du Lac, Wis.—The ribbon award 
on our frame was received from the Third 
Annual Chicago Hobby Show. We were 
very much pleased to find we had won 
in competition with Chicago entries. We 
will keep you and your museum in mind 
and should we be able to send something 
Pd it, we shall do so.—Valin Camera 

op. 
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trophies. I hope to build up a col- 
lection of over 500. The miniature 
collection, will of course, never reach 
the proportions or the magnitude of 
the labels as to date I have seen no 
miniatures of beer. 


The Repeal Era has naturally 
aided my liquor label hobby, there be- 
ing nearly a thousand breweries alone 
in the United States, some making as 
many as five different kinds of beers 
and ale. It is comparatively easy to 
contact the distilleries since all of the 
American spirit liquors are under the 
control of three large companies. It 
is even easier to collect the labels 
from the United States manufactured 
wines. With the return of liquors to 
the United States laws were made to 
protect the American labels, and to 
keep out foreign bootleg liquor and 
some of my foreign labels were held 
up by the Internal Revenue and Cus- 
toms agents. I was six months get- 
ting one package of Turkish labels 
and in the end a Revenue man was 
sent from Washington to my home to 
see just what I was doing with so 
many labels. He felt very much 
ashamed after seeing my artistic job 
of wall papering, to think that I was 
using them for an illegal purpose. 
While he gave up the labels, this was 
only the beginning of several months 
controversy and in the end I had to 
have my lawyer get them from the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Customs who had 
claimed them. 


This being the age of color, the 
American labels are very striking and 
colorful, designed, of course, to attract 
the eye of a country that had not seen 
legalized liquor since January 16, 
1920. However, in comparison the 
American labels are not nearly as at- 
tractive as some from my foreign col- 
lection. I have in mind the Latin 
American countries and my labels 
from China and Japan, on the finest 
rice paper, are indeed works of art. 

In conclusion let me add that there 
is plenty of room for liquor label col- 
lectors as I have not come in contact 
with more than a half dozen. Three 
of these I started up in the business 
by sending them duplicates from my 
own collection. I am always glad to 
exchange labels as it was in this way 
that I procured the greater part of 
American pre-prohibition labels. They 
include many of an ancient vintage 
handled by the drug stores in the 
good old days when drug stores were 
drug stores, 

I also exchange labels with collec. 
tors in England, Mexico and India. 
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SIGN in a Knoxville, Tennessee, 

elevator reading “Gentlemen will 
please not remove their hats,” will 
shock some of the old-fashioned 
Southern boys who still proclaim the 
chivalry of the South. A couple 
years ago, when I wrote that I did 
not believe in a man’s removing his 
hat in a crowded elevator, a Texas 
reader wrote that it would be well 
to remove it when I came to Texas. 
I was engaged in newspaper work in 
Texas for several years and I never 
took my hat off in public elevators 
there any more than I do in Chicago. 
My reader’s admonition, however, 
caused me to question women at dif- 
ferent times regarding their opinion 
of the merits or demerits of the prac- 
tice. In every case an educated, well- 
bred woman thought it was mere pif- 
fle. She doesn’t expect it and doesn’t 
think it is any mark of courtesy. IIl- 
bred women like it because they sel- 
dom are shown deference. Most wo- 
men say they regard the practice as 
a submerged sex instinct on the part 
of the men, the first stall toward ad- 
vances. 


Westbrook Pegler got off on a tan- 
trum in his column recently when 
fire destroyed a collection of curios 
and autographs in the home of Ame- 
lia Earhart, and her husband, George 
Putnam. According to Pegler, the 
world is already too encumbered with 
“trash of that kind and the loss was 
good riddance.” He goes ahead to re- 
count that he could have gathered up 
a lot of trophies from celebrities in 
times past but didn’t care to burden 
himself with the stuff. 


There are signs that Pegler is burn- 
ing out and when his syndicate drops 
him from the payroll he will wish he 
had collected some of the “stuff” that 
he had such golden opportunities to 
accumulate. He would find then how 
many square meals it would buy him 
when he is back on one of those small 
salaries running a reporter’s beat on 
an obscure daily. 


There is a little irony that crops 
out in Pegler’s dish of hash. It con- 
cerns the incident of Forest Sweet, 
the leading autograph dealer of the 
country, at the last Chicago Hobby 
Show, when he related how he wrote 
a newspaper friend who was employ- 
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ing Pegler at the time, that Pegler 
would make a great political writer. 
We are sending Pegler’s tirade on 
autograph collecting to Mr. Sweet in 
case he didn’t see it, and are wonder- 
ing whether he will remain a Pegler 
fan. 

Wasn’t it this same Pegler who 
shook the dust of Louisiana from his 
feet when Huey Long sent him word 
to catch the train in two hours? They 
say Pegler left his week’s wash in 
his hurry to oblige Huey. It has al- 
ways been an unwritten code among 
those who make their living from the 
Fourth Estate that they uphold the 
traditions of the freedom of the press 
at any cost or under any circum- 
stances. Long is the list of those 
who defied threats, faced mobs, stood 
their ground, for the most blessed of 
all our liberties, the right of speech. 
But Pegler, probably as ignorant of 
tradition as he is of collecting, drop- 
ped his pen and ran. 


Arthur Brisbane is another column- 
ist who is much overrated. Let us 
quote his exact words which have 
been printed in substance repeatedly 
in his column: 

Why not give $1,892,496,500 nice, brand 
new green dollars to the holders of those 
2% per cent certificates that come due 
December 15, saying to the owners: 
“Here is nice new money., Spend it and 
help recovery.” 

Anybody who would put out that 
kind of rot brands himself as a nin- 
compoop with a six-year-old mental- 
ity. Any person with the slightest 
knowledge of economics knows that 
such money would be worthless and 
nobody would accept it in payment 
for labor or debts. 

Brisbane owes what popularity he 
ever had to the fact that he writes 
the obvious. The average reader na- 
turally agrees with him and since we 
are all conceited enough to believe 
that “great minds run in the same 
channel” he concludes that Brisbane 
is clever. We never yet saw Brisbane 
take sides where it was unpopular to 
be on that side or stand for a princi- 
ple that would make enemies. He is 
always flattering individuals tempor- 
arily in the ascendency and groups 
who respond to blarney. 


A chain of newspapers such as Mr. 
Hearst’s could do a great service at 


thru contributions from 10¢ to $1 to 
send to Finland a bronze plaque 
which would last throughout the ages 
as a testimonial of the American peo- 
ple to the only country in the world 
who maintained the honor of its peo- 
ple and the integrity of its word in 
paying its debts. 

The problem of complaints in a 
publisher’s office would require the 
patience of Job and the wisdom of 
Solomon. One reader wrote us that 
one of our advertisers was not living 
up to his advertising. We followed 
our usual procedure of putting the 
advertiser on the carpet at once, and 
many advertisers have thought we 
were very mean and severe. In the 
instance at hand we saw all the cor- 
respondence, and all the party did 
was fail to buy some material that 
he was advertising to buy, the com- 
plainant being out the cost of a 3c 
stamp. Naturally the buyer had the 
right to take or reject. Certainly 
he was not spending his money offer- 
ing to buy just for the fun of it, nor 
was any guarantee made that he 
would buy all that was offered. No 
goods were shipped and no represen- 
tations made and yet the subscriber 
put in a complaint! It is a publish- 
er’s experience that where an adver- 
tiser deliberately, and with intention, 
seeks to defraud there is a shower or 
flood of complaints. It is our experi- 
ence that one complaint means a dis- 
satisfaction or dispute. If we were 
going to settle disputes it would take 
quite a crew of lawyers. We are of- 
ten, also, asked to sit in judgment up- 
on an advertiser that some subscriber 
has a brief for. We remember a par- 
ty said to us once that he would not 
subscribe to HOBBIES because we had 
a certain advertiser. Well, we told 
him, he was a member of the associ- 
ation in good standing and that if 
the association would throw him out 
we would throw him out. Besides he 
was advertising openly and if he was 
doing anything fraudulently Uncle 
Sam would be the judge of that. Peo- 
ple expect us to damage somebody 
when neither the post office depart- 
ment nor the dominant organization 
in the hobby looks askance at it. We 
are inclined to bend backwards to re- 
fuse advertising where there is any 
grounds to believe the subscriber 
might be dissatisfied. In leaning too 
far, we are often put in the hands of 
cranks. Just because you have occa- 
sion to make a bad buy is not a sign 
that you made a fraudulent buy. We 
all make buys that we later regret. 
Buyers and sellers are traders and it 
is not always that both traders are 
satisfied. Collectors, to get the best 
out of their hobby should attain that 
philosophy as soon as possible. Isn’t 
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it true that sometimes you get a buy 
with which you are well pleased and 
consider a good bargain? In that 
case the transaction must be balanced 
by one that is not so good. No trader, 
no buyer, or no seller should allow 
himself to get the idea that he must 
always get a little the best of it. 
What you might call bad merchandise 
the law wouldn’t assume at all as bad 
merchandise. A publisher, therefore, 
must not be called upon to be a judge 
or a law enforcer. 


Another instance we might mention 
was the George Washington Memo- 
rial Paper Company advertisement 
that appeared in November. When 
we got the advertisement we dis- 
cussed it in the office. It looked a 
little phony because it seemed too 
good to be true but on investigating 
our records we found the advertiser 
had been with us before. He gave us 
references which proved satisfactory 
and we had had no complaints against 
him. We also noticed the stamp mag- 
azines running his copy. After the 
ad appeared, we, like the stamp mag- 
azines, began to get complaints. At 
the same time we received assurances 
from the advertiser that all orders 
were going to be filled. Some did get 
their stamps and reported them to be 
the best bargain they ever got. We 
believe all our readers have probably 
by this time received their stamps, at 
least the advertiser assures us that he 
understands fully the situation facing 
him in case he does not make good 
and has no intention of getting into 
trouble with Uncle Sam. It is not un- 
usual to get complaints resulting from 
delayed shipments. Often the adver- 
tising pulls so well that the advertiser 
is out and must re-order in an at- 
tempt to replenish his stock. But 
there’ll be no more advertising in 
Hossies from that bird. 


Responsible publishers will not per- 
mit their readers to be gypped and 
most often they require references be- 
fore an advertiser can use their col- 
umns. There are times, however, 
when one will slip through who is not 
acting in good faith but it is impos- 
sible to be a judge of that beforehand, 
We cannot assume a man is a crook 
until we have some evidence of it. 
Everyone has the right to be taken 
for honest until he is proven otherwise. 
We have instances brought to our at- 
tention where we thought people got 
a little the worst of a deal and yet 
they weren’t in position to do any- 
thing about it, because of the techni- 
calities surrounding it. We always 
tell those people that they bought the 
other fellow cheap. If you are going 
to collect, make up your mind that 
you will occasionally get stung but 
there is some consolation in the phil- 
osophy that it didn’t break you to find 
the other fellow out. 


HOBBIES 


I am often asked how I can get 
away from business with a feeling of 
confidence that everything will go all 
right. Often that is only imagina- 
tion. Many times you will find your 
employees will work better if you 
would get out and leave them alone. 
In nine cases out of ten if you have 
done your part the business can run 
just as well without you for a time. 
The man who builds a business that 
none but he himself can run has built 
a poor structure. Always plan your 
business so that it will live after you 
are dead. Every investment I make 
and every important act I do is with 
a feeling that my judgment will be 
vindicated after I am gone. A man 
in his forties should, if he doesn’t, an- 
ticipate the inevitable. 

Sometimes what you might think 
is a bad break turns out for the best. 
A few years ago I took a four-months’ 
trip to Europe. On returning I found 
that a competitor had hired off one of 
my men but had left him salted in 
the business for the apparent purpose 
of wreckage. It was necessary to put 
forth herculean efforts to rehabilitate 
the property and when the competitor 
saw that he couldn’t put me out of 
business by those methods he bought 
the magazine at my price. I wouldn’t 
have sold were it not for the fact that 
the whole incident discouraged me, 
but it turned out to be a lucky thing. 
With the money received for that pub- 
lishing property I bought HosBBiEs 
and the building and ground that con- 
stitute the Hcbby Museum. Two 
years after consummating the deal 
the purchaser went through bank- 
ruptcy and among his creditors was 
the employee: who sold me out. 

Moral: Does treachery pay? 


The Pennsylvania German Society 
has issued to its members three fine 
volumes on the history of Pennsyl- 
vania German pioneers. On Septem- 
ber 21st, 1732, Hans Jorig Lichtner 
(as some members of the family 
spelled it) arrived on the ship, “Ad- 
venture.” On October 17th of the 
same year Leonard Lightner and Sar- 
ah Lightner arrived on the ship, 
“Samuel,” and they started the family 
that comes down to HosBBies MaGa- 
ZINE. These pioneers followed by 
five years after the first ship, “Wil- 
liam and Sarah,” which arrived in 
1727. The original family got its 
land from William Penn, the founder. 
Through succeeding waves the immi- 
grants came on, originating among 
the Palatine states along the Rhine. 
These volumes of Pennsylvania Ger- 
man history record the names of 
many families now illustrious in 
American life. 

Among the early pioneers were 
George Nuts and Johanes Hell. The 
Jews could make a good pun out of 
that by claiming the ancestors of 
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these families, united, rule Germany 
today. 

George, the third, made many mis- 
takes. He made one of his biggest 
ones when he hired the Hessians to 
come over here to fight the colonists. 
These Hessians were kin to the Penn- 
sylvania Germans through blood and 
language. George Washington, know- 
ing that, sent secret emissaries among 
the Hessians offering 40 acres of 
land to everyone who deserted. 
Whether Washington was entitled to 
so much credit for his dashing cap- 
ture of Trenton while the Hessians 
were quartered there has been a ques- 
tion among close students of history. 
Perhaps the Hessians were not eager 
to put up much of a fight. 


If you ever get an invitation to one 
of Alden Scott Boyer’s famous hunt- 
ers’ dinners, cancel everything else 
and accept. This is a dinner that 
comes from a-way back, When a 
Frenchman followed the hounds after 
the elusive fox naturally he was hun- 
gry and the camp cook fixed up a 
stew that was gocd enough to be 
handed down through the generations, 
Of course, you epicureans have your 
favorite concoctions. The only dish 
I would put up against it would be 
Louisiana creole gumbo cooked by a 
native “Cajun.” 


Ecuador has the prettiest stamps 
of any country in the world. 


Well, she’s busted —that subscrip- 
tion record. We received 528 sub- 
scriptions one day this month, on an- 
other day we got 334, and in still an- 


other 250. The previous high mark 
was 197. We would rather it had 
not totaled so high because we can 
hardly expect to overshoot it for some 
time. On the record day several 
bunch orders came in from the nation- 
al subscription agencies tcgether with 
about 60 from our own New York 
man. The Board of Education of the 
City of Detroit subscribed for all 
their schools, totaling 172. 231 were 
gift subscriptions from present sub- 
scribers to others. 

We are starting to reap the harvest 
now. We worked during the four dark 
years by the candle-light of faith. We 
had faith in America. The elder J. 
P. Morgan used to say that anybody 
who sold America short would go 
broke. That still holds true. Some 
of the great fortunes of the country 
were made by having faith when all 
others had lost it. If you want to 
get rich be optimistic in bad times 
and be pessimistic in good times. 

Q.—How should we be now? 

A.—Be strong. Be strong in faith: 
The sun is up. 
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This frame contains 548 moths and 
butterflies. The flowers at base and 
“Iowa’’ at top are made of butterflies 
in lovely pastel shades. Otto Scheibe, 
the collector, has also made a map of 
Iowa, using moths and butterflies. 


GPRING and Summer are generally 
considered the season for the en- 
tomologist but Otto Scheibe, a farm- 
er near Maquoketa, Ia., reverses the 
procedure. The majority of the time 
spent on his hobby is during the win- 
ter months. Evening after evening 
while the wind howls and the snow 
piles up, Mr. Scheibe forgets the 
present for the past as he recalls the 
balmy days of spring and summer 
when the objects of his attention were 
secured. 


Hour after hour is spent mounting, 
classifying and rearranging his spe- 
cimens. He does not know the ex- 
tent really of his own collecticn as 
to actual numbers. However, all spe- 
cimens are local and I believe he has 
just about all of the hundreds upon 
hundreds of varieties found in this 
territory. It is stated by one author- 
ity that there are about 9,500 species 
of butterflies and moths in North 
America. Of these only 650 are but- 
terflies. Not all of these, of course, 
can be found in Eastern Iowa. 


Recently I spent several hours of 
an afternoon watching as he hur- 
rierly opened box after box of the 
nicely mounted and neatly arranged 
specimens and when at last I had to 
leave was assured that if I could call 
again he would glady show the rest of 
them. Mr. Scheibe takes great pleas- 
ure and pride in displaying the col- 
lection and offers boundless encour- 
agement to the person about to begin 
a similar collection for personally he 
has been pursuing the hobby for only 
three years. He recommends Hol- 
lands butterfly and moth book as a 
most reliable guide. He uses a net 
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for catching, chloroform for killing 
and he does not use a drying board. 
Most of his specimens are mounted on 
No. 2 pins which can be secured from 
dealers at from 35 to 45 cents per 
hundred. The specimen is arranged 
with wings out-spread and allowed 
several weeks in which to dry before 
being added to the collection. Indeed 
many of his specimens he has raised 
from caterpillars and although it is 
a task to feed them it has one point of 
advantage, for as soon as the newly 
hatched butterfly or moth has thor- 
oughly dried it may be immediately 
chloroformed thus preventing frayed 
wings and damaged antennae, 


This is one hobby that always has 
its surprises. One of Mr. Scheibe’s 
choice butterflies was secured one eve- 
ning when he went to the pasture 
after his cows. He spied the butter- 
fly which is scarcely more than an 
inch across, gave chase and captured 
it in his hands. This particular spe- 
cimen is mounted underside upper 
most as it is showier by far, that 
way. Many freaks are included, some 
with lower wings under developed; 
with colors varying, and others not 
quite true to type. To me one of the 
most interesting was the little cab- 
bage butterfly with the dog’s head so 
plainly visible on the upper wings. 
Zerene Caesonia Stoll or Meganos- 
toma Caesonia as it is known “to 
those who know their flies.” 


The collection is kept in a large 
antique cherry wood cabinet. The 
specimens first being placed in wocd- 
en cigar and tobacco boxes. Corru- 
gated paper is cut to fit the bottom 
of each box and the pins holding the 
“flies” are set into this, while a stick- 
er on which is printed the date, loca- 
tion and classification is placed di- 
rectly below each specimen. Crystals 
to keep the “moths from the moths” 
are put in each box and it is closed 
very tightly, in fact requires the 
blade of a pocket knife to pry up each 
lid. This of course is only for tem- 
porary purposes for he plans to house 
them in true museum style in cases 
later. 

Males and females of each type are 
mounted side by side and whenever 
possible the empty cocoons are placed 
with the pairs. 

The accompanying picture shows a 
design made by Mr. Scheibe. This 
frame contains 548 moths and butter- 
flies. The outline of star is of moths 
and it is filled in with both. The 
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flowers at base and “Iowa” at top 
are made of butterflies in lovely pas- 
tel shades. This is something which 
must be seen to be appreciated as the 
colors of the specimens enhance the 
beauty threefold. Mr. Scheibe has also 
made a map of Iowa in the same man- 
ner. 

Besides the butterflies and moths 
he has almost every kind of bug, bee- 
tle, and insect found in Iowa. Chinch 
bugs he added from his own fields 
this year. Mr. Scheibe noticed espe- 
cially this year the absence of a 
great many of the varieties usually 
tound to be quite plentiful. 


Mr. Scheibe has yet ancther hobby, 
and a very remunerative one, this. 
He builds to scale miniature Dutch 
windmills and model houses for lawns, 
rock gardens, playhouses, bird houses 
and so forth. Incidentally his wind- 
mills are patented. Naturally all 
these things keep him pretty busy, 
but when asked what his regular 
trade is, he’ replied without hesita- 
tion: “Why I haven’t any—I’m just 
a farmer.” 


ae" 


Last Minute News 
roy 


The Louisville Stamp Society has 
planned a banquet for January 11, 
following which Harry Lindquist, edi- 
tor of “Stamps” will address the 
group. Banquet reservations may be 
had from Secretary, W. A. Waples, 
52 U. S. Trust Bldg. The public is 
invited to both banquet and meeting 
afterwards. 


> * *# 


The Peoria, IIl., Collector’s Club 
has scheduled a get-together for col- 
lectors in that locality from February 
1 to 3, inclusively. An exhibition and 
banquet will be included on the pro- 
gram, 

* * ¢ 


The Atlanta, Ga., Stamp Society, 
has scheduled its Fourth Annual 
Stamp Exhibition for January 17 and 
18. The place, Henry Grady Hotel, 
that city. 


*> * #8 


The annual philatelic exhibition of 
the Wichita, Kansas, Stamp Club was 
adjudged better than ever when it 
closed recently. The exhibit lasted a 
week and was held in the local li- 
brary. Newly elected officers of the 
club are M. L. Drowatzky, secretary; 
Lee Cornell, vice president; Marc 
Clapp, president, and Robert Du- 
phorne, Harper, treasurer. 
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Club Notes and News 


By M. A. RICHARDSON, 
Secretary 


New label is noted from U. S. A. 
“None Such”; colors, red and blue on 
white. 

* * * 

Complaints are still being received 
stating that several B. M. members 
do not answer or recognize letters at 
all, and others who still persist in 
sending dirty torn labels or covers 
that a child would not be guilty of 
sending in exchange. 

* * * 


Memberships are pending from Pol- 
and, Denmark, and Spain which will 
make nearly twenty countries in 
which the club is represented. 

* * x 


To settle many arguments, and at 
the same time to answer several 
angles taken by collectors as to what 
is a match label? I list as follows— 
a match label is a printed label either 
with picture, design, or lettering only 
upon it, and it may say—Safety 
match, Sulphur match, Matches, or 
Strike Anywhere matches so long as 
it is printed on paper and then stuck 
to a box in which are the matches. 
A cardboard box on which the print- 
ing is done is not a match label but a 
match box cover. Quite a few of the 
old and rare ones come under this 
class. Labels upon which an adver- 
tisement alone appears are classed as 
advertising labels providing, of 
course, the word “matches,” appears 
on them or the name of the match 
company making them, or the words 
“Matches made in - -- .” 

al + * 


A very old and rare label of India 
is “Pan,” but if you do not know 
your labels beware of it, for there are 
some 15 imitations of the original, 
some crude and one very close to the 
genuine. Moral: study your labels 
and know them. 

“Eo 


At the Hobby Show 
o 


Congratulations to our Dr. Radgens 
for winning the Blue Ribbon with his 
wonderful exhibit of match box la- 
bels. A great many B. M. members 
have asked me to publicly thank the 
Dr. through these pages for his valu- 


able service given in behalf of the 
club and to the hobby it represents. 

To those who saw the «shibit no 
words of mine are needed, for from 
the many letters I have received from 
those who did it was a wonderful col- 
lection of labels faultlessly exhibited 
by a perfect showman. All credit is 
due to him and him alone for his 
work in preparing the exhibit, the 
showing of it, and also financing the 
venture from his own pocket. 

On exhibit from his vast collection 
of over 40,000 varieties were labels 
both obsolete, rare and priceless, la- 
bels which have taken years of search 
to locate, and which come from every 
quarter of the globe. Some made for 
Krueger’s inspection only that he 
might decide on the shade of coloring 
and the design as shown by different 
backgrounds when blended by some 
36 different shades used with the | 
same general design, and then there 
was the label with Krueger’s own 
initials, which probably not one of 
the thousands of people who viewed 
the exhibit even saw. 

As secretary of this club I extend 
to you, Dr. Radgens, the thanks of our 
250 members from 15 countries for 
the publicity your exhibit has given 
to our hobby. 

“Gor 


Stolen 


Covers as follows: 1c gray blue, le 
Franklins, 2c green Washington, 3c 
brown Washingtons on letters from 
1789-1889. A few interesting items: 
letter dddressed in 1934 to E. H. 
Scott Lab. which had parcel post 
stamp instead of regular postage. lc 
Franklin 1898 with a 2¢ current 
stamp on cover. 

If located, please communicate with 
Edw. Hopps Chimielewski, 2326 Lis- 
ter Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

“Gor 


Seals 


When the University of Texas re- 
ceived a collection of Stepen F. Aus- 
tin’s correspondence in the spring of 
1934 an imprint of his personal seal 
was unexpectedly brought to light. 
Only a few of these imprints are in 
existence as the die of the seal has 
been lost since 1889. A philatelist in 
Pennsylvania in search of rare stamps 
came across these letters and donated 
them to the university library. 
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James C. Page of Nauvoo, Ill., has sent 
two stones for the wall of-historic stones 
in the new Museum of Hobbies. One of 
these is from the famous Nauvoo Mormon 
Temple and the other is from the Nauvoo 
House at Nauvoo, Ill., a 300-room hotel 
started by the Mormons in 1841, but 
never finished as planned. 


We acknowledge and appreciate many 
Christmas cards from our readers. We 
give first prize this year for the most 
clever Christmas card to Judge John C. 
Lewe, Riverside, Illinois, an engraving of 
the log house at New Salem where Lin- 
coln spent Christmas in 1832, Second to 
the Arcade Stamp Company, Atlanta, 
Georgia, Penguins watching an airplane; 
insert uncancelled Byrd stamp. Third 


Shotwell, antique dealers, 

braska, original poem. Honorable men- 
tion to John P. huch, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 


Walter T. Vaughan sends us a_ copy 
of the “Inquirer and Mirror’ published 
at Nantucket Island, Massachusetts. Those 
who collect newspapers will find this a 
very interesting one. It is the largest 
size newspaper we ever saw. 


Five-year subscription, Miller’s Indian 
Store, Phoenix, Arizona. 


M. P. Ganey, Gillespie, Illinois, sends 
another group of 150 different playing 
cards. That makes a total of 300 that 
Mr. Ganey has sent us. It will make a 
very attractive hobby collection. 


Cachets, First Flights and First Days. 
Cachet dedicating the Nashville, Tenn., 
Post Office from the Nashville Philatelic 
Society. Commemorating the Boston 
Hobby Show, from Fred O. Uhlund. 
Commemorating the completion of the 
Washington Monument, December 6, 1884, 
from Milton Cullen. Navy Day cachet, 
from J, N, Lawrence, aboard the U.S.S. 
Monocacy, Nanking, China, 
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WANTED 
I will pay cash for old U. S. match 
box labels made between the years of 
1835 and 1910. Look over your attic boxes 
and trunks for some of these old ones. 
Send them on for my inspection and 
offer. ' d36x 
M. .A. RICHARDSON 
Box 732, Ticonderoga, New York, U. S. A. 
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MATCH BOX LABELS EXHIBITED AT THE THIRD ANNUAL CHICAGO HOBBY SHOW BY 


DR. ALFRED J. RADGENS, DETROIT, MICH 


One of the hits of the recent Chicago Hobby Show was the display of match box labels made by Dr. Alfred J. Radgens of 
Detroit. The frames, neatly and uniformly mounted, represent approximately one-tenth of the Radgens collection. Dr. Radgens 
was in constant attendance at the booth to explain to visitors the pleasures and intricacies of his hobby. He had nothing 
to sell, and summarily gave this reason for shipping part of his collection for display, ‘‘| thought since | had spent so much 
time and money assembling my collection, that | could afford to spend a little more and pass on some of the results and 


pleasures t> others.” 








DIRECTORY OF COLLECTORS’ CLUBS 
SPECIAL RATE FOR COLLECTORS’ CLUB 
(12 MONTHS’ LISTING FOR $6.00.) 





THE MID-WESTERN ANTIQUE 
Pong SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA ARMS 
Represents the minor arts of China and COLLECTORS’ ASSOCIATION 
Pottery, Furniture, Glass, Metals, and 
a ee is extended to ea President—Dr. Roy S. Horton 
ectors, dealers, and interior decorators 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 315 W. Third St., Santa Ana, California 
Iowa, and Missouri. Dues—one — Secretary—E. C. BAYER 
per year. o 
E. JOSEPH BUCKLES, President 322 South Bright St., Whittier, Californie 
E. RICH SPICER, Corres. Secretary 
862 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ili. 


All-Pets Magazine 


Another Lightner Success 
HOBBIES’ Twin Brother 


Send 10c for a sample copy of 
this new colorful magazine contain- 
ing departments devoted to the va- 
rious pets of all kinds — birds, 

rrots, cats, dogs, monkeys, rab- 
its, fancy yard fowl, aquarium, 
white mice, guinea pigs, amateur 
zoos and every kind of pet stock. 
Same size as HOBBIES. 


A great magazine for 
home, ‘school and ort lal 
$1.00 PER ANNUM 
LIGHTNER PUB, CORP. 
2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ffi. 
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department. 





(Cash must accompany order. 
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Anyone reported offering for sale any article advertised under this heading will henceforth be 
Our readers will confer a favoron us by reporting any instances of bad fa 


ADS MUST STATE WHAT IS WANTED IN EXCHANGE, AND WHAT IS OFFERED IN EXCHAN GE. 
ic per word for one time; or 3 times for the price of two insertions; or 12 times for the price of six insertions. 
No checking copies furnished on this service.) 


yemes oe use of the 








WANTED—Anything in foreign stamps, 
mixtures, job lots, accumulations, etc. 
Can offer excellent foreign, sets, etc., in 
exchange.—Geo. Hyde, 923 Douglas, Sioux 
City, lowa. £315 


INDIAN ARROWHEADS, §stonework, 
other genuine Indian pieces wanted in 
exchange for commercial printing. — 
Morton Enterprise, Morton, Minn. Estab- 
lished 1886, my967 








ONYX — Petrified Wood and Abaloni 
Shells to exchange for Indian artifacts.— 
Johnston, 615 S. El Molino, Pasadena, 
Calif. jly12001 





STAMP LIST of trades mailed you with 
surprise packet enclosed for any 3c mint 
block.—William H. Fuchs, 2473 N. 58th 
S8t., Milwaukee, Wis. ja305 





WANTED — Fountain pens and sex 
books. Will give Malayan stamps in ex- 
change. Enquirers please enclose return 
postage.—Teo Beng Ee, (A.P.S. 42-G), 
Jahudi Road, Penang, Straits ————«_" 

mh30: 





TRADE—Set of 11 volumes Progressive 
Ref. Library, value $50. Set 6 volumes 
Commercial Law Library, 22 volumes on 
Business Leadership, value $18. 1 Acc’ts 
Hand Book, value $7.50 for mint or Canc, 
U. 8S. or foreign.—E. C. Kline, 616 Erie 
Trust, Erie, Pa. £368 





DIME NOVELS Exchanged — I hav 
over 3,000 to swap. Bragin, 1525 W. 
12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. pje35 





SWAP — Wanted, genuine rat terrier 
pup, also Shetland pony. What do you 
want? Plenty to trade, — Kinsel, 2101 
Washington Ave., Altoona, Pa. mh383 


FINE UNITED STATES EXCHANGED. 
—Melvin Edel, Huey, jal 








ZEPPELIN COVERS for old gold, 
Leika, Graflex photographic equipment, 
Commemorative stamps, modern crystal- 
ware, laboratory equipment, large lots 
electrical, sporting goods. — Sherman 
Corbett, Meriden, Conn. mh3065 


EXCHANGE wy! duplicates, If not 
too common, ll allow honest exchange 
in good better class stamps. — James 
Shrimpton, Wadena, Saskatchewan (Mem- 
ber Canadian Philatelic Society.) mh384 


AMERICAN TUBERCULOSIS SEALS, 
1931. One sheet | aaaged for 7 three un- 
used 3c stamps you send 8., Canadian 
or Pngiiet- a ce nosey. Box 1208, 
High Point, N. mh325 


40 INDIAN PENNIES, 10 % dimes, 1 
Colonial Coin, 1798, U. 8. Copper Cent, 
20 mixed U. 8S. Coins, and rare Sioux War 
Clubs. Trade for best offer in U. 8S. 
Half Dollars, etc.—Otto Nill, Islip, — mf 














WILL GIVE 2 good foreign for each 
preean cel or tax stamp sent. — Vernon 
tamp Exchange, Vernon, Texas, £343 


ANTED—U. 8S. silver dollars, 1793- 
1929, in fine to uncirculated condition, 
all all commemorative Seeennee oa U. 

have 





stamps, also min 
types of Indian Saates for eavanced or 
nner eomoctors, also forei, ign. precan- 
cels and U. 8S. stamps.—Nu Way Stamp 
Seneeee. 126 West Center St., Mari 


ABALON! SHELLS and on for In- 
dian artifacts. — Johnston, ST 8s. El 
Molino, Pasadena, Calif je606 





WILL TRADE old U. S. and foreign 
view post cards, all stamped and post 
marked; old books; trolley’ transfers; 
stamps; also 4” x 5” Conley’s folding 
plate camera for Indian relics, auto- 
graphs, binoculars, telescopes, or what 
have you. — Frank H. Zacsek, 82 Van 
Buren Street, South Haven, Mich. jal6b5 





|! HAVE 2c 1912 fine mint imperforate 
vertical coil pairs. Will exchange even 
face value for Buro precanceled coil pairs 
I need. Don’t send, but state which ones 
and how many you can supply. A card 
will do.—William Knostman, E, 3812 5th 
Ave., Spokane, Wash. jal54 


EXCHANGE — One board of mounted 
Indian relics for cap and ball Colt or 
Savage revolver. Must be in good service- 
able condition. — W. H, Karr, Windsor, 
Missouri. ja305 


WILL TRADE U. S. or foreign stamps 
for any denominations or amounts un- 
used U. S. stamps.—Virgil Smith, 501 
South Seventh, Ponca City. Okla. 812621 


EXCHANGE — .30-.40 Krag sport rifle, 
one piece, handmade, high comb pistol, 
grip stock, Lyman sights, value $25.00, 
for a high grade, 16 size, open face rail- 
road watch, Howard, Hamilton or Bun 
special ines .—W. H. Karr, Windsor, 
Missour ja308s 


PHILATELIC WEST WANTED. Will 
trade covers, 25c value, for each one 
sent. Also want books or magazines on 
tropical fish—Elmer Nelson, 610 F St.. 
N. W., Washington, D. C. mh345 


OLD COINS; matchbox labels; old 
gun; old Colt’s revolver and holster; key 
tag outfit; radio supplies; camera; dedi- 
cation, naval, airmail covers; permits; 
postmarks; flashlight bulbs; many others; 
for Precancels; mint Commemoratives; 
ete. and others I can use.—L. H. Chap- 
man, 112 Eagle, Utica, N. Y. mh3001 


Ps TRADE — 200 different stamps 
2 good arrowheads. — H. Rush, 3 
Fourth: Belvidere, N. J. ja3 


WILL GIVE collection of flintlocks and 
other old guns for collection of medals 
of all countries. — H. Hentgen, 864 

nx Park, So., New York, N. ¥Y, mh3p 


SWAP—Watches, 7 to 21 jewel recondi- 
tioned, for best offer. Send for descri 
tive list—H. C. Anderson, 3701 8S. Tol 
Coral Gables, Florida. n12621 


























» ginals.—George T. 


| WILL GIVE 10 different stamps for 
each Bicentennial or Commemorative 
Precancel sent me. Address—The Combs 
Studio, Evansville, Wis. £304 


MINT COILS, 3c #489, 10c #497, superb 
centering, to exchange for other U. &., 
mint or used.—Seeling, Vancouver, be 








INDIAN RELICS, coins, stamps, medals, 
books, magazines. I want old American 
coins and other itens. — ibson, 
Bandana, N, C, jal02 


WILL EXCHANGE one book, “Foolish 
Questions of Yellowstone Park,” for 
Ranch Romances magazines, or whet 
have you? 3c stamp for reply.—Frank J 
Falbaum, Cameron, Mont. 312661 


WILL SWAP for U. S. or mint foreign 
stamps, very fine collection baseball card 
pictures, issued about 1909. Many teams 
complete.—P. N, Rhodes, Southwestern, 
Memphis, Tenn, £306 


HAVE 8x10 VIEW CAMERA, almost 
new, to trade for 1930 Graf Zeppelin set 
of blocks of 4, unused, or what have 

you?—F. E. Schwab, Box 1, Port Wash- 
iaoten, Ohio. mh306 














EXCHANGE original cartoons by well 
known cartoonists for other cartoon ort- 
Maxwell, 1443 N. W. 

6th St., Miami, mh12021 


ABOUT 100 RARE U. 8S. and foreign 
stamps. No arms, Indian relics wanted. 
Make offer.—Norbert Horn, 1907 i 
Place, Bronx, N. Y. 

HARDING FIRST DAY MARION, OHIO 
covers, dated Sept. 1. 1923, now scarce, 
Scott’s catalog value $1, in exchange for 
fair value mint or used U. S. Posi 
or Precancel Commemoratives. Send 
stamp for return of your lot, 
fair exchange. — The Stamp 
Marion, Ohio. 











WANTED—To exchange buttons with 
other button collectors. Morgan, 610 
Portage, Kalamazoo, Mich, jal62 


EXCHANGES DESIREO—Bureau 
also coil ace a ae use -B.. mint 


Bureaus, — 7 or talog. 
1613 N. 3rd 8t., “Ghebeyga®, “ 





rints; 
for 


Gordon," 





SAFETY MATCH LABELS—WiI! trade 
fifty different for 100 of yours if not over 
two alike. Will trade twenty-five for fifty. 
Enclose aoe, — University Label Ex- 
Guanes, 124 B Quadrangle, 
owa. 


WILL GIVE fine stamps of Luxemburg 
or U. 8. coins for coins of Luxemburg.— 
qyenagen, 864 Bronx Park, , New = 

a 3 ep 


HUNDRED PRECANCELS for fifty 
Commemoratives.—E. Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. jal 2621 


EXCHANGE WANTED with My Fy 


Estonia, Russia, etc. 
settle immediately.—S. Munics, 15, Helenes 
fela, Liepaja, Latvija. 6001 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE, relics and 
curios, for fine old United States stamps. 
ne Ritter, 356 East 9th S8t., ean 


OLD CHESS and Wantse book. Trade 
for stamps, coins. geod, Civil oo 
Patriotic 2° Cony Leve, 
cuse, N. Y¥. (Only Real _ *- meet 

Syracuse.) eis 


Iowa City, 
jap 

















uest 
ve. 
£308 


GIVE STAMPS for magazines. 
want list.—L. Gauvreau, 479 Laurier 
W., Ottawa, Canada, 





HAVE COVERS, mugs, omtes, 
pact sto ge forei newspa emeen Wa 
ye ahi riental pi —Shutter, 
473 iladelphia, 1343 


INDIAN RELICS, guns, coins wanted 
in exchange for books, gem stones, fossils, 
war relics, curios, very old Satsuma vase, 
Indian pottery, etc. Send stamp for li 
or send your list, — Allen Brown, 5 
Hutchinson, Chicago, Ill, jiy12261 








WILL TRADE 15 Newfoundland 
Canada, 


or 15 Indian Native ns = 
via, or 26 Wurtemberg, or 50 
and ‘Central Lithuania, for any 
2c or 3c United Btates 
ix lots f fi A oat Blew, 
; 00 lots for any five —. 
00 Maple St., Windsor, Ontario. a oH 


BINOCULAR mronoscePe. cost 

$175.00, in A-1 condition, Swap for 

offer of mint U. 8. or?—E. Long, 124 
le, lowa City, Iowa. 
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18 CALIFORNIA Precancelled Com- 
memoratives, Parks, etc., for 15 varieties 
mint blocks.—Dutton Efker, 609 Citron, 
Anaheim, Calif. 812201 


SEND ME ANYTHING you don’t want. 
I will exchange it for something you do 
want. Collections, U. 8. current, job lots, 
precance] cellections, Buro prints, airmail 
covers, or what have you? I want stamps 
only. Very little that I can not supply 
and I assure you of a fair deal. Write— 
W. P. Betts, Elsie, Mich. mh3201 


WANTED — United States, unused 
blocks preferred, in exchange for foreign. 
—Roberts, 636 High St., Newark, N. J. 


SWAP—$165.00 Oliver typewriter with 
26-inch carriage; $385.00 Singer shoe half- 
soling machine; tenor banjo; Maelzel 
metronome; Jennie Wren all electric 
table radio; Kentucky rifle; 1630 English 
Bible; some good orida lots. Want 
Corona typewriter; 22 Colt automatic; 
stamp covers; ffintlocks; etc.—St. John, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 1369 


LICENSED TAXIDERMIST — Mounts 
specimens for old coins, relics, books, etc. 
Floyd Rockensock, Bemidji, Minn. ja323 


NAVAJO INDIAN PILLOW TOPS, 
ladies’ small setting, diamond ring, new 
quilt, for other collection material.— 
Dunlap, Flandreau, S. D jal61 


U. S. FINANCE REPORT, 1849; Report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, 1870, 
1871, 1879, 1882, 1883. 1894; Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, 1897, 1932; 
Banker’s Almanac, 1876; for best offer of 
old coins.—W. C. Sanders, 73 Whitney 
Ave., New Haven, Conn. £309 


NICKEL THREE CENTS, 15 for silver 
dollar.—W. C. Sanders, 73 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. £323 


SWAP 25 TO 50 different pieces of for- 
eign war money for same number of 
U. 8. coins before 1909 or transportation 
tokens.—T. Albert, 1264 Montrose Ave. 
Chicago. ja345 


SWAP #462 AND #453 MINT pairs for 
other U. S, — Faulkner Stamp Co., 
Holyoke St., Malden, Mass. mh343 


GUITAR (Cost $32), also stamp collec- 
tion. Trade for prehistoric Indian relics.— 
Elvin Wagner, Puxico, Mo. d161 


NICELY MOUNTED MOUSE for % 
dollar before 1910. — Floyd Rockensock, 
Bemidji, Minn. ja382 


WANT HAWAIIAN stamps, envelopes 
and revenues, on or off cover, used and 
unused. Will give fine stamps from large 
general collection. Many rarities. Even 
exchange, basis Scott's catulog.—H. R. 
Grogeg. 37 W. Pike, Pontiac, Mich. 4901 









































WANTED—Clippings and magazine ar- 
ticles relative to Central and South 
American Airmail First Flights, photo- 
graphs, graphic accounts and newspaper 
write-ups (foreign) also wanted. I can 
use almost anything definitely related to 
Central or South American’ Airmail 
Flights, especially clippings from Avia- 
tion Magazines. These flights include: 
F.A.M. flights. foreign first flights and 
any other flights pertaining to airmail. 
Have following items to trade: Fine used 
Bicentennial sets, U. S. packets (fine and 
different) 30. 50 and 100, uncommon Pre- 
cancels or will get what you want. Write 
first giving complete description of what 
you have.—T. E. Gootee, 1367 Roanoke, 
Springfield, Mo, (Member 8.P.A,; S.S.C.A.; 
O.H.S.; S.A.A.M.S.) jal621 


TRADE — Elegant French cut glass; 
mirrored wall. fixtures; highly polished 
wood, wall and floor cases, original, cost 
$3.800. suitable for party who really de- 
sires to set up a beautiful modern stamp, 
jewelry, novelty or souvenir store, for 
collectors’ items.—-J, Wm, Decker, Box 
307, Callahan, Fila. ja3s8 








WANT PHOTOS of female boxers and 
wrestlers, professional or amateurs; 
photos of girls in chains; prison scenes; 
‘old corset models: Police Gazettes, before 
1923. Will exchange photos. books and 
‘Magazines for same, Can get you any- 
thing. except firearms. — Miss Charlotte 
Starr, 116 East 11th St., New York City. 
re jas001 


HOBBIES 


CALIFORNIA PRECANCELLED, 
Parks,, Mothers, Commemoratives, for 
Prencalled Commemoratives, U. 8. Rev- 
enues, Mint Commemoratives. — Dutton 
Efker, 509 8S. Citron, Anaheim, aia 
8 





WILL TRADE sea shells, sea animals 
and = for minerals, fossils, or what? 
—M. Whitman, 1410 Central Ave., Wild- 
wood, N. J. 01208 





TWO CENT PIECES, 15 for silver dol- 
lar.—W. C. Sanders, 43 Whitney Ave., 
New Haven, Conn. 1323 





STAMPS—Colonials, foreign, U. 8. $1, 
$2 and $6 issues, to trade for current 


U. S. and Canadian Commemoratives and 
scarcer values in any quantity but in 
good condition. 
Send 8c stamp for information. — A 
Mathieu, 4406 Augusta Blvd., ae 


Also general exchange. 





EXCHANGE YOUR duplicate stamps, 
cataloguing 4c and over. Details for 3c 
postage.—Elma Stamp Exchange, Elma, 
Erie Co., New York. 8.P.A. 6985. jly12€51 





COLLECTORS — We will give stamps, 
Precancel, covers, for movie picture 
film. Write and state length to—Bargain 
Stampco, Box 188, Brooklyn, N. Y. jal22 





WILL TRADE WU. 8S. and foreign stamps 
for arrowheads, spears and other Indian 
relics. Write what you have and what 

ou want.—George Meyer, Jr., Box 94, 

ewnan, Ga. ja306 





BURO CLEARING HOUSE—Send self- 
addressed stamped envelope, your dupli- 
cates and want list. I will exchange 
duplicates for wants, yours with others, 
on even catalogue basis, returning same 
catalogue value, less ten percent. Don’t 
expect all high values for low Commemo- 
ratives appreciated. —C. R. McCracken, 
3809 Harriet Ave., Minneapolis, ae 





BRITISH CONSULAR SERVICE 
Stamps, 4 different values, to 10 shillings, 
for every 6 Bicentennial or Commemora- 
tive precancels sent me.—Archibald Sabin 
Parker, 236 Brackett St., Portland, Maine. 

mh12261 





HAVE LARGE collection of stamps, 
coins. bills and magazines. Will trade for 
airmail stamps or matchbox _ labels. 
Prompt reply.—Al. Pearson, 732 Fell St., 
San Francisco, Calif. my6001 


January, 1935 


WANTED — Wallace Monthly's, paper 
covers; old books about horses, no medi- 
cal; horse stories; jockey’s racing; rac- 
ing system; etc. Will trade fiction, t 
educational books and first editions. Sen 
list. — H, A. Wiedemeir, 6946 Crandon 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. Jap 





PLATE NUMBERED blocks of National 
Parks, 1c to 10c, given for Commemora- 
tive blocks before 1930. Write — Arthur 
Samwick, 450 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. ¥. ja3s4 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY CENTURY 
Magazine and Almanach De Gotha to 
trade for prints or stamps. Scribner's 
Monthly from November, 1870 (No. 1, Vol. 
1, October, 1881; Century Magazine from 
November, 1881 to October, 1897; Alman- 
ach De Gotha from 1896 to 1915.—Wendell 
QO. Yount, Fort Leavenworth, ae 

m 1 








SPECIMENS OF SULPHUR PYRITES 
of Iron, in exchange for rocks, crystals 
or minerals from your locality.—Paul 8. 
Richards, 87 St. John’s Parkside, Buffalo, 
New York. jas 





BOTTLES, Glassware, China antiques 
wanted for rare cactus and succulents 
from all over the world, also have some 
purple desert bottles to swap—what have 

?—MicCabe tus Farm, Rt. 3, 
apl2402 





Davis, Silver Lake, Ind. 





WILL EXCHANGE a 45-page blue print 
booklet describing U. S. stamps for 150 
different Precancels from cities under 
100.000 population.—H. W. Zieseniss, 625 
Marcy, Ottawa, Il. jal54 





BICENTENNIAL AND OTHER PRE- 
cancels for your Bureau Prints. — Louis 
Staub, 4217 16th Ave., Brooklyn. mh1287 





HAVE OIL PAINTINGS, Want old 
coins.—John Haynes, Doe Run, Mo, mh302 





1 HAVE SEVERAL fine sets of deer 
and buffalo horns to trade in single sets 
for best offers of different U. S. mint 
singles before 1900.—M. H. Loewenstern, 
2218 Hayden, Amarillo, Texas. jal23 





PLAYING CARDS—Will exchange du- 
plicate fancy back jokers from playing 
cards.—Faith E. Nichols, 212 West Emer- 
son Street. Melrose, Mass. 012021 





FIRST DAY COVERS exchanged. I 
have 600 to swap.—H. Y. Goldstein, 913 
Saratoga Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. £343 





WANTED SCRIPT. Will trade Wiscon- 
sin, City and Community_ Depression 
Script, for same from other States. What 
have you? What do you want? Write 
me. Write me or send sets.—Fred W. 
Harris, 716 Orton Court, Madison, Wis. 

ap4001 





BRITISH 17th-18th CENTURY coins 
and tokens. also Pye’s book illustrating 
them. to exchange for U. S. coins, street 
car tokens, numismatic books, buttons of 
presidents.—F. Meyer, 1202 N. Clark, 2nd. 
Chicago. Ml. « jn306 


WANT INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, 
ooins, bills, guns, old books, Have relics, 
pottery, books, cacheted covers, guns, 
violin, saxaphone.—Paul Summers, Sag- 
erton, Texas, 1344 








We use every precaution to protect 
our readers in these Ads and unhesi- 
tatingly expose frauds. Yet we cun- 
not be responsible for dissatisfaction 
resulting from these small insertions. 
Always insist on references and fol- 


_low up references. 


FOR 300 UNITED STATES POSTAGE, 
airs, specials, dues, revenues, not over 
five any kind, good copies only, no cur- 
rent %. 1, 2 or 3c, will send. prepaid, 
1990 fine varieties from entire world. 
Will accept precancels from cities under 
50,000. Commonest current, perforated In- 
itiuls, straight edged, dirty cancels or 
damaged will be returned for replace- 
ment. Send ood stamps, get good 
stamps. Send 3c postage.—Fred Luther 
Kline, Kline Bldg., Kent, Ohio. 112414 





HISTORICAL AIR COVERS to trade. 
Zeppelin, Akron, Los Angeles, Do-X, 
Lindbergh, Refueling and Balloon Flights, 
etc. Want Bureau prints, Precancels or 
Political buttons of any kind. — Alfr 
Eldredge, Sharon Springs, N. Y. jal23 





CANADIAN AIRMAIL COVERS ex- 
changed for arrowheads or Commemora- 
tive stamps, — Stamperies, First Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. jai269 





AGE GUESSING GAMES, T have 1,000 
of them. A very clever game. Will ex- 
change all or part for: stamps or other 
collection material, — 4031-2 West 49th 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif, jals2 





SWAP — Egyptian mummy, shrunken 
heads, mermaid. They all stand very 
close inspection. My best make. For win- 
dow attraction or show and dens. Want 
Indian curios or large''U. 8. cents.— 
Fisher, 6418 Percy S8t., Los Angeles, 
Calif. eat jal63 





f Bohe §' N@e 


van 


January, 1985 


PLAYING CARDS — I want playing 
cards from ten and up. Send me playing 
cards, lots of them, more the better. 
What will you have? — M. P. os 
Gillespie, Ill. jalb2 





SWAP — Postmarks, flashlight, maga- 
zines, Want postmarks, — Wm. Ertz, 
Ivanhoe, ‘Minn. jal0l 





MIND TRAINING COURSE—$5.00 used 
stamps.—“‘Cosmopolitan,” Allahabad, In- 
dia. ap1263 





“OLD AND RARE BOOKS’'—A booklet 
listing 250 books wanted at $20.00 to 
$3, —_ 00 each. Will exchange for two old 

% cents or 50c silver before 1920.— 
: Ww. Dudgeon, Cane Valley, Ky. mhp 


HOBBIES 


SWAP—1935 Almanac and Dream Book 
for 25 foreign stamps. — Holton, 338 
Catharine, Philadelphia, Pa. jal51 





EXCHANGE — Magazines, tricks, har- 
monica, pocket knives, flashlights. Want- 
ed, musical instruments, American coins. 
Send offers. Enclose stamp for list and 
reply, — Joseph Walsh, c/o Ziemer, 219 
East 88 St., New York City. ja102 





HIGH CATALOGUE value _ stamps. 
Covers, minerais, fossils, Indian relics, 
coins, to trade for curios, weapons, relics, 
stamps. What have you? My stamps cata- 
logue 25c to $200.00 by Scott and no re- 
prints.—Lemley Curio Store, Northbranch, 
Kansas. my12612 





SEND ME A MINT U. S. Commemora- 
tive stamp and return postage and I will 
send you 25 good foreign.—Pierson, 1115 
Kenwood St., Hammond, Ind. jal52 





TRADE COLLECTION of 55 different 
foreign coins, value $5.50, for an accumu- 
lation or collection of U. S. stamps, Can 
use any amount of Commemoratives re- 
gardless of duplicates. Also trade U. S. 
stamps for Canada stamps, Scott basis. 
-—George Novak, 4424 W. Fulton St., 
Chicago, II}. 012852 





EXCHANGE MATCHBOX LABELS or 
book match covers or postcards or post- 
marks for street car transfers.—Mark K. 
Zender, Topanga, Calif. jall2 





SWAP — Automatic knitting mans, 
knits socks, new cost $78.00; 8,000 3x5 
cards, $100 value; new auto accessories. 
Want Hammond typewriter and offers.— 
J. Cherry, 406 E. Philadelphia Ave.. 
Detroit. Mich. mh306 





TRADEMARKS; Colophons or Printer’s 
marks; “Brand’’ marks; Column Head- 
ings. Will swap same.—Chas, B. White, 
17 Fernwood Rd., Summit, N. J. my152 





STAMPS EXCHANGE WANTED with 
collectors, medium and_ small, Scott's 
basis.—Walter Ritt, 3, Dapontestreet 6, 
Vienna, Austria. £12201 





SIXTY DIFFERENT postcard views of 
Bermuda, ‘post free, $1.00. A. Booker, 
St. Georges, Bermuda. jal2001 





SWAP—4 pairs of juggling clubs, 47 
lessons in magic (Tarbels), some magic 
books on magic. Want American coins.— 
Jordan, 2 Adams Place, South Boston, 
Mass. jal6é2 





EXCHANGE—U. S. Postage, Revenues, 
Narcotics, Airmails, Foreign and covers, 
for Odd Cancels, printed names and ad- 
dresses on U. S. Revenues, Transfers and 
double prints.—H, A. Washburn, . 
Waldron, Ind. my 12291 





SWAP — —10, 25 or 650 Marylands, 
Kosciusko or Parks. Will send matchbox 
sovers, cigar bands.—B. Stefanik, Box 43, 
Norfolk, Mass. Jap 





HAVE PRECANCELS and early for- 
eign stamps to trade for Precancels and 
Bicentennials.—B, Judd, 661 Platt St., 
Toledo, Ohio. jal12621 





WILL EXCHANGE good foreign for 
1930 pre Cat., also Precancels, except 
New York and Chicago.—John Connolly, 
Box 43, Norfolk, Mass. £304 





SWAP — California gold tokens: $%, 
$% and $1.00 sizes for stamps; coins for 
stamps or stamps for coins. —Zimm Stamp 
& Coin Co., Box 1484, Salt Lake, vee. 

my 





1,000 MIXED U. S&S. or foreign for each 
20 Commemorative Precancels or 100 
Bureau prints, Corona portable 
writer, for U. 8. or Bureau print collec- 
tion. Have Florida and Southern States 
Precancels to trade for Hawaii and West- 
tern States Precancels; also swap Bureaus 
Poca Bureaus.—Van, Box 324, tans, 

lori 


UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN 
stumps, also stampless covers, to ex- 
change for your miscellaneous lots pre- 
cancels and accumulations. Send along 
a trial lot.—Henry Perlish, 110 Riverside 
Drive, New York City. 812081 





MALLARDS, WILD GEESE, gladioll, 
dahlia bulbs, perennial plants, for copper 
lusterware, polished und gem stones, gem 
points, cameos, rocks for pillars.—Daw- 
son, Franksville, Wis. je12051 





PARKS PRECANCELS for used Parks. 
Only 4c and above wanted. Will give 25 
percent face in Paks precancels assorted 
denominations.—H. J. Burbach, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin. jalp 





INDIAN STATES Stamps given for 
your current mints.—Beerindra Kumar & 
Co., Saharanpur, U. P. (India). my36 





BEER LABEL COLLECTORS. I have 
a large stock of 3.2 beer labels to ex- 
change. Some of the hard-to-get ones 
are still on hand. If you don't collect 
beer labels, why not start now? Informa- 
tion free. — Schlader, 208 N. Central, 
Chicago, Ill. mh348 


129 


SWAP—50 ag large 
U. S&S. or Flyi "pennies, Liberty 
head LA 3 7 fferent —— 
coins, Enclose postage. — Ernie eer 
Monrovia, Calif. 


WILL TRADE better grade stamps for 
U. S. and foreign covers of any kind.— 
John D,. Graham, M.D., Devi Lake, 
North Dakota. d12831 


WANTED—1793, 1802 half cents, U. 8S. 
Revenues, match’ and medicine, postal 
ecards. Will give in exchange coins, 
stamps and postal cards.—Leon G. Young, 
Box 533, Lake Wales, Fla. mh306 











HAVE BOOK MATCH COVERS, Detec- 
tive magazines, foreign stamps and back 
copies of stamp magazines, Want accumu- 
lations of Precancels. No lot too small or 
large.—H. J. Burbach, Oshkosh, bese : 

jalp 





PRECANCELS — Send 20 Bicentennial, 
Commemorative or Park Precancels, or 
206 mixed Precancels (no New York or 
Chicago), and receive $1.00 Aa ~~ value 
good foreign stamps, — Belser, 983 
Kensington Ave., Pikinfleld: "N. J. | £306 





EXCHANGE — Will trade good grade 
foreign stamps, at rate of two to one 
catalogue value, for United States I can 
use. United States exchanged even basis. 
Your selection.—J. Maxfield, 231 Paimer 
Ave., Syracuse, N, Y. {3p 





STAMPS—Colonials, foreigns, U. S. $1, 
$2 and $5 issues, to trade for current 
U. S. and Canadian Commemoratives and 
scarcer values in quantity and in good 
condition. — The Swappers Club, 4406 
Augusta Blvd., Chicago, Il. d12012 





CLEAR TITLE—20 acres finest Missouri 
Ozark fruit land, Trade for best collec- 
tion U. S. 19th century stamps. 
Griner, S.P.A. 7342, 920 Oak St., 

City, Mo. 


SWAP—Firearms, edged weapons, ra- 
dios, Big swap list. Your list for mine. 
Want old and new pistols, modern rifles, 
edged weapons.—Angell Hardware, we 
Kansas. ja34 








EXCHANGE FOR EQUAL FACE. good 
mint, 10c Lindbergh airmail or %c Bicen- 
tennials for commemoratives, imperfo- 
rates, or what have you.—Styer, 1118 
Hampden, Reading, Penna, 





SEND 25, 50 or 100 MARYLANDS, 
Wisconsin or Parks. I will send foreign, 
one for one.—B. Stefanik, Box 43, Nor- 
folk, Mass. jap 





WILL EXCHANGE general Precancels, 
your choice, for used blocks, singles of 
National Parks series. Also want recent 
Canadian, Canal Zone.—P. Konrad, 309 
Lake, Oshkosh, Wis. jal52 





WANTED — Old bottles, glass and 
chinaware, Currier prints, etc., for U. 8. 
and foreign stamps.—H Washburn, 
M.D., Waldron, Ind, aul2411 





U. S&S. STAMPS WANTED—Collections, 
accumulations, odd lots (pre-1926 post- 
age, pre-1890 covers). Fine U. S. in ex- 
change, or what do you want?—Vernon 
Baker, Elyria, Ohio, my1248 





WILL TRADE 65,000 unused post card 
views U. S. and foreign; 200 boxing maga- 
zines, 1913 to 1923; 100 fight scenes, 20 
years of age or more from Police Gazettes; 
150 Police Gazette halftones of fighters, 
11x16 size; Police Gazette volumes for 
1917, 1918, 1921, 1923, 1924, 1925; Ring 
magazine volumes from 1922 to 1929-30; 
theatre programs 1906 to 1913; 200 stamp 
magazines, Mekeels, Gossip, Linns an 
Western Stamp Collector, 1933-1934; 100 
different . California matchbox _ labels; 
Edison cylinder phonograph, about 30 
years old: Smith’s typewriter, double key 
number 35577. I want old U. S. coins an 
stamps, or what have you for any of the 
above.—Frank Devore, 1046 Fortin St. 
Baldwin Park, Calif. jai61i 


HAVE 294 POPULAR MECHANICS, 
from 1905 to. 1934, also Popular Science 
from 1873 to 1934. Want old U. 8S. coins. 
—Schenck, 18 Eaton Ave., Trenton, W508 





EXCHANGE—Check list with over 6,000 
catalogue number blanks, for ten un- 
damaged Commemoratives. No, N.R.A. or 
2c Bicentenniuls, Good for recording any 
stamp or cover collection listed in any 
catalogue, U. S. or foreign. Ideal ex- 
change lists. Hundreds use them! Why 
not you? — E. Das, 17 Clinton Ave. 
Clifton, N. J. ja30ol 





STAMPS FOR BOOKS on_ mining, 
geology, mineralogy, assaying, prospect- 
ing Government eee etc.—John B. 
Gardella, Camino, jai71 





LARGE, HAND FORGED, double spring 
steel trap, more than 100 years old 

exchange for Volume 1 Asbury Journal, 
Life of Simon Kenton or Collin’s History 
of Kentucky. — L. W. Dudgeon, Cane 
Valley, Ky. mhp 





HAVE NEW Bane and Lomb micro- 
scope, microscope and microscope 
book, new 16 mm, K(clectric) projector, 
new 22 rifle, amazing story magazines 
ete., new privately printed books, o 
collection, rnets, 40 novels, post card 
collection. ant old pistols, revolvers, 
daggers, edged weapons, etc.—Curtis M. 
Scharping, Route 4, Albion, N. Y. jal0s 





1799 CENT, condition about good. Want 
a mint sheet of the 5c Walloon in ex- 
ar or what do you offer in mint 

C. Daub, 208 Market St., 
Pittaburgh, Pa. jap 





HAVE S. & W. rw SPECIAL; S. & W. 
Ortgies 


.88 top By 8. 380 auto- 
matic; aor ie revolver; ral 
others. wane’ —s revolvers. — Frank 
Wheeler, Osborne, Kansas. jal6z 
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WANT OLD SPECTACLES of bone, 
horn, ivory, tortoise shell. Also early 
Chinese spectacles. Will avep old razors, 
coins, tobacco tags, curios. State your 
wants.—Berger, 170 Atlantic “Bt., Atlantic, 
Mass. ja3 384 


WILL EXCHANGE—Fourteen volumes, 
set of LaSalle Extension University Law 
Course, 1911 edition, for the dollar values 
of Columbian and ‘Trans- Mississippi is- 
sues. Will trade medical books, old sheet 
music and curios for unused blocks of 

. S&S. Commemoratives and blocks of 
U. 8S. Imperforates. Have playing card 
stamps to trade also. Please write.—H. R. 
Zinda, 503 N. 2nd St., Stevens Point, baie 

p 








OLD U. S. COIN COLLECTION of 
minor issues, 10 varieties in silver, nickel, 
copper, bronze, from %c to and including 

dime, Will exchange for old paper 
money, Lincoln medals, Washington med- 
als, transportation tokens of any kind 
and coins. Send for circular No. 76 giving 
details.—Frank O. Brown, 215 Beacon St., 
Worcester, Mass. ja38g01 


WANTED—U. S. coins, military medals 
and insignias. Have telescope, 40 power; 
History of Free Masonry, 5 volumes; for- 
eign coins, duplicate medals,. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. — Maucini, 310 East 
Lewiston, Ferndale, Mich. ja306 


33 REMINGTON RIFLE 
shot), to trade for “ecumulation of Pre- 
eancels. No junk. — Walt Black, pb 
Wasnington, Kansas City, Mo. 








(never 


SEND ME $1. 00 catalog ‘value in Air- 
mails and receive 60 good foreign stamps 
in exchange. Supply limited.—Epstein, 68 
East 12th Street, _New York City. £305 

WILL TRADE 
one large copper cent.—F. 
1908% State St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


one old almanac for 
F. Plack, Jr., 
£352 


COLLECTOR OF PLAYING CARDS 
desires exchange with other collectors. 
Send me any number of cards with dif- 
ferent designed backs, and I will return 
same number from my stock of dupli- 
cates. I am especially interested in acquir- 
ing the ace of spades from each deck in 
preference to other cards.—T. E. Gootee, 
1367 Roanoke, Springfield, Mo, jap 





AUTOGRAPHS—Will exchange my du- 
plicate signatures fer yours. — Conway 
Barker, 814 15th St., Galveston, br 

a 





WILL EXCHANGE — National Geo- 
graphics, complete by years, $60.00; 
Parker 10 gauge double-barrel shotgun 
in superb condition; Patriotic and First 
Flight C.A.M. covers; for S. mint or 
used Commemorative stamps, — H. P. 
Larson, Box 75, Racine, Wis. £357 





WANTED—Swords. daggers. old pistols, 
Geographics 1912 and older. Have Ency- 
clopedias, magazines, weapons, land, cot- 
tages, Geographics. Big list. — Goulding, 
Eustis, Florida. 412621 





WILL GIVE world-wide list of 77 stamp 
traders for 30 different stamps.—Gaybells, 
10600 Thrush, Cleveland, Ohio mh863 


HOBBIES 


HAVE 600 ARROWHEADS. Want old 
violin or S. & W, or Colt’s revolver.— 
B. C. Campbell, 500 W. Lincoln, Tulla- 
homa, Tenn. jal62 





BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS from all 
arts of the world. Brilliant and rare 
inds, perfect, named, not mounted, very 
large stock. Will exchange for World 
stamps. Satisfaction guaranteed. Use 
cash prices for exchanging.—Geo. Mac- 
Bean, 6568 Balsam St., Vancouver, a aacs 
8 





UNCIRCULATED VATICAN 6 and 10 
centisimi or Iris - ‘ pence for 8 
mint two-cent Commemoratives.—George 
Korb, 804 Danforth, Syracuse, N. Y. ja384 


COINS, RELICS, books on reptiles, 
animals, etc., wanted. Have mounted 
specimens, books. — Floyd Rockensock, 
Bemidji, Minn. ja323 


500 NAME and address stickers for 2 
different blocks mint 3c Commemoratives. 
—Fred Kenney, Route 2, Eugene, 
Oregon. jep 











SEND ME a half cent in very good or 
better condition and get an uncirculated 
Indian head cent.—Henry Evanson, 421 
Washington St., Dedham, Mass. ja305 


TRADE—2¥%, x 3% F7.5 Ansco camera, 
leather case, portrait attachment, good 
condition. Want high power rifle, re- 
volver. What have you? Give particulars. 
—Fred Enevoldsen, Hutchinson, Minn, 

ja152 





at 


WILL SWAP—Varieties of iron ore and 
Lake Superior standstone formations for 
U. S. coins or anything you have, Corre- 
spondence welcomed. — M. P. Blomiley, 
121 S. Mansfield St., Ironwood, Mich. f305 








SEND ME your repeats Parks. Will 
give good exchange. — A. Rodrigo, 25 
Woodward St., San Francisco, baa 25 

a 





TRADE — $2.00 books for McGuffey 
readers, antiques, magazines, coins, guns, 
stamps, furniture book, vases. — Chas, 
Patrick, Peoria, Ohio. my12001 





WILL GIVE 100 fine UV. Commemo- 
ratives for 100 Precancels. a New York 
or Chicago.—John Nagle, North Judson, 
Indiana. ja102 





20 FOSSILS SENT in exchange for any 
good fiction book sent me, or 25c silver 
before 1920. — L. W. Dudgeon, Cane 
Valley, Ky. mhp 





SWAP — International albums, practi- 
cally new, for stamps, prefer U. 8.—Dr. 
A. B. Browne, Ferriday, La. jal61 





WANTED—Indian relics. Will send 100 
mixed foreign stamps for each perfect 
arrowhead sent me.—Herman Heiden, 510 
Haskins St., Lake Geneva, Wis, jal22 





WILL TRADE First Day and Cacheted 
covers for all kinds celluloid buttons. 
Also want G.A.R. and American Legion 
badges, medals, etc. — W. F. Housman, 
Steelton, Pa, mh364 





SEND 20 DIFFERENT COMMEMORA- 
tives, or 20 different U. S. Postage issued 
before 1922, or 8 different Park stamps, 
or 25 different Precancels, 4c and over, 
no Chicago or New York. (No §. E., torn 
or perforated initials wanted.) Receive 
10 precanceled Dues or Fond du Lac 
Christmas seals.—H, Whinflield, 114 Fifth 
St., Fond du Lac, Wis. £3001 





HAVE TO TRADE — New American 
made field glasses, violin, mandolin, cor- 
net, cameras, swords, prints, books, Pr 
table victrola, books, etc. Want old U. 
coins, stamps, autographs, relics Ag 
What is your offer.—J. Settel, 24 Crosby 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. £308 





U. S. CENTS for Commemorative halt 
dollars.—Arthur O, Bredeson, Thief 4 
Falls, Minn. £352 


1793 CENT, condition fine with edge 
nicks, Want a mint sheet of 5c Walloon 
in exchange.—J, Daub, 208 Market 
S&t., Pittsburgh, jap 





MINERALS—TI have a large collection 
of nice minerals to swap. For each nice 
cabinet size mineral correctly labeled 
with location you send me I will send 
you two nice specimens from another 
omer. If you have unclassified minerals 
send specimen and I will classify.—L. 
Carlton jcuaniines 628 Putnam St., Orlando, 
Florida. mh3001 





FINE ONYX SPECIMENS and Abaloni 
shells for Indian artifacts.—Johnston, 615 
El Molino, Pasadena, Calif, my505 





WANTED — Sheet music, advertising 
space, in exchange for mailing, ?. 
Irving Siegel, 3638 Dwiggins St., 
Angeles, Calif. 





WILL GIVE portable phonograph with 
records; $15 sun lamp; (R.C.A.) Radiola 
III, battery set; for any fair amount of 
A..F. World War covers or 19th century 
U. 8. War covers, or what?—Safarid. 7147 
Manse St., Forest Hills, Long Island, 
New York. mh308 


January, 1935 


MATCHBOX LABELS—Duplicates, any 
quantity wanted, in exchange for other 
labels, coins, books, tokens, medals. Write 
or send labels, stating what you want.— 

. W. Leicey, 739 rner Ave., Drexel 
Hill, Pa. £305 





WILL TRADE U. S., foreign, pre- 
cancels, covers (first issue), Zeppelin 
blocks, for U. S.—R. C. Davidson, 6201 
Blackstone, Chicago, Ill, n12601 





TRADE — Dietzgen folding drafting 
table, instruments, hunting knife, D.B. 
muzzle loading shotgun, Civil War 
Springfield, Maynard carbine, 32-20 Win- 
chester, .B, hammerless shotgun, 32 
Colt pocket positive, 44 Remington cap 
and ball, antique English air pistol, 
French World War road maps, Mexican 
war maps, McGuffey readers, Civil War 
belts with bayonets and cartridge boxes, 
Armadillo basket, mound builder pottery, 
300 National Geographics, several hun- 
dred sporting, technical magazines, For- 
tunes, Esquiries, Mentors, several hun- 
dred books, many other articles. Want 
antique revolvers, especially Colts, Cur- 
rier & Ives prints, Kentucky rifles, Philip- 
pine edged weapons, Indian relics, old 
glass flasks and bottles, archaeology 
books as follows: Moorehead’s “Stone 
Age,” “Prehistoric Relics,’ ‘Fort An- 
cient,” “Certain Mounds and Village 
Sites,”’ by Mills, “The Kentucky Rifle,’ 
by Dillon.—B. R. Gebhart, 115 S. Main 
St., Miamisburg, Ohio. jal631 








I REPRODUCE specimens of 
all kinds of collection mate- 
ria] in black or color drawings. 
Commercial art work of 
kinds, 
FRANK KING, JR. 
FERGUSON, IOWA 























' THE LINCOLNS IN CHICAGO 
By BLAINE BROOKS GERNON 

The story of Lincoln’s visits to and 
relations with the city from 1832 to 1863; 
the residence of Mrs. Lincoln there from 
1865 to 1876; Tad’s school days in Chicago 
and his newspaper; Robert’s rise to fame 
and greatness. jap 
Sixty-eight pages, hard cover, One Dollar 

(Edition limited.) 
ANCARTHE PUBLISHERS 

Suite 2003, 111 W. Washington St., Chicago 
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Send for catalog and all 


The KELSEY CO. 
Meriden, Conn. 


European Address: 
KELSEY, Montreux, Switzerland ap63 




















To Stimulate Interest in Collecting 


The Greater New York 
Hobby - Collectors’ Show 


Will be held at the 


PENNSYLVANIA HOTEL 
The Week of 


APRIL 15, 1935 
6 DAYS 


SPACE: $40.00, including complete booth equipment, chairs, 
tables and sign. No extra charge whatever of any kind. 


Exhibition of all Collection Material 
‘ including 


Antiques Paintings Old Prints 

Postage Stamps Curios Ship Models 
Indian Relics Miniatures Documents 
Firearms Coins and Paper Fine Arts 

Shells Money Furniture 

Rocks and Minerals Autographs Circus & Theatrical 
Laces and Fabrics Rare Books Ivories 








Featuring Early American Historical Material 





Details may be had by writing for floor plat and brochure. 





O. C. LIGHTNER, Managing Director 
2810 South Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 











, ~ Real B i 
Special! mbps” 
EARLY U. S. SILVER DOLLARS AT 


REAL BARGAINS 


Almost Half Their Regular Retail Price 


Regular Special Regular Special 
Retail Price Retail Price 
Date Price Now Date Price Now 


1795 Head Type $7.25 $4.35 1799 $7.25 $3.10 
1795 Bust Type 7.35 4.25 1800 4.75 3.45 
1796 7.50 5.15 1801 5.75 5.00 
1797 8.50 5.35 1802 5.50 4.10 
1798 4,90 3.15 1803 6.00 4.25 


SPECIAL!! SPECIAL!! 
Slightly Circulated Rare Commemorative Half Dollars 


Regular Special Regular Special 
Retail Price Retail Price 
Date Price Now Date Price Now 


1892 Columbian $ .85 $ .65 1922 Grant, Without Star $1.50 $1.00 
1893 Columbian 75 .60 1923 Monroe 1.50 1.00 
1915 Panama Pacific 12.00 6.25 1924 Huguenot-Walloon 1.50 1.00 
1915 Lincoln 1.50 1.00 1925 Stone Mountain 1.50 1.00 
1920 Maine 1.50 1.00 1925 Bunker Hill 1.50 1.00 
1920 Pilgrim 1.50 1.10 | 1926 Sesqui-Centennial 1.50 1.00 
1921 Missouri, Without 1925 Norse American, 

Star 8.00 4.25 Thick Variety 3.50 2.25 
1921 Alabama Without 1925 Norse American, 

Star 3.00 2.00 Thin Variety 5.00 3.75 
1921 Alabama, With Star 3.75 2.50 1925 Fort Vancouver 6.00 4.00 


1652 Massachusetts Pine Tree Shilling, Retails at $17.50. Special Price, $11.25 
Special Collection of U. S. Coins 


Half Cents, Large Cent, Flying Eagle Cent, Two-cent Piece, 3c Nickel, 3c Silver, 5c Shield Type Nickel, 
5c Silver, 10c Bust Type, 20c Piece, 25c Bust Type, 50c lettered edge, retails for about $4.70. Offered here 


for only $3.25. 
© 
J. MAS MEO 


WU PTI TPA iw? 


Mehl Building Fort Worth, Texas 
Dept. H 


Established over 30 years 


Largest Rare Coin Establishment in America 
Capital, $250,000.00 Resources, $500,000.00 
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